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ing their ideas of the whole State from that 
tame and uninteresting portion of it through 
which they ride by rail, they are excusable, 
perhaps, for the thought that Nature has done 
but little for her in the way of adornment. 
Beyond that low range of hills, however, which 
bounds the tourist’s western horizon for nearly 
the entire distance between the points named 
above, lies a region replete with all those charms 
which, at the cost of so much time and toil, 
he seeks in other States and Territories far 
away. To such as are content to bask in the 
glorious beauties of Nature’s own domain with- 
out regard to the luxurious adjuncts of fashion- 
able life, the Highland region of New Jersey 
presents a field whose harvests are ample and 
wide-spread, and will richly repay the garnering. 
The student of Nature may here find her in all 
her wild sublimity, as well as in her gentler 
moods, wooing him to enjoy her various phases. 
Here, too, for the contemplative man, are relics 
of a by-gone prosperity, and foot-prints of the 
great men who have left their names upon our 
country’s page. ‘To the practical man of science 
the vast ore-beds and mineral deposits of this 
region afford a rich fund of interesting and 
profitable research, while he of the rod and gun, 
the lover of a jolly laugh, will find his reward in 
the game and fish which abound on the hills 
and in the lakes and ponds that stud the valleys 
on every hand, and in the ‘‘ characters” he meets 
among the natives. 

Into this attractive region plunged, in last 
October, one Neutral Tint, a tired artist in search 
of relaxation from a long period of close applica- 
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tion. We find him, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the first day of that beautiful autumn 
month, on the piazza of a tavern in the town of 
Paterson, seeking information concerning the 
stage-coach which was to take him and his com- 
panion to Newfoundland and the mountains. 
His comrade was a younger brother, who, al- 
though a bit of an artist in his way, was a still 
more ardent disciple of Izaak Walton. 

Tint hustled Snell out of his warm bed early 
this frosty morning, and after a walk about the 
Falls returned to the tavern in time to find the 
coach just ready to start, and every seat, both 
inside and outside, taken. They were constrain- 
ed, therefore, to take up their position on the top, 
surrounded by a charming variety of luggage, 
comprising bags of apples, a side of pork, boxes 
both great and small, strings of onions, baskets 
and bandboxes, with a long and tedious ride of 
five hours before them. They solaced them- 
selves, however, with the idea that their elevated 
perch would enable them to enjoy the scenery, 
and made themselves as comfortable as the cir- 
cumstances would admit, determined to extract 
sweetness from the bitterest root. 

The road lay through a very interesting coun- 
try, diversified into hiil and plain, lake and river, 
attractive to the eye but perhaps monotonous in 
the description; and we hasten forward to the 
termination of their trip at Brown’s hospitable 
tavern at Newfoundland, where they arrived 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, tired and 
hungry. A bountiful dinner served to refresh 
their inner man and put them in good-humor; 
and casting about for wherewithal to employ the 
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THE UPPER FALL, AT CLINTON. 


balance of the day, they were informed by ‘‘ mine 
host” that ‘* at Clinton, about a mile up the road, 
there was a fall which was said to be very pretty 
by those who had seen it.” 

Following the direction given them, they soon 
found themselves in a by-road or lane, which led 
through the woods to the old forge. It was one 
of those glorious autumnal days which are pecul- 
iar to our northern climate. The clouds, piled 
up in fleecy masses, were driven athwart the 
heavens as though they were the chariots of the 
gods engaged in an Olympian contest of speed, 
and their ragged shadows, gliding over the vales 
and climbing the hill-sides with a silent, yet 
steady march, produced an ever-varying succes- 
sion of brilliant effects, and heightened the gor- 
geous colors in which Nature had arrayed the 
forests and fields. The song of birds, the mo- 
notonous hum of insects, the lowing of cattle, or 
the ‘‘watch-dog’s honest bark,” were the only 
sounds that disturbed the silence of the woods. 
Pursuing their way along the narrow road, which 
was almost shut in by the growth of saplings on 
either side, our companions became conscious of 
a new note of music in the sound of falling wa- 
ter. Ere it had increased to more than a hint 








of its presence they came out upon an open 
space where stood a number of dilapidated build- 
ings on the border of a calm little lake or pond. 
Hastening forward with rapid steps, they leaped 
out upon an old flume, and found themselves 
standing at the edge of a precipice of some thirty 
or forty feet in height, over which the water was 
pouring into a gloomy gulf below. Here was 
Nature in all her wild magnificence, with just 
enough of art to show the superior beauty of 
the former, and heighten the interest of the 
scene. 

On either side the rocks towered up with pre- 
cipitous faces, showing, by their lines of stratifica- 
tion, that in some terrible convulsion they had 
been rent asunder, leaving at the upper end of 
the gorge thus made a detached mass of an ir- 
regular shape, over which the water must at 
some time have poured in immense volume, 
carrying in its embrace huge boulders, which 
now lie supine in the bed of the stream. On 
the upper surface of this rock, and both above 
and below, are numerous ‘‘ pockets,” or natural 
basins, which have been worn by boulders that 
have lodged in seams, and after having been 
whirled about for centuries perhaps, by the rush 
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THE LOWER FALL, AT CLINTON. 


of waters, have worn their way through or been | also was evidence, in huge pieces of timber and 
carried over the dam. The old dam and flume, | trunks of trees, that at times the waters had 
long since fallen into disuse and decay, serve to | flowed over the dam with irresistible force and 
render the scene more picturesque and interest-; power. Not more than a hundred feet further 


ing. }down the stream was another fall, by far the 
After enjoying the view from their elevated | most interesting and picturesque of the three. 
stand-point for a time, our friends sought a posi- To obtain a view of this they were compelled 


tion from which to inspect it from below. This, | to make another wide circuit, and, forcing their 
from the nature of the ground and the position | way through a dense underbrush, clamber down 
of the buildings, they found was no easy matter, | the face of the rocks. Now slipping on the soft, 
and in making the wide circuit necessary to ac- | yielding bed of leaves with which they were cov- 
complish their object they stumbled upon an-| ered, now aiding each other, and, swinging from 
other fali, more artificial than the one they had | branch to branch, and springing from shelf tc 
just seen, but little less picturesque. This was/ shelf, not without difficulty and danger, they 
situated at a point where the stream dashed and | found themselves at length upon the broad fac« 
foamed over the upheaved ends of the underly-| of a shelving rock at the lower side of a basin 
ing rocks, across which a dam had been thrown | some fifty or sixty feet across, and in view of 2 
that, from its rottenness and decay, served rath-| most charming cascade. It seemed that Naturc 
er to scatter the water into several channels than | had here devoted herself to the task of creating 
to concentrate it into an unbroken sheet. Here! one of those little gems of beauty so attractive 
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antly bade it adieu, determined to renew the 
| Visit at a future time. 

As they turned to depart they became con- 
scious of the presence of a third party, who, 
perched upon a spur of projecting rock, was 
quietly contemplating them with much apparent 
curiosity. He was a tall, gaunt specimen of 
humanity, measuring upward of six feet in 
length—had he stood erect—and, although of a 
powerful frame, every particle of sap in his sys- 
tem had been dried up by the combined effect 
of the weather and ‘‘ Jersey lightning,” giving 
him the appearance of a pine knot, gnarled and 
tough. His costume was as singular as his fig- 
ure, and hung upon him ‘‘like a shirt upon a 
bean-pole.” Hank—for that, our friends after- 
ward discovered, was the sobriquet of their new 
acquaintance—was curious and inquisitive, and, 
in his own estimation, very shrewd and cun- 
ning. His curiosity had been excited by seeing 
two individuals —strangers— inspecting with 
critical eye the old forge and the adjacent wa- 
ter-power, and his mind jumped at once to the 
conclusion that they had ulterior objects in so 











HANK. 


to the eye of the poet and painter, and hidden 
it away in the woods to preserve it sacred to her 
worshipers. It was indeed a shrine worthy of 
her, and he who could gaze upon it without 
emotions of delight must be insensible to the 
first elements of beauty. To Tint there was 
something of an old acquaintance in its feat- 
ures, and it was not long ere he recognized in it 
one of those cabinet pictures which have made 
the name of Cropsey so familiar and so fa- 
mous. 

The basin, which seemed scooped out express- 
ly to receive the water which poured over the 
precipitous face of a perpendicular wall of rock 
some twenty-five feet in height, was semicircu- 
lar in form, and shut in on all sides by a dense 
growth of underbrush, interspersed with tall 
trees, whose majestic forms leaned over to ad- 
mire their own wild and rugged shapes in the 
calm mirror below. On the lower side of this 
basin the stream resumed its way, spattering 
and sparkling over its rocky bed into a gloomy 
ravine, hastening to regain the time lost in dal- 
liance with the sunlight, and eventually wind- 
ing through soft meadows to lose itself in the 
broader but less romantic Pequannock. 

Onur friends lingered over the quiet charms of 
this attractive spot until the lengthening shad- 
ows warned them to return, when they reluct- 
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SHOWERING. 


doing. He therefore saluted and entered into 
conversation with them, and—thanks to his own 
happy method of drawing out a secret and Tint’s 
communicative disposition—he soon learned that 
they were looking about the place with the view 
of purchasing and re-establishing the mills on 
an enlarged scale, which would, of course, give 
employment to a great number of hands, and 
make the country round about ‘‘bloom and blos- 
som like the rose.” Hank’s mind was imme- 
diately filled with visions of the good time com- 
ing, in which he saw himself at least foreman 
of the rolling-mill—in which, by-the-way, he 
had been formerly employed—and his obsequi- 
ousness to his prospective employers increased 
in the same ratio as his visions brightened. 
From Hank our travelers learned that, in 
times by-gone, the neighborhood, now so silent 
and gloomy, was the seat of a thriving business 
and an industrious population. Nature had af- 
forded an invaluable power which had been turn- 
ed to use, and forges and mills gave employment 





DRIPPING, 


to numerous families residing in the vicinity, 
who, in turn, benefited the farmers by using 
their produce; and thus, in manufacturing the 
ore from the neighboring mountains, Clinton 
forge was the source of general prosperity in a 
considerable tract of country. Alas! the day 
came when the Government saw fit to pursue a 
‘more liberal policy ;” iron from abroad could 
be sold at Clinton cheaper than it could be man- 
ufactured there, and work ceased, lawsuits came, 
the property changed hands, and what was once 
the seat of a thrifty establishment is now nothing 
more than an interesting ruin, the abode of bats 
and owls. The few families who remain in the 
neighborhood eke out a miserable subsistence by 
tilling the inhospitable soil and burning char- 
coal, which they carry thirty miles to a market. 

Our friends did not get rid of their new ac- 
quaintance until they arrived at the door of 
their inn, and then only on a promise to come, 
bright and early in the morning, to guide them 
to Green Pond, Snell having dropped a hint iv 
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THE KING OF THE POLLYWOGS. 


regard to fish and fishing—that subject being 
ever uppermost in his thoughts. They were 
destined to te disappointed, however, as the day 
proved stormy, and the forenoon was whiled 
away in that most gloomy of all gloomy places, 
the bar-room of a country tavern on a rainy 
day. Tint finished up his sketches, while Snell 
played backgammon witha dummy. ‘‘ Euchre” 
and ‘‘seven up” were essayed and voted a bore, 
conversation flagged, and when every resource 
failed Snell vowed he was “going fishing.” 
Hunting up Hank, who was lounging around 
the stable confiding to Pete the hostler the im- 
portant information which he had acquired the 
day previous, he ascertained from him that a 
small stream ran through the valley in front of 
the hotel, in which he might find some brook 
trout. Acting upon this hint, the trio were soon 
on their road up the valley, armed with all the 
implements for such occasions made and pro- 
vided, and attired in a costume which would 
have defied the scrutiny of the most lynx-eyed 
of New York detectives, even Walling himself; 
said costume having been mainly furnished by 
“mine host” Brown. 








They followed the course of the stream down 
the valley, occasionally adding to the contents 
| of their baskets, until they found themselves en- 
| compassed with thick woods, with underbrush 
|so compact and matted together as to preclude 

the possibility of making a cast, even if any 

tempting holes had presented themselves. The 
stream, however, now ran over a bed of soft, 
oozy mud, and the soil beneath their feet was 
of the same unctuous character. Still they strug- 

gled on, hoping to find better ground, but be- 
| coming more and more entangled. Tint finally 
| declared his intention to ‘‘strike for the upland.” 
In doing so they turned short to the left in the 
| direction of the road, and in a few moments 
| found themselves in an open space of bog mead- 
| ow containing about three acres, and completely 
| surrounded by the woods. To cross this it was 
necessary to leap from bog to bog, balancing 
| themselves with their rods like tight-rope dan- 
cers, a performance not so very easily accom- 
plished, clothed as they were. Occasionally one 
or the other would slip and sink knee-deep into 
the mud between the bogs, and scramble up 
again to renew the effort to reach the other side 
of the meadow. Their disgust was intense to 
| find the same soft, slimy soil before them at the 
| farther boundary of the swamp. Three times 
they crossed and recrossed this space, in as many 
directions, in their efforts to find an egress—a 
work of no small labor when we consider that 
the bogs were breast-high, and were covered 
with a dense growth of bog grass equally as 
high. They were obliged to feel their way with 
their poles ; and just as Tint, for the third time, 
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LORD STIRLING'S FORGZ. 


had reached the confines of their prison—for 
such it seemed to be—Snell, in making a leap, 
slipped and broke his in twain. Scrambling up 
again to a sound footing, they stood for a mo- 
ment gazing upon each other with countenances 
upon which despair was written in capital let- 
ters. To add to the interesting nature of their 
situation, it was now raining in torrents, and 
they recalled the fact that they had been cau- 
tioned against getting into the swamps, as the 
deadly rattlesnake, and still more fatal ‘ pilot,” 
were frequently found in those localities. 


“ whole distance. 


Finding no encouragement in each other’s lu- 
gubrious countenances, like rats driven into a 
corner, they simultaneously, and with a despe- 
ration which frequently accomplishes what we 
would not under other circumstances undertake, 
made a dash through a group of dense alder 
bushes and briers, which offered the only feasi- 


\ ble way, and after a few moments’ struggle had 


\ the satisfaction of standing upon firm ground 
| again, not, however, without many an envious 
| rent in their garments, which were thickly coat- 
| ed with slimy mud, and wet to their skins. The 
| highway was soon gained, and then commenced 
i an exciting race for the tavern, over a mile dis- 
jtant. Greater feats of pedestrianism were per- 
' formed on that day than ever Gildersleeve or 

Stannard attempted, and were rewarded by the 
| plaudits of fair ladies who, from the windows of 
| the parlor, witnessed the struggle for nearly the 
Imagine the feelings of our 
‘ friends as they stood once more on the piazza, 
locking as though they had been drawn through 


‘| a horse-pond, covered with mud, their garments 


in tatters, every fold discharging a stream of wa- 
ter, which gathered in puddles at their feet, and 
'| a. bevy of bright eyes criticising their appearance 
—for I can not describe them. 

The next morning dawned bright and beauti- 


«| ful, and our friends were early astir, enjoying the 


rich landscape with which they were surrounded 
~ on every side. The location of the tavern was 
indeed a charming one, being at the entrance of 
a valley which was bounded on the north by high 
perpendicular bluffs of trap, that form the com- 
mencement of what is called the Green Pond 
Mountain, while a lower range of wooded hills 
shuts it in toward the south. Between lay the 
valley, checkered with patches of cultivated land, 
meadows, and woods, which, under the influence 
of the coming sunlight, presented a scene replete 
with beauty. Behind the house the valley sank 
into rich meadow-land, through which ran a 
sparkling stream, crossed here and there by rus- 
tic bridges, the plain being bounded, right and 
left, by gently undulating hills, while the dim 
distance was marked-by the outlines of rolling 
mountains whose tops were bathed in sunlight. 

By the time that Tint had made a sketch of 
some of the most attractive features of the view 
from the top of the bluff in front of the tavern, 
they were recalled to the house by the resound- 
ing breakfast bell, and descended from their lofty 
eyrie to satisfy the cravings of the inner man. 
After breakfast they were introduced by mine 
host to two new-comers, who had arrived the 
previous evening, and whose acquaintance was 
destined to fix their future plans. The first was 
a Doctor C——, of Rockaway, whose professional 
avocations had called him into the neighborhood, 
and who, being belated, had stopped overnight. 
The second was a young German friend of his, 
who had accompanied him for a ride, and whose 
name, here, is Fritz. 

A short drive of three miles brought them to 
the ‘Green Lake House,” on the borders of 
Green Pond, and as the day was a delightful 
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one, and every thing seemed propitious, the party 
decided to stop and try their luck on the pond. 
Green Pond, or Green Lake, is a remarkable 
sheet of water, and worthy of passing notice. 
It is situated in the northeast corner of Morris 
County, between the Green Pond and Copperas 
Mountains. The former rises on the northwest 
side of the Pond, in abrupt, almost perpendicu- 
lar bluffs, to the height of thirty, and sometimes 


forty, feet, and is composed of conglomerate and | 


sandstone. ‘These bluffs, which present an ap- 
pearance very similar to the Palisades of the 
Hudson River, extend the entire length of the 
pond, and are covered on their summits with a 
dense growth of oak, chestnut, and other forest 
trees. On the southeastern side the hills are 
more sloping, running down to the water at an 
angle of not more than twenty or thirty degrees, 
and present many spots capable of cultivation. 
At the upper or northern end a fine beach ex- 
tends across the head of the lake, and affords 


HILERNIA MINE. 


| excellent bathing facilities. The water is re- 
| markably clear, cold, and, in some parts, deep, 
| and abounds in pickerel, perch, and other fish. 
| The pond is about three miles long and three 
| quarters of a mile wide. It is fed by springs 
near its margin, and until recently had no per- 
| ceptible outlet, probably discharging its surplus 
| water through subterranean passages into other 
| ponds. 

| The horses having been put up, bait procured, 
}and other necessary arrangements made, our 
| party, which now included Goble, the landlord 
|—who, bating an over-fondness for ‘‘ Jersey 
| lightning,” alias apple-jack, was a jolly good 
| fellow, and weighed two hundred and fifty or 
| upward—was soon out on the lake, and scud- 
| ding before a fine breeze toward the lower end. 

| Pond fishing is dull and monotonous sport, 
| except when the pickerel are plentiful and bite 
| greedily. Then there is an excitement about it 
second only to that of taking blue-fish. Our 
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friends were peculiarly fortunate, and in the 
course of three or four hours of glorious sport 
had secured as many fish—pickerel, perch, cat- 
fish, etc.—as two could conveniently carry. It 
was now proposed to return to dinner. Before 
doing so, however, Goble insisted upon drawing 
a seine which he had slyly slipped into the boat. 
Now your true sportsman abhors the idea of 
taking fish in a net; and there was mischief in 
Snell’s glance when it rested upon the seine, as 
it was drawn out from its hiding-place. No ob- 
jection was made, however, and the boat was 
turned in the direction of the lower end of the 
pond, where was a hole which Goble claimed as 
his own special preserve. Tint was landed on 


@ peninsula to make a sketch, the Doctor had 
set to work to gather up the fish, and Fritz was 
to assist Goble, who had taken his station in the 
stern of the boat, which Snell had undertaken to 
manage by pulling it around the segment of a 
Goble 


circle in which the cast was to be made. 





Ga | 





spread himself and made a beautiful throw. 
Whether from a miscalculation on his own part, 
or whether Snell exerted himself a little too soon, 
is not at this present writing definitely known, 
but ere the jolly landlord had recovered his po- 
sition the inertia of the boat was suddenly over- 
come, and his rotund figure, losing its gravita- 
tion, pitched headlong forward into twelve feet 
of water, with a splash which resounded from 
the adjacent bluffs and startled the bitterns from 
their lair among the reeds. ‘*A man over- 
board!” shouted Snell. The Doctor and Fritz 
sprang to the stern of the boat, and as soon as 
the waves subsided a little they could see in the 
limpid depths below the struggling and splurging 
vastness of their friend, looking like an immense 
turtle, or, as Snell expressed it (not in his hear- 
ing, however), ‘‘like the king of the pollywogs.” 
The preponderance of adipose matter in his com- 
position soon brought him to the surface, and by 
the aid of an oar he was drawn into the boat, 
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MOUTH OF THE ADIT—SWEED'S MILNE. 


puffing and blowing like a porpoise and swearing | and Tint and Snell worked at the oars, while 
like a trooper. After venting his spleen to some | Fritz and the Doctor gathered up their finny 
extent in curses both loud and deep, upon the | trophies. As for Goble, he had ensconced him- 
boat, the fish, and the party generally, the seine | self behind his dignity and the whisky bottle, 
was drawn in, Tint was picked up, and the bow | futilely meditating revenge. 

of the boat turned homeward. The Doctor qui- After a good night’s rest and an early break- 
etly suggested that, as mine host had never been | fast, the horses were harnessed, and our friends 
known to swallow so much cold water, he should | were once more on the road, which descend- 
take some of his own favorite medicine to pre- | ed the southwest side of Copperas Mountain 
vent it from striking to his vitals, at the same | to the valley below. This mountain derives its 
time handing him the pocket pistol. Snell pro- | name from the fact that that mineral is found 
posed hoisting him up by the heels to the mast, | in abundance on its southwest declivity, and was 
to rid him of some portion of the liquid, while | formerly manufactured at the ‘‘ Copperas Works” 
Tint suggested rolling on a barrel; but finding | in the valley. The ride down the mountain was 
that their jokes did not sit half so well on his la delightful one; for, although the road was 
stomach as the whisky did, they desisted, and very rough, and indeed rocky, the occastonal 
the remainder of the voyage home was accom- | views over a vast extent of country in every di- 
plished in silence. The wind had died away, | rection, which their elevated position enabled 
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SURFACE WORKS 


them to obtain, filled them with delight, and 
made them forget the rudeness of the transit. 
The atmosphere of this mountain region is de- 
lightfully bracing; and on this charming Oc- 
tober morning there was a crispness about it 
which gave a joyous elasticity to the spirits, and 
our friends enjoyed its invigorating influences to 
the fullest extent. The trees and shrubs were 
clothed in all the hues of the rainbow, and their 
leaves, still covered with frost, which the sun 
had not yet dispelled, glistened and sparkled in 
his rays as though they were loaded with gems. 
The greater portion of the landscape was cover- 
ed with a dense foliage, with just a sufficient 
amount of cultivated land to prevent monotony; 
and the bright scarlet hues of the buckwheat 
fields, the rich yellow tones of the shocks of corn 
contrasting with the sombre shadows of some of 
the hill ranges, with here and there a sheet of 
water reflecting the light and looking like a 
mirror in a parterre of flowers, presented alto- 
gether a scene calculated to fill the mind with 
pleasurable emotions, and wake the soul to songs 
of joy, praise, and thanksgivings to the great and 
beneficent Author of so much beauty and splen- 
dor. 

A drive of some four or five miles brought the 
party to a secluded and romantic valley, in which 
they passed several rude cabins, constructed, in 
the most primitive style, of logs and slabs chink- 
ed with mud, and each surrounded by a cab- 
bage garden, in which a doubtful struggle for su- 
premacy was going on between the rocks, weeds, 
and vegetables. Crossing a rustic bridge that 
spanned the Hibernia brook, the Doctor called 
attention to the ruins of an old mill whose 
blackened and worm-eaten timbers proclaimed 
its antiquity, as the forge which was worked by 
Lord Stirling during the Revolutionary war, 
where many of the Hessian prisoners taken at 
‘Trenton were employed in casting balls for the 
use of the army. Just as the Doctor had point- 


AT BYRAM MINE. 


ed out, on the face of the mountain to the lett, 
the various openings of the Hibernia mines, an 
individual was seen approaching from one of the 
log-cabins by the side of the road, holding up 
his right hand, which was bound up with cloths, 
to attract their attention. He proved to be one 
of the miners who had met with an accident the 
day previous, by which he had crushed three of his 
fingers so badly as to render amputation neces- 
sary. The poor wretch had given himself up to 
drink, and was but one step removed from de- 
lirium tremens. This was an unlooked-for epi- 
sode, but the Doctor yielded to the calls of hu- 
manity ; and while he and Snell entered the 
cabin to attend to the case, Tint occupied him- 
self in sketching the old forge and other points 
of interest. 

In the course of an hour the poor miner's 
hand had been duly doctored, the horses were 
secured to a neighboring tree, and our friends 
had scrambled up the mountain to the entrance 
of one of the mincs which are now in operation. 
Before entering the mine let us sit down here 
upon this huge boulder with the Doctor, and 
from this elevated stand-point get an intelligible 
idea of the location and nature of the metallifer- 
ous deposits, the working of which we are about 
to witness. 

If you consult a map of the State of New Jer- 
sey, you will find that the highland region is 
composed of a series of mountain ranges, whic! 
are a continuation of the highlands of the lower 
portion of the State of New York. The ridges 
are not continuous and parallel, but are of short 
duration, rising at their northeastern termina- 
tions with a gentle ascent, while their south- 
western terminations are abrupt and sudden. 
Their stratification corresponds with their for- 
mation, and evidences of an elevating power in 
the direction of northeast to southwest, together 
with a lateral power acting from the southeast 





to northwest, are apparent throughout the entire 
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region. ‘Take a large volume, and, laying its 
back upon the map in the direction of the mount- 
ain ranges, inclining it at an angle of 45° to- 
ward the northwest, imagine some twenty leaves 
in the centre of the book to be iron ore, and you 
will have a tolerably correct idea of the situa- 
tion, direction, and dip of the metalliferous 
veins, which correspond, of course, with the di- 
rection and dip of the rocks with which they are 
connected. 

The metal lies in veins varying in thickness 
from three feet to eighty feet, the average rang- 
ing from six to ten feet. Oftentimes it is found 
in successive strata, overlappingseach other and 
outcropping at the surface, althottgh its exposure 
is generally of a limited extent on account of its 
pitch beneath the superincumbent rocks. The 
outcrop of the ore generally occurs on the top of 
the ridges, and is discovered in various ways. To 
a person thoroughly conversant with the geology 
of the region, and the nature of the deposits in 
those localities that have been worked, the over- 
lapping rocks—which possess the same general 
characteristics for a considerable distance—will 
serve as a guide. The surveyor’s compass is, 
however, the most frequent means made use of 
to discover the presence of a deposit of ore, 
which, being of a highly magnetic character, at- 
tracts the needle, and points out the spot where 
a bed of metal may be found. It does not al- 
ways indicate the extent of the deposit, how- 
ever; for it may be deflected powerfully where 
there is but a small amount of ore near the sur- 
face, or but weakly where there may be a large 
body of it at some considerable distance beneath. 

A deposit of ore having been located, and its 
probable extent ascertained by means of trial 
shafts, cross cuttings, boring, etc., the miner 





decides as to which of the several modes of work- 
ing he will adopt to bring the ore to the surface 
in the most economical manner. Where the 
mineral is in large quantities, and not at any 
very great depth, open working is the most sim- 
ple. In this case the superincumbent earth or 
rock is taken off, and he proceeds to remove 
the ore by successive terraces, guarding against 
the crumbling or falling in of the sides by giv- 
ing them a proper slope, or by props of timber. 
Ditches are dug to conduct to the surface the 
water, which, in rainy weather and in the win- 
ter, would inundate the workings. From the 
nature of the deposit this plan can rarely be fol- 
lowed to any great extent, and underground 
mining is resorted to. This is conducted by 
shafts, levels, or sinks, as is found to be most 
convenient and economical. A reference to the 
diagram on the next page will convey to the read- 
er’s mind a better idea of these several modes 
than any other description that could be given. 
The figure represents a transverse section of a 
mountain range, running. in a northeast and 
southwest direction. AB is the vein of ore to 
be worked, outcropping at A, and dipping at an 
angle of 45° toward the southeast. C is what 
is called an adit-level cut through the hill from 
the lowest point in the valley to the vein of ore. 
Where the distance to be cut is not too great, 
this is by all odds the best and most economical 
mode of working, becanse, after the vein is 
reached, galleries are cut right and left, and all 
that portion of the ore between D and A, and 
ranging to an indefinite extent on either side, 
may be brought to the surface, and the minc 
drained, without the use of any power whatever. 
The cars are run out on the slightly inclined 
track, and the water is conducted through the 
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same channel. And when that portion of the 
ore which lies above the adit is removed, the 
miner has but to commence the use of that 
power which his neighbor, who works a shaft, 
has been compelled to use from the start. 
Next in point of economy is the inclined 
shaft, or sink, shown at A. In working by 
this mode the miner commences at the out- 
crop, and drives his.shaft directly down into the 
deposit, and at various depths makes galleries to 
the right and left, takes out the ore, as in the 
former case, and it is brought to the foot of the 
incline in cars, in which it is drawn to the sur- 
face. Formerly the surface ore which was re- 
moved in sinking a shaft of this kind was thrown 
aside as worthless, on account of its admixture 
with foreign substances, but it is now considered 
nearly as valuable as the purer ore, the foreign 
material serving as a flux, which, in smelting the 
purer ore, has to be supplied. At E is shown a 
perpendicular shaft, which is sunk through the 
overlying rock until it strikes the ore bed at D, 
when a similar course is pursued as in the for- 
mer cases. In some instances all of these modes 
of working are in use in a single mine. As we 
shall visit different localities where these several 
methods of working have been adopted, we will 
reserve further details until we come to describe 
each. 

The Hibernia mining tract is situated in 
Rockaway township, about four miles from the 
Morris Canal, and embraces the ‘ Beach,” 
‘*Lower Wood,” “Glenn,” ‘‘ Upper Wood,” 
and “ Willis” mines. It outcrops on the sur- 
face of a mountain ridge, which, commencing at 
Hibernia Brook, rises, somewhat abruptly, to a 
height of nearly four hundred feet, and runs in 
a northeasterly direction. It is one of the old- 
est mining tracts in the Highlands, having been 
worked long anterior to the Revolution, and is 
now divided into mining lots that derive their 
names from the persons owning or working 
them. There are two, and in some places 
three, separate layers or strata of ore, interstrati- 
fied with micaceous or hornblende schists. The 
location of this deposit is such that it might be 
most advantageously worked on a large scale by 
extending the adit-level, which enters at the foot 
of the hill, or near it. The whole of the ore 


above the level of the valley might be removed 
without the expense of machinery for hoisting 
and pumping; and as the Morris Canal is forty- 





seven feet below the entra:ice of the mine, a 
gravity road, four miles in length, from the mine 
to the canal, might be constructed, by which 
means the cars which are loaded in the mine 
would discharge their contents into the canal- 
boats destined to convey it to a market at the 
iron-smelting furnaces of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Do you ask why it is not done? 
** Alas!” we answer, ‘‘ the iron of other coun- 
tries can be manufactured and transported to 
these regions cheaper than it can be mined and 
smelted, even with such facilities; and this min- 
ing tract, which might give employment to hun- 
dreds of workmen, and be of incalculable benefit 
to the adjacent country, lapses to decay. The 
timbers rot, and allow the soil to cave in and fill 
up the levels; the water floods the mines, and 
the works are deserted except semi-occasionally, 
when a scarcity in the foreign market enables 
some enterprising individual to take out a few 
hundred tons of ore, which are sent to market 
and manufactured; but by the time he gets well 
to work the price falls, he can not compete with 
foreign iron, and is compelled to desist.” 

Our friends stood at the entrance of an adit 
of recent formation, and, after procuring can- 
dles, proceeded to enter the opening. For a 
hundred feet or more the ore has been entirely 
removed from the vein, and the foot and hang- 
ing walls are exposed to the light of day, form- 
ing what I have been describing as open work- 
ings. At the end of this open gallery the vein 
of ore is distinctly seen lying between the rocks, 
and dipping at an angle of about sixty degrees. 
A dark and dismal-looking hole, about six feet 
square, offered an entrance into the bowels of 
the earth; and, sticking their candles into lumps 
of clay for candlesticks, our friends entered the 
dark passage. For a short distance the daylight 
which lighted up the opening enabled them to 
grope their way over the sleepers of the track 
without difficulty; but a slight curve soon shut 
off this advantage, and they found themselves 
surrounded by a thick, impenetrable darkness, 
only made more tangible by the flickering light 
cast by their caudles and reflected by the damp 
walls on either side. It was only by holding 
their lights low down that they were enabled to 
pick their way; and notwithstanding their care, 
they now and then stepped into a mud-hole be- 
tween the sleepers, or bumped their heads against 
the hanging walls, or against the timbers which 
stretched across their way. The faint clink of 
hammers was now heard, becoming more and 
more audible as they proceeded, until it rang 
and reverberated all about them, and they were 
told by their guide to halt and look up. 

For a few moments they could discern no- 
thing but their own ghastly-looking faces by the 
light of the candles, and a number of faint 
specks of light, like glow-worm tapers, far above 
them. Gradually, however, their eyes began to 
penetrate the surrounding darkness, and a sight 
indescribably grand began to develop itself to 
their vision. Standing upon detached pieces of 
rock, in a pool of water which had collected in 
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a basin from which 
the ore had been re- 
moved to too great a 
depth, they could dis- 
cern the sombre walls 
of the cavern tower- 
inig up before and be- 
hind them, until it 
was lost in solid 
blackness; except in 
one place where the 
ore had been taken 
out too near the sur- 
face, and a faint ray 
of daylight struggled 
through an opening 
where the soil had 
caved in, but soon 
graduated into the 
surrounding dark- 
ness, as though un- 
able to cope with the 
monarch which there 
reigned supreme. To 
the right was the mass 
of black ore, rising 
shelf above shelf in 
the form of steps, and 
on each shelf men 
were dimly seen drill- 
ing, picking and pry- 
ing off the metal, 
which was pushed 
down from step to 
step, as it accumu- 
lated, to the bottom, 
where others were en- 
gaged in shoveling it 
into a car that was to 
convey it out of the 


mine. Lighted candles were affixed to the walls | the surrounding shadow. Timbers were stretch- 
of the mine, or were borne upon the heads of the ed across from wall to wall in every conceivable 
miners, and emitted a feeble light, scarcely suf- | direction, to prevent them from falling in, and 
ficient to enable the eye to distinguish them in | gave the cavern a peculiarly weird appearance. 
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GALLERY IN BYEAM MINE. 


‘Ihe mode of extracting the ore here practiced | steps cut in the rock to a spot where two o1 
is called ‘‘ stoping” by the miners; and there are | three workmen were engaged in getting out 
two ways of doing it—one called “ overhand,” | ‘‘ svrface ore.” Here the soil had been re- 
and the other ‘‘underhand stoping.” In the | moved for a space of some twenty feet long by 
former the ore is removed from below upward, | six wide, and the ore lay exposed, presenting 
and in the latter it is removed from above down- | the appearance of a laminated sandstone discol- 
ward. The last is most generally practiced in | ored with oxide of iron. The application of the 
this region, being considered the most econom- | pick showed it to be very friable, breaking up 
ical. As the ore is removed timbers are insert- | into cubical pieces about an inch square, some 
ed, reaching across from wall to wall, and upon | of which were pocketed as specimens. At vari- 
these are piled the rubbish and “lean ore,” ! ous distances along the surface of the mountain 
forming what are called “‘stulls.” In many of | openings have been made, and a greater or less 
the mines the deposit is so pure that it is re-| quantity of ore taken out; but our party being 
moved without leaving sufficient rubbish to sup- | short of time, and having made up their minds 
port the walls, and so much stoping surface be- | to visit other localities where the operations were 
ing exposed renders the mines dangerous to the | carried on upon a larger scale, they did not visit 
workmen. |them. After having enjoyed a long ‘‘ sniff of the 

After our friends had satisfied their curiosity | rural aspect” from the elevated position which 
they returned to the outer world by the path | they occupied, they started down the mountain, 
they came, and scrambled up a series of rude! on their way to the Sweed’s mine, situated on 
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the Morris Canal, about a mile east of the vil- 
lage of Dover. 

This deposit of ore outcrops on the southeast- 
ern slope of a hill, about seventy-five feet above 
the level of the water in the canal, and is a val- 
uable one, both on account of its proximity to 
the canal and of the immense quantity and valu- 
able quality of the material obtained. The 
workings are not deep, but extend six hundred 
and eighty feet from the inclined plane in one 
direction, and nearly two hundred feet in the 
opposite direction. The deepest portion is about 
two hundred feet below the surface. The thick- 
ness of the vein varies, being at some places thir- 
teen feet, at others ten, and again only one and 
a half feet through. There are two shafts and 
two adits open to the surface ; the shafts being re- 
spectively eighty-five feet, and one hundred and 
eighty-eight feet deep. 

They were unfortunate in not finding any one 
disposed to act as their guide, or explain to them 
the working of the mine, and were obliged to 
wander about the surface, picking up such scraps 
of information as they could gather from the 
workmen, some of whom they met with at the 
top, taking out surface ore with a kibble and 
windlass, very much in the same way as well- 
diggers carry on their operations. A very limit- 
ed idea of a mine can be formed, of course, from 
the operations carried on upon the surface, and 
they were anxious to descend into the shafts; but 
the agent being absent, and a request to one of 
the foremen being met with a surly refusal, they 
were obliged to content themselves with a view 
of the exterior, except a short trip into one of the 








adits. Descending the hill in the direction of 
the canal, they came upon a solitary miner who, 
with the assistance of a boy about thirteen years 
old, was washing lean ore at the mouth of a hole 
in the side of the hill which was timbered up, 
and out of which the water that he was using 
ran. Upon inquiry, they learned that this was 
the openitig of an adit which led in to the vein 
of ore, and that the water was that which was 
pumped up from the bottom of the mine to this 
level, and here discharged. While in conversa- 
tion with the miner, and listening to a peculiar 
rumbling sound that came from the bowels of 
the earth, and which appeared to come nearer 
and nearer, they were startled by the apparition 
of a head with a pair of long ears attached, is- 
suing from the aforesaid hole, which head was 
immediately followed by the body of a jack at- 
tached to a car loaded with ore. Having no 
driver, they were curious to watch his opera- 
tions, and saw him proceed very methodically 
along the windings of the track to the dock—a 
distance of one or two hundred yards—where the 
car was discharged by workmen into a canal-boat 
—and then as methodically turn about and re- 
turn into the mine. Getting the miner to furnish 
them with a candle, they waited the forthcoming 
of the mule, and as soon as he made his appear- 
ance in the outer air they started to enter. The 
mouth of the adit was about five feet high and 
about three feet wide, allowing just space enough 
for the car and mule to pass. The timbers looked 
very much as though the superincumbent earth 
would crush them in; and after passing in about 
twenty feet they came to what had been another 


SURFACE WORKS AT THE DICKERSON MINE, 
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adit, running off to the right, the timbers of 
which had been crushed in; here they were called 
upon to contemplate the fate which would have 
befallen any unlucky wight who might have hap- 
pened to be under the mass of earth and rock that 
now filled the opening. Hurrying along by the 
light of their solitary flickering ‘‘dip” to get out of 
the way of the returning mule, Tint suddenly be- 
came conscious of the presence of more stars than 
were ever supposed to exist in the firmament above, 
and found himself on his hands and knees in a 
puddle of water between the sleepers, and in total 
darkness. His first thought upon returning con- 
sciousness was that the mine had caved in, and 
that he had been hurried before his time into that 
region which is not to be named to ears polite; 
but as no very sulphurous odor saluted his nos- 
trils he called out to his comrade, and being 
reassured by his answering call that they were 
yet on, or at least near, the surface, he gathered 
himself up and endeavored to regain his candle. 
It appeared that, in his too great haste to avoid 
the incoming team, he had forgotten the limited 

eight of the passage, and had struck his head 
a severe blow against one of the overstretching 
timbers, which had knocked him off his feet and 
extinguished the light. Here was a dilemma ! 
The sound of the wheels of the car on the track 
warned them that the mule was already return- 
ing; and to go onward seemed desperate. They, 
however, concluded to feel their way along, and, 
as a last resource, to try and stop the enemy in 
their rear. Fortunately they had not proceeded 
far before they discovered a faint gleam of light 
in front of them; and in a moment more, guided 
by its ray, they found themselves in a space about 
six or eight feet square, and at the mouth of an 
inclined shaft about two hundred feet deep. The 
ore had been removed from the vein above the 


point where they stood to a point as near to the sur- | 


face as it was safe, and it was now being taken 
out below the adit, and brought up to this point 
in cars which were drawn out by the mule. A 
miner stood here for the purpose of shifting the 
cars—sending the empty ones down the incline, 
and those containing the ore out of the adit. Our 
friends had scarcely reached their stand-point, 
and recognized in the dim, uncertain gloom the 
solitary individual whose time seemed only com- 
puted by the transit of the cars, and whose mo- 
notenous employment was but seldom relieved by 
the advent of visitors, ere the mule passed them, 
and running his empty vehicle upon a rude turn- 
table, in a hole which had been cut into the solid 
rock, turned it about and stood ready for anoth- 
er trip. The chain which raised the cars from 


the depths below ran upon rollers fixed in the | 


foot wall up to the surface, where it was wound 
upon the drum of a wheel driven by water-power, 
and its action was reversed by means of a long 
rod within the miner’s reach. Being informed 
by him that it was contrary to orders to allow 
visitors to descend the plane, our friends followed 
their long-eared guide to the surface again; and 
their curiosity being satisfied for the time being, 
they returned to Dover. 





The next morning the Doctor drove them over 
to Lake Hopatcong, where they spent the day, 
returning at evening with their baskets filled with 
fish, trophies of their skill; and the day follow- 
ing they paid a visit to Budd’s Lake, where they 
were equally rewarded for their time and pa- 
tience. It was not until the morning of the 
third day after their visit to Sweed’s Mine that 
they were prepared to visit the Byram and Dick- 
erson mines, which are located between two and 
three miles southwest of Dover, on Mine Hill, or 
Mount Ferrum. They had formed the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Henry Byram, the son of the pro- 
prietor of the Byram Mine, at Dover, and were 
prepared on their arrival at his residence to make 
themselves perfectly at home. As they contem- 
plated spending the day the horses were put out, 
and the party started on a prospecting tour. 

The Byram is one of thirty or more mines 
which are worked on this metalliferous belt of 
the Ringwood, Copperas, Split-rock, Hibernia, 
Mount Hope, Mount Pleasant, and Mount Fer- 
rum mountain range, extending northeast and 
southwest over thirty miles of country. The 
dip of this vein varies in different mines, being 
at an angle of 50° at this one, while its thickness 
averages about six feet. It is more regular in 
this respect than most of the deposits of this belt, 
although it is very much dislocated by faults or 
* offsets.” The geologist will, of course, read- 
ily understand this term; but to the unscientific 
reader it may be necessary to explain that a 
fault is created by a crevice or split in the body 
of the mountain, caused, probably, by some ter- 
rible convulsion of nature, by which the conti- 
nuity of the stratification is severed, and one por- 
tion is set off from the others to various dis- 
tances. The accompanying horizontal diagram 
of this mine will convey this idea clearly to the 
reader’s mind. Looking down upon a scction 





‘* OFFSETS.” 


of the mountain, there appear to be six of those 
crevices or faults (a, b, c, d, e, f) by which the 
ore-bed is set off to various distances—in one case 
fourteen feet. 

There are three slopes, or inclined planes, sunk 
into the vein, two of which are not now worked. 
The third is a new slope that has been sunk a 
distance of two hundred feet in depth, from 
which the ore is being taken by a horse-whim at 
present, although a beautiful 40-horse-power en- 
gine is in the course of erection. 

After visiting the engine-houses, pump-house, 
and the various other surface-works, extending 
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over a considerable extent of ground, they ap- 
proached the opening of the new slope, which 
they proposed to descend to inspect the opera- 
tions underground. In passing over the ground 
Byram seemed to be at some pains to point out 
several disabled and smashed-up cars, the results 
of the accidental breaking of chains, by which 
they had been allowed to descend to the bottom 
of the slope with tremendous force, in one in- 
stance resulting in the death of two miners who 
were unfortunately in their way. This was done, 
however, not with any idea of inducing them to 
desist from going down the slope, but simply 
with the view of making the descent more inter- 
esting. Arrived at the mouth of the slope, Tint 
looked down, and could see a faint speck of light, 
like a solitary star on a dark night, and could 
hear occasional sharp discharges, accompanied 
by rolling reverberations, not unlike the sound 
of artillery echoing among the mountains. 


appearance of this hole was exceedingly ‘‘ poker- | 


ish,” and Tint half regretted having expressed a 
wish to enter it, although he kept his thoughts 








accelerated speed down the plane at an angle of 
50°. 

Now I would not have the reader suppose that 
our friends are cowardly, or even timorous, but 
there are some things and some occasions which 

“ Make cowards of us all.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that for an in- 
stant he should have felt a tremor of fear as the 
car suddenly sprang forward down the slope, and 
was disposed to leap clear of it and cling to the 
timbers on the side of the plane. The feeling 
was but momentary, however, and, as the de- 
scent became more regular and uniform, he 
rather enjoyed the novelty of it. They were 
again startled out of their propriety, when, hav- 
ing descended about one hundred and fifty feet, 
the bottom of the car leaped up very suddenly 
from the track, and struck the wall above them 
with a’ bump which threw Snell back upon his 


The | companion and upset the latter out upon the 


track. They were restored to their equanimity 
by the uproarious laughter which greeted their 
accident ; and as soon as they could pick them- 


to himself; and one of the empty cars being | selves up, and their eyes hecame accustomed to 


about to descend, he prepared to enter it in com- 
pany with Snell, who, whatever were his senti- 
ments, bad maintained an owl-like silence. 


inches wide, and as many deep. 


| 


the gloom, they discovered that they had arrived 
at the mouth of a gallery running off to the right 


The of the track, and the car had run upon a turn- 
car was about three feet long by two feet six! table at the entrance thereof. 


By the light of 


Snell entered | several candles they discovered their friend, By- 


first, and crouching down in the front of it on| ram, who had preceded them, surrounded by 


his knees, held on to the side with one hand, 


while in the other he held a dip candle stuck in | at the result of their seeming accident. 


alumpof clay. Tint took his position, with his 
heels resting on the back end of the floor of the 
car (that end being open), and held on to the 
sides. Just as they were about to start he in- 
quired of Mr. B. how he was going down. 

“Oh! Iam going down afoot and alone, un- 
less the Doctor will accompany me,” said he. 
But the Doctor was very busy examining some 
specimens of ore, and desired to remain on the 
surface. 

‘* What! you don’t pretend to say that you 
are going down that plane, at an angle of 50°, 
two hundred and fifty feet, on foot ?” said Tint. 

‘* Certainly,” replied Byram ; ‘‘ nothing is easi- 
er. The miners run up and down the slope like 
squirrels ;” and to show how easily it was done, 
he ran down a short distance and returned. Tint 
watched him, and saw that the sleepers of the 
track formed excellent steps by which to ascend 
and descend, and concluded, as it was so easy, 
he would himself go down in that way. He was 
overruled by Mr. B., however, who pointed out 
how much safer and more comfortably they would 
descend in the car; and he resumed his place, 
squatting like a toad to keep his head clear of 
the timbers, and the word was given to start. 

For twenty-five feet or more the track curved 
gently from the platform on which the cars were 
emptied to the grade, and the vehicle moved 
smoothly along until it reached a point where 
the actual descent began, when, as if preconcert- 
ed, the driver chirruped to the horse, who start- 
ed off on a trot, the chains rattled as they ran 
off the whim, and the car commenced a suddenly 


| 








three or four miners, who seemed highly amused 
Upon 
entering the gallery they were cautioned to be 
careful where they trod, else they might descend 
to the bottom of the mine rather more rapidly 
than might be pleasant. Examining rather 
more closely their footing, they found that they 
were standing upon a “‘stull” which had been 
formed by timbers placed between the foot and 
hanging wall, on which the lean ore had been 
piled, and on this a track had been laid to a 
breast which was being driven some one hundred 
and fifty feet distant from the plane. In this 
stull, at various places, the rubbish had fallen 
through between the timbers, leaving large and 
seemingly very dangerous apertures, in some in- 
stances large enough for an ox to fall through; 
yet the miners pass back and forth along the gal- 
lery, by the dim light of their candles, with great 
apparent carelessness. 

All of the operations or ‘‘ workings” at this 
mine are carried on by means of inclined shafts 
sunk into the vein of ore on the plane of its dip, 
by which method all of the material raised to the 
surface is marketable. In commencing his oper- 
ations on this plan, the miner, after removing 
the soil, opens a well, or ‘‘sink,” from six to 
eight feet square, from which he removes the 
ore, generally by means of a windlass and kibble 
or tub, until he reaches a depth of thirty or 
thirty-five feet. This done, he puts in a gang 
of men who commence to take off the ore from 
the side of the well at about twenty feet from 
the surface, and, after they have worked off 
about ten feet, another gang is put in who com- 
mence about five or six feet below, and follow 
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them. A third and a fourth gang are put in, 
who follow each other, keeping always about the 
same distance apart and below each other. This 
is called ‘‘ driving a breast,” and the method of 





“DRIVING A BREAST.”* 
doing it is called ‘‘stoping.” When the last 
gang have worked away from the bottom of the 
well some distance, a gang is put into the “‘ sink,” 
who drive it down thirty or forty feet deeper ; 
and other gangs are set to work to drive another 
breast. A horse-whim is erected, a track laid 
down, and the ore is now drawn up in cars. 
When the first breast is driven to a distance from 
the well or shaft, a stull is formed, as before 
explained, a track is laid upon it, upon which 
the cars containing the ore are run out to the 
shaft, and, by means of a turn-table, are shifted 
upon the track in the shaft and raised to the sur- 
face. This turn-table is a simple platform hinged 
to the hanging-wall and raised at pleasure by 
means of a windlass to enable cars to pass to the 
lower gallery. The second series of gangs work 
off all the ore from the bottom of the sink up to 
the first stull or gallery, and thus the breasts are 
driven to the right or left of the shaft, or both, 
as the case may be, as far as circumstances or 
the rights and privileges of the miner will allow. 
Masses of rock are frequently met with by the 
miners, penetrating the mass of ore, parallel to 
the walls, and are termed “ horsers” or “ horses,” 
from some fancied resemblance to the back of 
that animal. 

Our friends were conducted by their guide, 
Mr. B., along the gallery on which they stood, 
to the stopes where the miners were at work 
driving the breast. They were obliged to creep 
cautiously along for fear of the man-traps in the 
stull, bending low down on account of the tim- 
bers. A short distance from the shaft they met 
a car filled with ore and propelled by one of the 
miners, to avoid which they were compelled to 
scramble up on the foot wall and hold on by the 
timbers until it passed. The motive-power of 
this machine was a young man, black, grimed, 
and greasy, from a small oil lamp which he car- 
ried secured in his cap or turban, and which, 
from the position he assumed in pushing the 
car forward, threw a faint light upon the track 
just before him, the sleepers of which furnished 
him with a foot-hold. : 

Arrived at the stopes, they witnessed a scene 





similar to that already described at the Hibernia 
mine. As at that place, the ore had been taken 
out rather too close to the surface, and, in conse- 
quence thereof, about half an acre of one of the 
miners’ cabbage-gardens had slid into the mine, 
leaving an immense hole open to the daylight. 
Fortunately the accident had occurred at a time 
when the workmen were at dinner, and no one 
was injured. As the miners were about to fire 
a blast our friends returned to the shaft, where 
they entered a car, and the turn-table being 
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raised, they passed down to the bottom of the 
mine, where a gang of men were at work in the 
sink, and others on stopes, to the right and left 
of the shaft. Having spent an hour or more in 
inspecting the various operations going on in the 
mine our friends prepared to return to the sur- 
face, but just as they were about to enter a car 
for that purpose, three or four of the dirt-be- 
grimed miners stepped forward and claimed 
their “footing.” As they had heretofore over- 
looked this time-honored custom of “‘ paying the 
shot,” the demand was met in a liberal spirit, and, 
taking their places in the car, the word was given, 
and they began the ascent of nearly two hundred 
and fifty feet. At this moment two sharp dis- 
charges rang upon their ears, followed by rolling 
reverberations, which were repeated again and 
again as the sounds reached the several breasts, 
and being thus returned to the ear, produced 
upon that organ an effect similar to a severe and 
close clap of thunder. With the grumblings 
and mutterings of this grand climax to all the 
awe-inspiring wonders of the place still lingering 
in their minds, our friends reached the surface 
and stepped upon the platform whence they had 
started, glad once more to breathe the fresh air 
of heaven, and have its blue canopy above them. 
Tint found an elevated point from which to make 
a sketch of the works, on the top of a miner’s 
cabin, while the Doctor and Snell visited various 
interesting objects in the vicinity. In this way 
the forenoon was passed, and after dinner the 
party walked over to the Dickerson Mine, about 
half a mile distant. 

This is said to be the oldest mine in Morris 
County, the land, together with the mine, being 
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taken up by Joseph Kirkbride, in 1713; previous | residence, which embraced a wide extent of coun- 





to which time the ore was free to all. For a | try in every direction. Returning to Mr. By- 
long time the only means of conveying the ore | ram’s in time for tea, they spent the evening in 
to the various forges and furnaces for manufac- | arranging for the morrow a trip to the complete 
ture was in leathern or canvas bags, on the backs and extensive furnaces and mills at Boonton, 
of horses. The Hon. Mahlon Dickerson, Ex-| about nine miles east of Dover. Having wit- 
Governor of New Jersey, purchased the property | | nessed the operations necessary to bring the ore 
in 1807, and worked the mine up to the time of | to the surface, they were desirous of seeing it 
his death. Soon after that event the Dickerson | manufactured into bars, sheets, rods, and nails, 
Suckasunny Mining Company became its own-| ready for market. Alas! how little do we know 
ers, and are now prosecuting the workings. The | what the morrow may bringforth! Their dream 
deposit outcrops on the surface of a hill which | were disturbed by no visions of disappointed 
runs in a northeasterly and southwesterly direc- | | hopes, and they awoke to find the promise of the 
tion. The vein dips at an angle of about 50°, | golden sunset of the day previous verified in a 
and is, in some places, thirty feet thick. In| clear and deliciously cool day, with every prospect 
others it is not more than three fect in thickness. | of a delightful drive before them. Upon going 
The ore is very pure, being upward of 83 per | to look for the horses, however (they had been 
cent. iron, and is composed of a very pulverulent | turned into a field to pasture the night previous), 
although closely compacted mixture of small an-| one of them was not to be found. No broken 
gular grains of magnetic iron ore, or magnetite, fence, or bars let down, indicated the way of exit, 
with small round granules of phosphate of lime | and the whole party were completely at a loss to 
or apatite. Such ore is called ‘‘ shot ore” by the | discover how, or by what means, she had escaped. 
miners, from its crumbling easily into small frag- | Several of the men were sent off in various di- 
ments, from the size of a small ‘shot to that of a| rections in search of the truant, but returned 
large pea. The mine is at present worked by | without any tidings. At length, after two or 
means of a perpendicular shaft, which is sunk | three hours had been spent in the unprofitable 
through the soil and rock about forty or fifty | search, inquiry was made of an individual who 
feet, where it strikes the vein, and the kibbles or | | passed if he had seen any thing of the stray 
iron tubs which are used for hoisting the ore, animal. He informed them: that, in passing along 
from that point descend on the foot wall to the | the road at an early hour, he had noticed both 
bottom of the mine, where they are loaded from | of the animals in the field beneath an apple-tree, 
the cars which are used in the galleries. The! the fruit of which they were trying to reach. 
view of this mine shows the group of buildings | While admiring them for their beauty, one made 
covering the engine, pump, and shaft, and also | a rush at the other, who slipped and fell back- 
the opening into that portion of the vein of ore | ward, and as she did not rise he supposed she 
which lies above the surface. The descent into had slid off a bank. Being in a hurry he had 
the mine is accomplished by means of ladders | not stopped to see the result. Upon repairing to 
and steps cut in the rock and ore, through an | the spot it was found that his words were too 
opening made by the caving in of a portion of | true, and that in stepping back from the rush of 
the soil; but as it neither offered any new ex-| | her mate she had trod on the weak and rotten 
periences nor presented any very attractive feat- | covering of a well nearly twenty-five feet deep 
ures, our friends were content with a peep down | | which had been covered up many years previous, 
the shaft and a visit to the various buildings, in- | the existence of which had been almost forgotten, 
cluding the residence of the agent of the Com-| and had fallen to the bottom of it. Upon ex- 
pany, Mr. Canfield, whose scientific taste has | amination it was found that she had descended 
adorned its walls with one of the finest minera- | tail foremost, and that her hind legs were turned 
logical and entomological collections to be found | upward under her while her fore legs projected 
in this country. | in the same direction. The whinny with which 
In their peregrinations about the mine proper- | | she welcomed the appearance of the face of the 
ty our friends had visited a pile of ore contain- | Doctor, who was the first to approach the mouth 
ing four thousand five hundred tons, every pound | of the opening, was a sufficient indication that 
of which had been brought from the mouth of the | she was not badly hurt, although at first sight it 
shaft to the place where it lay—waiting a market | appeared wonderful how she could have fallen 
—on a railroad track which was laid with En-' such a distance without killing herself. The 
glish iron. The distance from this mine and | width of the opening, however, explained the 
the others in its immediate vicinity, to the | seeming paradox. It was but two feet six inches 
Morris Canal—the great channel of communica-! in diameter, and, falling backward as she had, 
tion with the manufacturing establishments of | her struggles to arise had served only to allow 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey—is between one | her to slip foot by foot to the bottom, where she 
and a half and three miles; yet it would not pay | sat so constrained as scarcely to be able to move 
to convey the ore to market. j;amuscle. Of course the unanimous advice of 
Onur friends, after inspecting the various points | 











of interest about the mine, spent the balance, 


of the afternoon in conversation with Mr. C., 
in examining his beautiful cabinets, and in ad- 
miring the charming view from the top of his 


the party which had gathered about the well was 
to shoot her and cover her up, but the Doctor, 


| who would have loved his pets next to his wife 


had he had one, and, having none, had nothing 
else to love, was not disposed to any such course 
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until he had satisfied himself that she was past 
redemption. Clambering down the sides of the 
well he ascertained that none of her limbs were 
broken, and the brightness of her eye and her 
responses to his caressings satisfying him that 
she was not dangerously injured, he returned to 
the surface declaring his intention to bring her 
up if it were possible. All hands went to work 
now with a will to aid in the laudable under- 
taking, and in the course of half an hour a pair 
of shears were rigged and erected, pulleys were 
slung, and the Doctor, descending into the well 
again, passed a broad belt around the back of 
the animal and up between her fore-legs and se- 
cured it to the lower block. Fastening her fore- 
legs together that she might not injure herself by 
her struggles, her hind legs being secured to the 
fall to aid in lifting her, he gave the word to 
“hoist away.” It was some moments before 
there was any perceptible “give ;” but finally, 
little by little, foot by foot, she rose, until at 
length she reached the surface, and a platform 
being rigged beneath her, she was released from 





her fastenings, and once more stood upon her 
feet, apparently none the worse for her fall and 
subsequent confinement, except two or three 
spots on her hips and limbs where the hair had 
been removed. She was quite stiff, however, 
from her long confinement, and it was weeks ere 
she could again travel over the road with that 
elastic step and rapid gait which was her wont. 
This ended, for a time, the intimacy between our 
friends and the Doctor and his beautiful ponies, 
with whom they had spent so many pleasant 
hours. ‘‘ May their shadows never be less!” 

Determined not to be cheated out of their con- 
templated visit to Boonton, and its forges and 
mills and machine-shops, our friends, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Byram, were driven over in 
the afternoon to M‘Cainsville, a little village on 
the Suckasunny plains, about one and a half 
miles distant, where they took passage on the 
‘*raging canal,” and where we will leave them 
in charge of Captain Blivens, the gentlemanly 
commander of the clipper coal-barge 

“Tue Sarsy Fanner.” 





HOW WE GET GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 
BY A MINER OF THE YEAR ’49. 


F the thousands who note the semi-monthly | few are acquainted with the methods by which 


arrivals of treasure, and who, from habit, 
have at last come to consider California a sort 
of gold-producing Croton, whence the supply is 
expected as a matter of course, comparatively 





OUB CAMP ON THE STANISLAUS, 





these riches are drawn from the bowels of the 
earth. I have even found men who supposed 
that the primitive rocker or cradle of 1849 is still 
in general use in 1860. -I believe that it will Le 
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TUE FIRST GOLD-HUNTZRS. 


a service to our friends in the Atlantic States to 
set them right on various points connected with 
the miners of California. 

The old localities, such as the beds of well- 
known rivers and the adjacent “‘bars,” being 
partially exhausted, it has been believed that 
mining could not now be followed so successful- 
ly as formerly, and that only gleanings remain- 
ed for the future adventurer. But for ten years 
the great gold fountain of the Pacific coast has 
never failed; and instead of a decreased supply, 
each year’s returns have shown that, with the 
improvements in machinery and contrivances for 
saving the gold, the yield is steadily augment- 
ing; and this without a material increase in the 
number of workmen engaged. If the shipments 
are sometimes smaller, it is no evidence that the 
gold region is becoming exhausted, but rather 
proves that our resources have been so déveloped 
that many articles formerly imported, such as 
flour, beef, pork, hay, lumber, potatoes, bricks, 
grain, and coal, are now produced in the State, 
and consequently have not to be paid for abroad. 
Business being dull or brisk in San Francisco is 
not always a criterion of the prosperity of the 
extensive gold-producing regions, where the stal- 
wart sons of toil pursue their labors, almost for- 
getting the existence of the distant emporium, 
which thousands of them who came across the 
plains never saw or desired to see. It is to the 
multitudes who labor in the mines and on farms 
that we must turn, to estimate the prosperity or 
decline of the State. The various methods of 
gold mining, and the important improvements 





which have been introduced since 1850, must 
prove of interest to all whose attention has been 
seriously directed toward the rapid development 
of the Pacific States since the conquest. 

It was with the view of personally examining 
these improvements, as well as to renew old min- 
ing associations, that the writer of this joined a 
party who recently made the tour of the gold 
region. We laid out our course and left San 
Francisco early in May, when the great plains 
and rolling lands extending down from the spurs 
of the sierras were carpeted with flowers and 
clover, the sky cloudless, and the air clear as 
crystal. As the limits of this article will not 
permit the narration of every strange scene and 
adventure we met, I shall waive descriptions of 
towns and villages, and confine myself to illus- 
trating, as nearly as possible, the various meth- 
ods of mining in which some of the party had 
once been engaged, or which were explained to 
us during our journey. 

When, in 1848, the news of the gold discovery 
by J. W. Marshall at Sutter's Mill became gen- 
erally known, all the little world of California 
hastened into the mountains to hunt for gold. 
Those were indeed the primitive days of mining. 
Machinery had not then been invented, and the 
materials for constructing the rudest implements 
were with difficulty obtained. In many instances 
baskets or basins of willow twigs were used. The 
sand or earth supposed to contain gold was agi- 
tated in these, and so rich in many instances 
was the earth that,-even with these imperfect 
appliances, a very short term of labor was cer- 
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“* PANNING,” ON THE MOKELUMNE. 


tain to reward the adventurer. At that time|rays. Many gold-seekers used no other instru- 
gold was found in the crevices of the rocks, pro-| ment than a common sheath-knife, with which 
truding from the banks of the streams, and daz-| to pry out these ‘‘ chispas,” and thus, as they 
zled the eye here and there in bright nuggets on | averred, saved time and the expense of ma- 
the surface of the earth, as it reflected the sun’s| chinery. Thousands of dollars’ worth were 
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WINNOWING GOLD, NEAR CUINESE CiMP. 
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CRADLE ROCKING, ON THE STANISLAUS. 


thus collected long before the cradle was intro- 
duced. 

As the wonderful news became more widely 
diffused the common washing-pan was brought 
into use. This was doubtless suggested by the 
Spanish-American batea, or bowl, as the method 
of using both is similar. The pan is filled with 
auriferous earth. The operator sitting or squat- 
ting upon the edge of the stream in which he sub- 
merges the load, holds the pan by the rims, and by 
an alternate gyratory and oscillating motion, with 
an occasional stirring and kneading of the mass 
with one hand, the earth is completely moistened. 
The largest stones are thrown out, and a flow of 
water is made to pass constantly around the inner 
circumference of the pan, by which the load is 
gradually reduced to a few pebbles and specks 
of black, metallic sand, among which the parti- 
cles of gold, if there be any, will be found. The 
rotary movement by which the heavier pebbles 
or bits of gold are kept in the centre, and the 
lighter earth thrown rapidly over the edges, is 
acquired only by long practice; and very few 
Americans can rival the dexterity of the Sono- 
rians in this art, which many of them have 
practiced from childhood in the gold regions of 
northern Mexico. The fine gold can not be 
separated from the black sand, which has nearly 
an equal specific gravity, until the whole has 
been dried in the sun or by a fire, when the sand 
is blown away with the breath. 

Before going farther it will be as well to pre- 
mise that the known fact of the superior specific 
gravity of gold over all known metals and min- 





erals (except platinum) underlies the principle 
of nearly all gold-saving inventions. This will 
appear more prominently as we proceed. 

At the middle bar of the Mokelumne River 
we found a few Sonorians engaged in this pan- 
ning, a method now confined to them, and which, 
among Americans, is only used as an adjunct to 
more extended operations. Nevertheless, one of 
our party, who had a pan, scraped some ‘*‘ good- 
looking dirt” from the bottom of a deserted 
**hole,” and squatting besidé Don Antonio, the 
two hed a trial of dexterity, in which our friend, 
though no novice, was ‘‘ nowhere.” He had, 
however, the pleasure of finding nearly half a 
dollar’s worth of gold in his pan. Six years 
before two of our party had been among the 
company who inaugurated gold-digging at this 
place; but, with the exception of the immova- 
ble mountains and huge rocks on the opposite 
banks, all had been changed under the tireless 
hand of the miners. Whole acres of land had 
been upturned, and the earth and sand passed 
through a second and third washing, and ap- 
parently every particle of gold extracted; yet 
the less ambitious Chinese and Mexicans find 
enough in these deserted places to reward them 
for their tedious labors. 

A volume would be required to perpetuate the 
fabulous tales still circulated of the former rich- 
ness of the placeres along the banks of this river, 
and to which two of us could, in part, bear wit- 
ness from personal experience. How the price 
of a common Irish pofato, in 1849, was one dol- 
lar; a pinch of gold dust paid for a drink of 
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bad whisky ; the same for a ‘‘ chaw” of tobacco; 
and a doctor did not look at you under twenty 
dollars. The Indians, when pressed with hun- 
ger, would occasionally hunt for gold, and often 
with astonishing success, though it was alleged 
that, until the arrival of the whites, they knew 
naught of the rich placers they were daily tread- 
ing over. A Yankee had set up a small tent 
among the miners’ cabins, whence he dispensed 
whisky, tobacco, physic, raisins, and other gro- 
ceries. It is related that an Indian came to the 
tent with a handful of gold wrapped in a rag. 
This he placed in one of the scales, which the 
shop-keeper weighed down with raisins in the 
other, much to the satisfaction of the customer. 
He was so careful, however, to evince no impru- 
dent haste in the transaction that the Indian, 
fearing the other might repent of his bargain, 
suddenly seized the paper of raisins, and disap- 








peared into the woods with the speed of a deer. 
Of course our Yankee did not pursue him, the 
raisins costing him about five cents, and the 
gold amounting to more than thirty dollars. 
The success of mining in California, as well 
as in all other gold districts, depends mainly 
upon a constant supply of water, without which 
the gold can not be separated from the earth. 
For this reason the earliest efforts of the miner 
were directed along the banks of the rivers. 
There were, however, many placeres discovered 
on ground too elevated for any running stream 
to reach; and here the gold had to be ‘‘ packed” 
on the shoulders of miners or the backs of donk- 
eys to the nearest water, often a distance of 
miles. Of course the earth must be unusually 
rich to warrant such an outlay of labor and 
time. Chinese Diggings in Tuolumne County 
was an instance of this. Here were seen troops of 
sturdy Chinamen groan- 
ing along under the 
weight of huge sacks of 
earth brought to the sur- 
face from a depth of 
eighteen feet, and depos- 
ited in heaps, after a 
weary tramp, along the 
banks of a muddy pool. 
These were washed by 
other parties stationed 
there for the purpose, and 
the day’s proceeds equal- 
ly divided. At Shaw’s 
Flat, at the time of its 
discovery, similar means 
were used. A curious 
method was the ‘dry 
washing,” or winnowing 
process, which was con- 
fined to places where wa- 
ter could not be obtain- 
ed. Two Mexicans, part- 
ners of course, would col- 
lect a heap of earth from 
some spot where the 
ground contained grain- 
gold, and rejecting all 
the pebbles, the remain- 
der, pounded to the con- 
sistency of sand, was 
placed upon a sheet or 
coarse cotton cloth, the 
corners of which were 
held in the hands of the 
operators, and the earth 
tossed to a height of three 
or four feet, somewhat in 
the style of Sancho Pan- 
za’s treatment by the cit- 
izens of Segovia. The 
strong breeze carried 
away the light dust and 
particles of earth, while 
the superior gravity of 
the gold, if ever so fine, 
caused it to drop again 


WASUING WITH THE LONG TOM, NEAR MURPHY'S. 
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into the cloth. Bellows were sometimes used | peculiar form of this useful machine is, doubt- 
by solitary adventurers, and where these could | less, familiar to most readers. Rude and sim- 
not be obtained Mexicans could be seen here| ple as it is, the California rocker has been the 
and there tossing little clouds of dust into the} means of enriching thousands. It is not known 
air from their wooden bateas. who was the inventor, but its enlivening rattle 

These primitive methods soon gave way to | began to be heard-in the mines as early as 1848. 
the more practical rocker, or “cradle.” The! At that time its form was, indeed, rough and 
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“TELLO, STRANGER! 0W'S DIGGINS?”" 


awkward. Before saw-mills or lumber were 
within reach the cradle was hewn out of logs 
and the trunks of trees; but it is safe to believe 
that, in those early days, these ungainly ma- 
chines yielded a richer harvest than the neatly- 
finished ones of the present time. 

Our journey from the Mokelumne River led 
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PACKING EARTII, AT CARSON 8, 


us to Sonora, the principal 
mining town of Tuolumne 
County, and situated about 
two hundred miles from San 
Francisco. Here, again, we 
found all changed; the town 
had been entirely destroyed 
by fire since: our last visit, 
and was now rebuilt, with 
the addition of many fine 
brick stores. Not far from 
here, to the northward, is a 
bar or bend in the Stanis- 
laus River, where, in the 
“days of ’49,” two of our 
party had rocked our cra- 
dles and lined our buckskin 
purses to some purpose. 
Here we resolved to locate 
on the old spot. The river 
tumbled and foamed along 
its rocky bed, and the loud 
voice of the rapids echoed 
far and near among the sur- 
rounding mountains. The 
bank was shelving and smooth 
like an ocean beach, and a 
tiny surf, caused by the swift 
torrent, combed in miniature breakers upon an 
expanse of speckled sand, glittering with mica 
and smooth as a planed board. ‘We placed our 
“bed pieces,” set the rocker with the requisite 
pitch, and then attacked the long-deserted placer. 
After throwing aside a few tons of stones, and up- 
rooting a dense undergrowth of shrubbery which 
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QUICKSILVEL MACHINE, IN MORMON GULCL. 


nearly hid our old treasure-house, we came upon | bottom, while the lighter materials, such as earth 


the place where our last efforts had been direct- 
ed. This we had deserted some years before, aft- 
er collecting from it several thousand dollars in 
coarse gold, and the “hole,” now nearly filled 
with stones, had not since been appropriated. 
But times had somewhat changed since, in the 
plentitude of fortune, we had quit this for better 
diggings, and we now resumed the work with all 
the ardor of new miners. A large boulder, which 
had formerly discouraged us, was first pried out, 
revealing a long deep crevice filled with a tough 
clay, the lower part of which we found stuffed 
with the shining nuggets. A pan was soon filled 
with this, and when washed by G in the cold 
waters of the river, resulted in about eighty dol- 
lars of beautifully-rounded gold. Thus encour- 
aged we commenced with the cradle. 

This little machine consists of a box about 
three and a half feet long, by about twenty inch- 
es wide and eighteen inches deep. The top and 
one end are open: upon the back half of the top 
is fitted a closely-jointed box, with a sheet-iron 
bottom pierced with holes of a size sufficient to 
allow small pebbles to drop through into the 
machine. Into this box is thrown the earth de- 
signed to be washed, which is disintegrated and 
made to pass through by a rocking motion given 
to the machine, and for which it is provided with 
rockers like a child’s cradle. The water is bail- 
ed by hand from the stream, near which the 
cradle must be placed. The gold thus separated 








and pebbles, are carried out of the open or lower 
end by the stream of water. 

Rocking the cradle, digging, carrying earth, 
and bailing water were equally divided among 
the party. By night we had exhausted the lead, 
and returned to Sonora the next day four hun- 
dred and thirty dollars the richer for our adven- 
ture. 

For the labors of one man the cradle is proba- 
bly the most economical method of gold mining, 
as the several operations may be conducted with- 
out aid. It is now, however, mainly confined 
to Chinese and Mexicans, whose ambition sel- 
dom aspires to the later improvements. 

A short distance north of Sonora is the town 
or diggings of Murphy’s, once the most cele- 
brated gold-mine in California, and still em- 
ploying hundreds of workmen to advantage. 
The discoverer, a Missourian, after whom the 
place was named, is said to have enjoyed his 
good fortune alone for ‘some time, trading with 
the Indians, afterward known as the Murphy 
tribe, and supplying them with cheap articles 
of finery in return for their labor im the mines. 
With his two sons he thus amassed an immense 
sum in a few months. 

Here we saw the first improvement made upon 
the cradle. This came out in 1850, and at that 
time was regarded as the ne plus ultra of mining 
machinery. It is called the “long tom,” and 
consists of a shallow trough from ten to twenty 


from the earth is arrested in its passage through } feet long, and generally about sixteen inches 


the machine by wooden cleets nailed along the | wide; one end, which slightly turns up like a 
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shovel, is shod with iron and perforated like the 
sieve of a cradle. This trough is placed on 
slightly inclined ground, the sieve’ being at the 
lower end. A stream of water is then turned on 
at the upper end, and several hands supply the 
tom with water, which finds its way to the sieve, 
carrying with it the earth, which it washes and 
disintegrates in its passage. A man is station- 
ed at the end to clear away the ‘‘ tailings,” or 
earth discharged from the machine, and also to 
stir up the earth accumulated in the tom. Di- 
rectly beneath the sieve is placed a box, which 
is furnished with “ riffles” or cleets, to catch the 
gold as it falls through the tom-iron. The ma- 
chine differs little in principle from the cradle. 
Sometimes, where the gold is very fine and lia- 
ble to be carried away by the force of the water, 
a box containing a quantity of quicksilver is at- 
tached to the end of the riffle, where the finer 
particles are saved by amalgamation. The long 
tom is calculated to wash ten times more earth 
than cradles employing an equal number of 
hands. The work is not performed in a more 
thorough manner, but there is a great saving 
of time and labor. When its value became 
generally appreciated the cradle began to dis- 
appear from many localities, and the long tom 
is now almost exclusively used by small compa- 
nies. 

Within a few miles of Auburn, a considera- 
ble mining town of Placer County, we visited a 
well known bend in the middle fork of the Amer- 
ican river called Murderer’s Bar, where one of 
the earliest attempts were made to turn the 





course of a large river with the view of explor- 
ing the bottom for gold. Every bend or shal- 
low place in the numerous mountain streams of 
the gold region has been thus attacked, the wa- 
ters diverted from their course, and made to 
pass through artificial channels, leaving the old 
course dry for mining operations. Works such 
as that shown in the illustration of Murderer’s 
Bar, in El Dorado County, are carried on by 
large companies, who have among them car- 
penters, surveyors, engineers, and stout hands. 
Sometimes the water is taken into a strongly-built 
flume from above, and conducted in a long box 
through the old bed of the river, by this avoid- 
ing the necessity of a canal. The bed of the 
river thus laid dry, the company enter it and 
search in every crevice and pocket for the gold- 
en deposits which should naturally have accu- 
mulated by the action of the river against the 
bases of the adjacent hills. These enterprises 
often yield immense riches, every depression in 
the bed-rock holding its quota of brightly-bur- 
nished gold.. The operations are frequently so 
extensive as to occupy several successive seasons 
before the whole can be explored. At others, 
the premature approach of the rainy season, and 
the consequent freshets, carry away the whole 
works in a night; but on renewing them the 
following year, the crevices and holes are oft- 
en found to have collected an amount of gold 
almost equal to the original deposits brought 
down by the floods from the numerous diggings 
above. Frequently the place has been injudi- 
ciously chosen, and, after months of hard la- 
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hor, the river proves entirely bare of gold. No| month every foot of ground, supposed to be au- 
amount of judgment can select with any certain- | riferous, was appropriated. 
ty a favorable location for ‘‘ jamming” orturning| At a certain distance beneath the surface, 
a river. The long space of still-water below a! throughout the gold region of California, a layer 
series of rapids will sometimes contain pounds | of rock is found, down to which the gold, by its 
of gold; but the same rule followed, in another | superior specific gravity, has gradually worked 
instance, will perhaps result in a total failure, | itself, and here it has become wedged into the in- 
and the company who have located above the | equalities of this ‘‘hard pan.” Long experience 
rapids be the fortunate adventurers. The river | has taught the miner to discard the upper earth, 
operations at Murderer’s Bar are the property of | which is generally valueless, and to seek for gold 
a company of some seventy-five men, one of either in these cracks and ‘‘ pockets,” or in the 
whom informed us that they employed nearly | earth cr layer of clay covering the bed rock. 
two hundred more during the dry season. As | The discovery of this fact gave rise to the method 
fresh deposits of gold are made each year, the | of ‘‘ coyoteing” or drifting, which has since been 
place may be considered a perpetual investment. | superseded by the improvement of tunneling. 
It is estimated that only one in three of these | The first received its name from its fancied re- 
river enterprises proves remunerative. semblance to the subterranean burrowing of a 
One of the richest placeres of California was little animal resembling the fox, and known in 
an extensive sloping flat near the centre of Ca-| California as the ‘‘ coyote.” As the ledge, or 
laveras County, at the foot of a range of quartz | bed-rock, at Carson’s, and other diggings of this 
mountains, separating it from the valley of the | kind, is often found thirty or forty feet beneath 
Stanislaus, and known as “Carson’s Flat.” The | the surface, and no gold can be got except within 
gold deposits were first struck at this place in| a few feet of it, the expense of shoveling away 
1851, The discoverers sunk a smail hole in the the upper earth is avoided by burrowing, and 
shallowest part of the flat where the bed-rock lay | following the ‘‘ leads,” or crevices of the rock, in 
about ten feet below the surface. Here they | and around which the gold is deposited. 
panned out several thousand dollars during the| About six months sufficed to completely honey- 
first week; but though their labors were con-| comb the flat—an area of twenty acres—so that 
tinued with great secrecy, they were speedily | the workmen could pass through each other's 
tracked and multitudes flocked to the place. A claims for a dist» 1.2 of half a mile. These pas- 
small town was built where Carson’s Creek dis-| sages are made through a firm but sticky clay, 
charged into the Stanislaus, goods came pour- | and are only of a sufficient height for the work- 
ing in, Jew clothiers, ram-dealers, and gamblers | men to sit upright in. Following the windings 
followed the crowds of working-men, and in a' of the various leads they are as irregular as the 
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intricacies of any labyrinth of mythology. A 
tallow candle stuck into a niche hewn into the 
damp wall serves to light the burrow. Descend- 
ing into one of these holes we stood on a square 
space of rock at a depth of twenty feet from the 
surface. On the sides of this square were four 
arched entrances leading off into subterranean 
passages. We crawled into one and fullowed 
our conductor, ‘‘hitching” along in a sitting 
posture with an unhappy feeling of insecurity at 
hearing flakes of the moist clay fall from the 
low roof and partly impeding our progress. Here 
and there wooden stanchions had been placed to 
support the roof, but the immense weight had 
warped and bent these, while the superincumbent 
mass bulged on each side as if about to close 
down upon us forever. The muffled blows of 
other subterranean laborers were heard around 
us (for these diggings were still worked), and as 
we progressed we could discern the lights of 
dimly-burning candles shedding a ghastly glare 
upon cadaverous faces. 

Our conductor led the way into a small cham- 
ber about six feet by eight and four feet in height, 
and, having lighted several other candles, we ob- 
tained a full view of our tomb-like apartment. 
On each side of this damp cave, as well as in the 
passages we had just crawled through, the stones 
and other refuse were piled up with the most 
scrupulous regard to economy of room. They 
had been carefully scraped to save any fine gold 
that might be contained in the clay adhering to 
them. On the floor of the cavern were two 
small picks, and as many short crow-bars of 








tempered steel, which had been made of minia- 
ture size for the express purpose of ‘‘ coyoteing.” 

The owner of the claim now directed our at- 
tention to a side of the cavern where we heard 
the blows of an adjacent miner, and, 2 moment 
after, the point of a pick came through the clay 
partition. A few more blows and the boundary 
between the two claims was broken away; a 
rough, bearded face looked through with the ex- 
clamation, 

* Hello, strangers! How’s diggins ?” 

We soon became on intimate terms with our 
underground acquaintance, and, when he had 
picked away the wall sufficiently to give us pas- 
sdge, we crept on hands and knees into his pos- 
sessions, which rivaled, in size and richness, that 
of our cicerone. He had just found the end of a 
crevice, and had a pan filled with clay, earth, and 
pebbles, in which dozens of minute specks of 
gold glittered in the light of the candles. As 
the day was nearly spent we crawled out to the 
nearest shaft, whence we accompanied him to the 
creek and saw him wash out his day’s work. 
There were nearly four ounces of coarse gold in 
his pan, valued at about sixty dollars. 

Sometimes these coyote diggings cave in 
without warning, despite the subterranean sup- 
ports placed by the miners for security. The 
earth thus undermined settles upon the bed- 
rock, and so slowly and silently that the victims 
are buried in a living tomb unknown to the out- 
side world. 

Shortly after our arrival at Carson’s a twelve- 
pound lump of gold, slightly mixed with quartz, 
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was found in the deepest part of the flat. This 
was valued at about two thousand dollars. The 
fortunate possessor walked leisurely along toward 
the store, bearing his glittering treasure in his 
hands, and followed by a crowd of admiring 
companions. He had been prying out of his 
lead a nest of smooth stones, which he scraped 
clean before throwing them into the heap. One 
of these struck him as being rather heavy, but 
the thought of its being gold did not occur to 
him, until, in scraping the supposed stone, the 
yellow metal reflected the rays of his candle. 
With that exception his claim had not yielded 
remarkably well. The earth taken from these 
diggings is either carted or carried in panniers, 
by mules or donkeys, to Carson’s Creek, near by, 
and panned out in the usual manner. It is as- 
serted that, counting the celebrated deposit found 
on the quartz mountain near by, more than 
four million dollars have been taken from Car- 
son’s. 

One of the principal tributaries of the Stanis- 
laus is the stream passing through Mormon 
Gulch, and running within a stone’s-throw of 
Tuttletown. The diggings in this vicinity have 
been celebrated for their richness, especially to- 
ward the head of the cafion known as Mormon 
** Creek.” Desirous of ascertaining if our old 
diggings had been worked out during our four 
years of absence, we purchased an old quick- 
silver machine at this place, which we stationed 
in a certain bend, half-way between Tuttletown 
and the river. The gold in the bed of this 





long tom, and can only be worked to advant- 
age by the use of quicksilver. Minute parti- 
cles, in the shape of flakes, are found adhering 
to the blades of grass in the shallow parts of the 
stream. Our machine, which resembled the 
“bumper,” or Virginia rocker, consisted of a 
wooden trough, furnished with quicksilver rif- 
fles, placed in a frame-work, and so hung as to 
be rocked to and fro by hand. This motion was 
made by one man, and the machine was sup- 
plied with earth by the others, who shoveled it 
in from the bed of the creek. The water was 
led through canvas hose from a series of rapids 
above us; and the operation of shoveling and 
rocking was continued for a week without inter- 
ruption. At the end of that time the amalgam 
was taken from the machine and retorted, when 
we found nearly three hundred dollars as the re- 
ward of our labor. Most vf this gold was fine 
as snuff, and could only have been saved by 
coming in contact with the quicksilver, with 
which it instantly amalgamates. There were, 
however, many pieces from the size of shot to 
that of a pea. 

The elevation of many rich mines has given 
rise to a variety of ingenious inventions for rais- 
ing and supplying them with water. Among 
these is the ‘‘ flutter-wheel,” which the traveler 
will find erected in every conceivable manner 
and place; carried, in all cases, by the force of 
the river currents. It consists of a wheel, some- 
times thirty feet in diameter, the paddles of 


| which are furnished with large buckets, made to 


stream is so fine as to escape from the riffles of a | catch themselves full of water at each revolu- 
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tion, and to discharge into a trough, through 
which it flows to the tom, or sluice, where the 
mining operations are being conducted. This 
contrivance differs little from the common “ un- 
dershot wheel.” They may be seen by the doz- 
ens along the Tuolumne and Stanislaus rivers, 
and supply countless miners with the indispens- 
able water. We saw many of them in the vicin- 
ity of Jacksonville, a mining town of consider- 
able importance, standing at the junction of the 
Tuolumne River and Wood’s Creek. Seven 
years of steady working have not exhausted the 
mines in this vicinity, and new placeres are con- 
stantly discovered. 

Near here we witnessed an instance of the 
habitual gallantry of the California miner. A 
party, among whom were two ladies, were trav- 
eling through the mines, and visited a well- 
known claim near Jacksonville, to see how gold 
was dug. One of the ladies, a celebrated beau- 
ty, went by invitation into a formidable-looking 
tunnel, where she evinced so much sang /froid 
that one of the proprietors, filling a pan with 
earth, promised her all the gold it might contain 
if she dared soil her hands by washing it out. 
She gayly consented, and went through the op- 
eration amidst the laughter of her companions. 
As the earth was gradually reduced so that the 
bottom of the pan could be seen, the rattling of 
gold could plainly be heard on the tin, and when 
thoroughly washed there remained nearly fifty 
dollars’ worth of gold. This is the special pre- 
rogative of ladies, who are always at liberty to 
wash out a pan of earth at any claim they may 


honor with their presence, and the miners take | 





special care that the labor shall be well re- 
warded. 

Our tour of the mines carried us into the fa- 
mous gold country of Mariposa—the far-famed 
region claimed by the pioneer Frémont. One 
of the largest mining counties in the State is 
that bearing this name, which is mellifluous 
Spanish for our word ‘‘ butterfly.” In the cen- 
tre of its richest portion stands the picturesque 
town of Mariposa. This county ranks Number 
Four in the quartz-crushing interest, which has 
grown into an immense and lucrative business, 
despite the disaster and ruin attending it in 
1850-51. It employs millions of capital and 
thousands of miners, and has grown into the 
most important occupation in the State. 

In every part of the mining region there 
are found veins of quartz rock, outcropping 
in many placés, and often traceable through 
leagues of country. These generally contain 
gold: sometimes so fine as to be invisible to 
the naked eye; at others the quartz, when bro- 
ken, is completely studded with the glittering 
particles. In some instances the proportion of 
gold is so smaJl that the most economical meth- 
ods of pulverizing it to extract the gold will not 
pay the necessary expenses ; again the yield has 
been so large that costly mills carried by steam 
and water power have been erected, and with 
such astonishing results that savans have at last 
been compelled to admit that ‘‘ quartz is the mo- 
ther of gold;” and it is now generally believed 
that gold has been originally formed in, or to- 
gether with, quartz, and that it is by the gradual 
disintegration of the latter by the action of wate: 
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GROUND SLUICING, AT GOLD HILL. 


and atmospheric influences that the gold has been | for the purpose the quartz, as it is crushed, passes 


distributed over the country. 
The mill situated at the Frémont vein, in 


out in the form of a thick, milky water, carrying 


with it much of the fine gold, which is thus dis- 


Mariposa County, was among those visited dur- | charged upon a frame-work, across which are 


ing our journey. Like most of the principal 
ones this mill is carried by steam power; and 
some description of this, and another in Nevada 
County, will give the reader some idea of the 
great interest of quartz crushing. The quartz 
is conveyed to the works by carts or mule pan- 
niers from the vein, near which they are general- 
ly erected. The machinery is under the cover 
of a large shed; the apparatus consisting of a 
series of iron stampers, placed in a line, and 
made to fit into iron boxes, which receive the 
quartz, previously broken into egg size. The 
stampers are moved by cogs or cans, connected 
with a revolving wheel, which alternately lifts 
and lets them fall into the bofes containing the 
quartz. By this means from ten to fifty tons 
per day are crushed, according to the power of 
the mills—yielding, at Mariposa, from $30 to 
$80 per ton. 

The quartz operations at Grass Valley, in Ne- 
vada County, have probably made the largest re- 
turns. Some of the richest veins in the State 
have been discovered in this vicinity, some of 
them yielding occasionally two hundred dollars 
to the ton, but by no means averaging as much. 
The Helvetia quartz-mill at this place is one of 
the principal, working thirty-four stampers, and 
crushing on an average thirty tonsa day. The 
stamping-box, already described, is supplied with 
water by a hose or pipe. Through a hole made 








| placed several quicksilver riffles, where the gold 


amalgamates in its passage. Any fine particles 
escaping the quicksilver are arrested below, as 
they pass over a hide or blanket stretched tight- 
ly across aframe. But even these careful prep- 
arations for saving the gold are not always suc- 
cessful; for the ‘‘ tailings,” or refuse from the 
mill, is found to pay nearly as well under a sec- 
ond process as by the original crushing. The 
question how to avoid this waste of gold has long 
been agitated among miners, and is apparently 
now as far from practical solution as ever. 
Besides the quartz-mill proper there is the 
primitive Spanish-American rastra, or drag, 
which we saw in operation at Bear Valley, in 
Mariposa County, and other places. This con- 
sists of two heavy stones attached by a strap to 
a horizontal bar. These are dragged by mule- 
power slowly around a circular trough, paved at 
the bottom, and through which a small stream 
of water is constantly flowing. The gold-bear- 
ing quartz, previously broken into small pieces, 
is ground to paste in the trough, and flows 
away in the usual milky form, to which it is re- 
duced by friction or crushing; and the gold 
amalgamates with quicksilver, which, at short 
intervals, is sprinkled into the trough during the 
grinding. After a certain time the water is 
turned off, the entire pavement of the trough 
taken up, and the amalgam carefully collected 
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and retorted. <A single ton of quartz often af- 
fords a day’s work for one of these slow-jogging 
machines; but they do their work more effectual- 
ly than the crushing-mills, as the quartz is more 
thoroughly pulverized by this constant friction 
and rubbing than by stamping; and in propor- 
tion as the stone can be thoroughly reduced to a 
paste, so much the more completely can the gold 
be extracted. Hence the rastra is used with suc- 
cess at veins which had been abandoned as profit- 
less for the modern quartz-mill. 

These machines are usually put up, worked, 
and owned by Mexicans, who take the grinding 
of quartz, by the job or ton, from mining com- 
panies who lack capital to erect steam mills. 

In the more retired parts of California, where 
the distance and difficulties of access have hith- 
erto prevented the rush of population, there are 
extensive gold regions which have as yet only 
begun to be known. Years must elapse before 
the mineral wealth of Siskiyou, Klamath, and 
Shasta counties can be fully developed, though 
mining enterprises of great importance have been 
successfully attempted in all. Not many miles 
north of the California line on the Pacific is an 
extent of sea-coast, called Gold Bluff from the 
extraordinary gold discoveries made there in 
1851. An /wmerican officer, in pursuit of hos- 
tile Indians with a detachment of troops, discov- 
ered, on the ocean beach, small shining particles 
in the sand, which extended many miles along 
the coast. These, on examination, proved to be 
gold. In a few months the report reached San 
Francisco in an exaggerated form, and crowds 
flocked to Gold Bluff. The result was ruin and 





death to many, and fortune toa few. This style 
of mining has since been pursued with great suc- 
cess. Whether this gold is thrown up by the 
surf from the bed of the ocean, or washed down 
from the inland bluffs, remains unexplained. It 
is found by throwing off the upper or white sand, 
which discovers a layer of smooth, round stones 
embedded in a bank of black sand, in which the 
gold dust literally sparkles in the sunlight. The 
stones are thrown aside, and the auriferous sand 
shoveled into a long trough, on the bottom of 
which is tacked a coarse blanket or hide. A 
stream of water is let on, which carries away the 
sand while the gold is caught in the furze of the 
blanket. If any escapes, it is secured below in 
a short series of quicksilver riffles at the end of 
the trough or sluice. Instances are known at 
Gold Bluff and at Cape Blanco, in Oregon, where 
parties of four men have made from five to ten 
thousand dollars by gold-beach washing in a sin- 
gle season. 

A very popular method of mining is that called 
*¢ ground-sluicing.” This we saw in operation 
in hundreds of instances. I have already de- 
scribed the manner of getting at the ‘‘ pay dirt”’ 
underneath a heavy layer of barren earth, by 
**coyoteing.” Ground-sluicing accomplishes the 
same result with half the labor, and with the 
chance of obtaining from the upper earth some 
gold, which, did any exist, would be lost by the 
first plan. At Gold Hill, in Placer County, this 
operation was in very general use, and one of 
our party, during our short stay there, bought 
an interest in a company of ground-sluicers, by 
which he cleared three ounces of gold-dust, and, 
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on our departure, sold out his share at an ad- 
vance. 

It has been found that the principal deposits 
of gold are on the great rocky ridge already 
referred to as the ‘‘ bed-rock,” and extending 
throughout the mining region, sometimes out- 
cropping at the surface, and at others sinking 
to a depth of above a hundred feet. Where 
the bed-rock is not at too great a depth, the 
miners, instead of sinking a shaft to reach the 
deposits of gold, turn a heavy stream of water 
upon the bank which is to be removed, and with 
the aid of picks and spades reduce it so as to 
leave the lower or gold-bearing earth accessible 
to be worked. The force of the water is such as 
to carry away the debris, while any gold it may 
contain remains by its own gravity and is saved 
with the earth intended to be washed by the or- 
dinary methods. Ground-sluicing is thus, to a 
certain extent, used as a substitute for shovel- 
ing, to remove heavy layers of earth from places 
where gold is supposed to be deposited, rather 
than to separate the gold, which is done by a 
style of sluicing hereafter to be considered. 

Passing through Tuolumne County is a re- 
markable plateau about twelve hundred feet above 
the surrounding country, which, from its flat 
surface and peculiar form, has been named Table 
Mountain. A few years since, a miner (Mr. T. 
A. Ayres), while prospecting here, was led to be- 
lieve that it had anciently been the course of a 
river—a conclusion which has since proved cor- 
rect, by the alluvial deposit and fossils found there 
by the miners. Here had accumulated, in distant 








ages, vast amounts of gold, which however could 
only be reached by shafts or tunnels. One of 
these had been commenced by the discoverer, and 
was abandoned; but others carried it through, 
and struck the interior basin or bed of an ancient 
river, in which were found deposits of gold of 
fabulous richness. The news spread, and the ad- 
jacent country was quickly ‘‘ staked off” into 
claims, according to the local mining rules of 
that neighborhood. 

One of the largest tunnels which have been 
driven into the mountain is on its western slope, 
about six miles from the town of Sonora, and 
has been worked entirely through a bed of tal- 
cose slate and vitreous volcanic matter. It has 
more than paid its way by the richness of the 
mass through which it passes, though the object 
was to reach as quickly as possible the interior 
deposits. The proprietor invited us to enter the 
tunnel, which was made with no small preten- 
sions to skill in such work. It enters horizon- 
tally, and follows the uneven surface of the bed- 
rock. On each side of us, as we entered, the 
damp walls reflected the light of our candles, 
while the roof, which was of sufficient height to 
allow us to walk upright, was strongly timber- 
ed at regular distances, and down the sides 
the water dripped from numerous subterranean 
springs, doubtless far above our heads. Passing 
along the middle is a railroad, upon which cars, 
loaded with earth, are run out by mule-pewer. 
Beneath this is a drain, carrying off, in a large 
stream, the accumulations of water from the works, 
and which affords enough for all mining purposes. 
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As the work progresses the quantity of gold in- 
creases. While we were exploring a lateral 
chamber leading off from the main tunnel one 
of the workmen came upon a pocket, or nest of 
gold, which had accumulated in a hollow place 
in the bed-rock. We held the candlés, and 
watched with curious interest the process of 
gathering the gold. The hole, which was about 
the size of a common wash-bowl, was filled with 
a collection of black mud, clay, disintegrated 
slate, and some black vitreous matter which oc- 


curs, in alternate layers with sand and pebbles, | 


in the body of the mountain. This substance 
yielded like clay to a few blows of the pick ; and 
as the slices were turned carefully up, they re- 


| California ; and with the ‘‘ hydraulic process” of 
which it forms a necessary part, is undoubtedly 
the chief method to which is due the enormous 
sums still obtained from the soil. With them 
are inseparably connected the great system of 
flumes or aqueducts, cobwebbing and interlacing 
the gold region, and leading to extensive and in- 
genious mining operations. The allusion to these 
I have reserved for the close of the article, not 
only because they constitute the latest improve- 
| ments in gold mining, but because all improve- 
ments hereafter to be made, it would seem, must 
necessarily be based upon them. 

As the rivers and creeks were gradually worked 
| over, there remained to the miner only those lo- 





sembled chunks of plumb-cake, the clay being | calities which, though gold-bearing, had not be- 
stuffed in every part with the golden lumps. | come such depositories of the precious metal as 
Upon breaking these pieces in the hand like | the vicinity of rivers which had gradually col- 
bread, the interior was still found plugged with lected the gold in their bedsas they passed through 
pellets of gold, and the whole mass was heavy | the country. It was at first believed that the 
with it. | only available places for gold-washing were the 


When we had reached the end of the tunnel 
we were fifteen hundred feet into the solid heart 
of the mountain. The proprietor had invested 
the earnings of three years in this enterprise, and 
had been eighteen months patiently working to- | 


river beds, bars, flats, and cafions, which were 
so generally attacked in 1849 and ’50. As these 
were exhausted, the hue and cry was raised 
abroad that the mines were ‘‘ worked out.” Cali- 
fornia was then, as since, pronounced ‘ played 


ward the treasures which were certainly to re- out.” ‘* She had gone up,” it was said, “like a 
ward his enterprise. This description, with | rocket, and come down like a stick.” The bub- 
slight variations, would answer for hundreds of | ble had burst—it had long been anticipated—and 
such tunnels in the golden State—such as those | sagacious newspaper editors remembered that 
at Michigan Bluff, Placerville, and Iowa Hill. | they had often warned their readers, and pre- 

The very general mode of mining known as | dicted all this long before. True, the monthly 
‘*sluicing” (which is quite distinct from ‘‘ ground millions continued to pour in upon New York as 
sluicing,” already described) employs not far before, and that staggered the doubts of some ; but 
from one half of the entire mining population of , this, it was said, was only the natural draining of 
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HOW WE GET GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 





FLUME, ON THE SHADY CREEK CANAL. 


the great amounts still floating about the coun- | 


try; and California, after giving a new impulse 
to the world’s commerce and prosperity, was about 
to be laid quietly on the shelf asa used-up concern. 

It was now that intelligent miners began to 
realize that their operations must be extended to 
the districts which had thus far been neglected 
for the more immediate results to be obtained 
from the rivers. The gold region of California 
embraces a country equal in area to the whole of 
New England, and throughout this great space 
there is no part which does not contain gold; 
but in most places the amount is so small that, 
at the present rates of living, it will not pay for 
the working, except by some improved process, 
by which a much greater amount of earth could 
be washed than by the cradle. I have shown how 
this necessity was in part supplied by the long 
tom. The great inventions of hydraulic min- 
ing and the sluice-box formed the next step ; -and 
as it is merely executing in miniature a process 
which has been performed since the creation by 
the mountain streams, no very material improve- 
ments can be made upon the principle, though 
alterations in the manner of its application may 
be suggested. 

At French Corral we visited every place of 
interest with the gentlemanly proprietors of the 
Shady Creek Canal, who have become identified 
with that section of the country. Here may be 
seen the various works of sluicing, canaling, 
fluming, and hydraulic mining. 

A hill of moderate size, which is found to 
contain gold throughout its formation, but too 
thinly scattered for cradle-washing, is generally 





selected for the operation of hydraulic mining. 
A series of boxes, fourteen inches in length by 
about three feet wide, called ‘‘ sluice-boxes,”’ are 
fitted together at the ends so as to form a con- 
tinuous, strongly built trough as long as may be 
desired, sometimes extending several thousand 
feet. This is made of the stoutest boards, and 
of sufficient strength to allow the passage of any 
amount of earth and stones forced through by a 
flood of water. It is lined on the bottom with 
wooden blocks, like the octagonal street pave- 
ment, for the double purpose of resisting the 
friction of the debris intended to pass through it, 
and to make place in the interstices for quick- 
silver which secures the fine gold. Sometimes 
the bottom is furnished with small transverse 
gutters or riffles charged with quicksilver for the 
same purpose. ‘The sluice, thus prepared, is 
firmly placed in a slanting position near the foot 
of the hill intended to be attacked. 

To shovel a mass of several million tons of 
earth into this sluice for washing would, of course, 
prove a profitless job. It is now that the art of 
hydraulic mining is called into play, by which 
the labor of many men is cheaply performed, and 
the hill torn down to its base. The operation is 
simply throwing an immense stream of water 
upon the side of the hill with hose and pipe, pre- 
cisely as a fire-engine plays upon a burning build- 
ing, and few who have not witnessed it can im- 
agine the effect. The water is led through gutta 
percha or oftener double canvas hose, and gen- 
erally from a great height above the scene of 
operations. It is consequently thrown with such 
force as to eat into the hill-side as if it were 
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made of sugar or salt. Neither man nor beast 
can stand for a moment against the projectile 
power of the hydraulic hose; they become a 
weapon of defense, and a miner with a hose-pipe 
in his hand need not fear the advance of half a 
dozen adversaries. Several of these streams di- 
rected upon a hill-side bring down more earth 
than a hundred men with shovels and picks could 
throw. But the art of the miner does not rest 
here. It is his constant aim to undermine as 
well as to break down; he consequently works, 
in a single day, huge caverns into the hill-side 
with his “ water-batteries,” until by certain in- 
dications he knows that a ‘‘cave in” is about to 
take place. Then every body flies from the 
spot. The earth far above their heads begins to 
quake and crinkle, and slowly the face of the 
precipice topples over and falls to the earth with 
the noise of an avalanche. Thus the miner 
makes one of the simplest laws of nature sub- 
servient to his will, and hundreds of tons of earth 
are leveled down for washing. 

Now they return and commence throwing into 
the sluice. Here again the water becomes their 
giant servant; for it not only carries the earth 
through the sluice, completely disintegrating it, 
and allowing the gold it may contain to lodge in 
the interstices of the octagonal pavement, but it 
acts the part of many shovels, and rushes the 
earth into the sluice with tremendous force. By 
these means a few men find it profitable to work 
earth, which, with the discarded, snail-paced 
rocker, could never have been advantageously 
washed. 

When it is considered that in California there 
are at least one hundred million superficial acres 
of gold-bearing territory, from ten to two hun- 
dred feet deep, most of which may be profitably 
submitted to this hydraulic process, the folly of 
predicting the failure of the mines will be appar- 
ent. Vast as have been the sums already ex- 
tracted from the soil, the mines are said to have 
been but ‘‘ scratched over” as yet; and with all 
the quick-succeeding improvements, gold-mining 
is yet in its infancy. 

But experience has shown that most of this 
earth will ‘‘pay” for a second process; and 
numberless are the “tailing companies,” whose 
labors are confined to washing by a more careful 
method the “‘ tailings” or refuse discharged from 
the end of the sluices, often with a success 
which leads one to doubt the efficacy of the 
original process. 

So perceptible already have been the effects 
of this sluicing process, that the entire face of the 
country is being changed by the removing of 
hills and filling up of flats and cafions, while 
some of the larger mountain afiluents of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers are becom- 
ing filled with the deposits constantly poured 
into them from innumerable sluices, each dis- 
charging its daily tons of earth. The muddy 
current extends the entire length of the Yuba 
into the Feather River, and thence into the Sacra- 
mento far below Marysville. The country pa- 
pers have more than once sounded the alarm at 





this threatened invasion of their inland steam 
navigation, which the political theorists regard 
as the first spur of necessity toward forcing rail- 
roads into general use. Such is a brief outline 
of the arts of hydraulic mining and sluicing— 
twin sisters—the natural offspring of gold. 

The one great mining interest which remains 
to be explained is that of the water-companies. 
It has already been shown that water is the grand 
desideratum, without which the richest mines are 
notavailable. Many of the most famous placeres 
have been discovered at elevations above the level 
of the adjacent water-courses, and the attention 
of enterprising companies was at once turned to 
obtaining an artificial supply by diverting the 
mountain streams from their channels throngh 
ditches and canals, following the sinuosities of 
the hills at a proper grade by means of flumes 
supported by stout pine tressel-work. To obtain 
the requisite level, it is often necessary to go 
back into the Sierra Nevada and tap some river 
near its head waters. Some of these aqueducts 
extend across valleys, through tunnels, and along 
the brows of mountains over leagues of country, 
and more resemble great public works than pri- 
vate enterprises. The water is supplied to the 
various mining companies by lateral branches, 
tapping the main trunk along its entire course, 
which in many instances exceeds fifty miles, and 
in a few is more than one hundred. Water is 
sold by the inch; that is, a price is charged for 
all the water that will flow by the day with a 
certain pressure through an aperture a given 
number of inches high and wide. Nearly all 
the Lill diggings and hydraulic mining claims 
are thus supplied with their heavy batteries of 
water. The Shady Creek Canal, owned by 
Messrs. Pollard and Eddy, which receives its 
waters from a stream of that name in Nevada 
County, has proved one of the most successful, 
though not among the largest of these enter- 
prises. 

It is thus that gold mining is conducted in 
California. From a hap-hazard scrambling of 
uninitiated adventurers, scraping here and there 
among the rocks, it has grown into a well-organ- 
ized and wonderful system, employing millions 
of capital and tens of thousands of stout hearts 
and strong hands, and bringing into action an 
amount of energy and inventive genius which 
must result in building up a great Pacific empire. 
With her boundless expanse of arable lands, her 
matchless climate, and the inexhaustible goid- 
mines, California invites the world to share with 
her the blessings of Providence. 

Reader, when next you notice in your morn- 
ing paper, among other “‘ distinguished arrivals” 
from California, the little item of ** 81,500,000 
IN GOLD bust!” think not of the youngest sister 
of the Republic as a creature of premature and 
unhealthy growth, but as a child blooming in 
her freshest charms, and smiling in the confidence 
ofa glorious future. And, above all, when some 
pompous wiseacre tells you that California is 
‘* played out,” ask him if he ever heard of ‘‘ hy- 
draulic mining.” 
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THE FIGHT AT LEXINGTON, APRIL 19, 1775.—FROM A PRINT OF THE TIME. 


THE FIGHT AT LEXINGTON. 
A BALLAD OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


UGGED the patient, panting horses, as the coulter keen and thorough, 
By the careful farmer guided, cut the deep and even furrow; 
Soon the mellow mould in ridges, straightly pointing as an arrow, 
Lay to wait the bitter vexing of the fierce, remorseless harrow— 
Lay impatient for the seeding, for the growing and the reaping ; 
All the richer and the readier for the quiet winter-sleeping. : 


At his loom the pallid weaver, with his feet upon the treadles, 
Watched the threads alternate rising, with the lifting of the heddles— 
Not admiring that, so swiftly, at his eager fingers’ urging, 

Flew the bobbin-loaded shuttle ’twixt the filaments diverging— 

Only labor dull and cheerless in the work before him seeing, 

As the warp and woof uniting brought the figures into being. 


Roared the fire before the bellows; glowed the forge’s dazzling crater ; 
Rang the hammers on the anvil, both the lesser and the greater ; 
Fell the sparks around the smithy, keeping rhythm to the clamor, 
To the ponderous blows and clanging of each unrelenting hammer ; 
While the diamonds of labor, from the curse of Adam borrowed, 
Glittered like a crown of honor, on each iron-beater’s forehead. 


Through the air there came a whisper, deepening quickly into thunder, 
How the deed was done that morning, that would rend the realm asunder ; 
How at Lexington the Briton mingled causeless crime with folly, 

And a king endangered empire by an ill-considered volley. 

Then each heart beat quick for vengeance, as the anger-stirring story 

Told of brethren and of neighbors lying corses stiff and gory. 


Stops the plow and sleeps the shuttle, stills the blacksmith’s noisy hammer, 
Come the farmer, smith, and weaver, with a wrath too deep for clamor; ~ 
But their fiercely-purposed doing every glance they give avouches, 

As they handle rusty fire-locks, powder-horns, and bullet-pouches ; 

As they hurry from the work-shops, from the fields and from the forges. 
Venting curses deep and bitter on the latest of the Georges. 
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Matrons gather at the portals, some with children round them grouping, 

Some are filled with exultation, some are sad of soul and drooping— 

Gazing at our hasty levies as they march unskilled but steady, 

Or prepare their long-kept firelocks, for the combat making ready— 

Mingling smiles with tears, and praying for our men and those who lead them, 
That the gracious Lord of Battles to a triumph sure may speed them. 


I was but a beardless stripling on that chilly April morning, 

When the church-bells backward ringing, to the minute-men gave warning; 
But I seized my father’s weapons—he was dead who one-time bore them— 
And I swore to use them stoutly, or to nevermore restore them ; 

Bade farewell to sister, mother, and to one than either dearer, 

Then departed as the firing told of red-coats drawing nearer. 


On the Britons came from Concord—’twas a name of mocking omen ; 
Concord nevermore existed ’twixt our people and the foemen— 

On they came in haste from Concord where a few had stood to fight them, 
Where they failed to conquer Buttrick who had stormed the bridge despite them ; 
On they came, the tools of tyrants, mid a people who abhorred them; 

They had done their master’s bidding, and we purposed to reward them. 


We, at Meriam’s Corner posted, heard the fifing and the drumming 

In the distance creeping onward, which prepared us for their coming; 
Soon we saw the lines of scarlet, their advance to music timing, 

When our captain quickly bade us pick our flints and freshen priming. 
There our little band of freemen, couched in silent ambush lying, 
Watched the forces, full eight hundred, as they came with colors flying. 


"Twas a goodly sight to see them; but we heeded not its splendor, 

For we felt their martial bearing hate within our hearts engender, 

Kindling fire within our spirits, though our eyes a moment watered, 

As we thought on Moore and Hadley, and their brave ecmpanions slaughtered ; 
And we swore to deadly vengeance for the fallen to devote them, 

And our rage grew hotter, hotter, as our well-aimed bullets smote them. 


Then in overpowering numbers, charging bayonet, came their flankers ; 
We were driven as the ships are, by a tempest, from their anchors; 
But we loaded while retreating, and regaining other shelter, 

Saw their proudest on the highway, in their life’s blood fall and welter, 
Saw them fall or dead or wounded, at our fire so quick and deadly, 
While the dusty road was moistened with the torrent raining redly. 


From behind the mounds and fences poured the bullets thickly, fastly ; 
From ravines and clumps of coppice leapt destruction grim and ghastly ; 
All around our leaguers hurried, coming hither, going thither, 

Yet when charged on by their forces, disappearing, none knew whither; 
Buzzed around the hornets ever, newer swarms each mcment springing, 
Breaking, rising, and returning, yet continually stinging. 


When to Hardy’s Hill their weary, waxing-fainter footsteps brought them, 
There again the stout Provincials brought the wolves to bay and fought them; 
And though often backward beaten still returned the foe to follow, 

Making forts of every hill-top and redoubts of every hollow. 

Hunters came from every farm-house, joining eagerly to chase them— 

They had boasted far too often that we ne’er would dare to face them. 


How they staggered, how they trembled, how they panted at pursuing, 
How they hurried broken columns that had marched to their undoing; 
How their stout commander, wounded, urged along his frightened forces, 
That had marked their fearful progress, by their comrades’ bloody corses ; 
How they rallied, how they faltered, how in vain returned our firing, 
While we hung upon their footsteps with a zealousness untiring. 


With nire hundred came Lord Percy, sent by startled Gage to meet them, 
And he scoffed at those who suffered such a horde of boors to beat them; 
But his scorn was changed to anger, when on front and flank were falling, 
From the fences, ‘walls, and roadside, drifts of leaden hail appalling; 

And his picked and chosen soldiers, who had never shrunk in battle, 
Hurried quicker in their panic when they heard the firelocks rattle. 
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Tell it not in Gath, Lord Percy, never Ascalon let hear it, 
That you fled from those you taunted as devoid of force and spirit ; 
That the blacksmith, weaver, farmer, leaving forging, weaving, tillage, 
Fully paid with coin of bullets base marauders for their pillage ; 
They, you said, would fly in terror, Britons and their bayonets shunning ; 
But the loudest of the boasters proved the foremost in the running. 





Then round Prospect Hill they hurried, where we followed and assailed them ; : 
They had stout and tireless muscles, or their limbs had surely failed them. 
Stood abashed the bitter Tories, as the women loudly wondered 

That a crowd of scurvy rebels chased to hold eleven hundred— 

Chased to hold eleven hundred, grenadiers both light and heavy, 

Leading Percy, of the Border, on a chase surpassing Chevy. 


Into Boston marched their forces, musket-barrels brightly gleaming, 
Colors flying, sabres flashing, drums were beating, fifes were screaming. 
Not a word about their journey; from the General to the drummer, 
Did you ask about their doings, than a statue each was dumber ; 

But the wounded in their litters, lying pallid, weak, and gory, 

With a language clear and certain, told the sanguinary story. 


"Twas a dark and bloody lesson; it was bloody work to teach it; 

But when sits on high Oppression, soaring fire alone can reach it. 
Though but raw and rude Provincials, we were freemen, and contending 
For the rights our fathers gave us, and a country worth defending ; 
And when foul invaders threaten wrong to hearthstone and to altar, 
Shame were on the freeman’s manhood should he either fail or falter. 


On the day the fight that followed, neighbor met and talked with neighbor ; 
First the few who fell they buried, then returned to daily labor. 

Glowed the fire within the forges, ran the plowshare down the furrow, 
Clicked the bobbin-loaded shuttle—both our fight and toil was thorough ; 

If we labored in the battle, or the shop, or forge, or fallow, 

Still there came an honest purpose, casting round our deeds a halo. 


Though they strove again, these minions of Germaine and North and Gower, 
They could never make the weakest of our band before them cower ; 

Neither England’s bribes nor soldiers, force of arms nor titles splendid, 
Could deprive of what our fathers left as rights to be defended ; 

And the flame from Concord spreading, kindled kindred conflagrations, 

Till the Colonies United took their place among the nations. 
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CAPTAIN TOM: A RESURREC- 
TION. 


N one of his letters to Coleridge, Charles Lamb 
raises the interesting question, ‘‘ Whether an 
immortal and amenable soul may not come to 
be damned at last, and the man never suspect it 
beforehand?” Which starts in a thoughtful mind 
the farther query: ‘‘ How long could a man live 
after he was thus dead and damned ?” 

To the latter question, I suppose that only a 
proximately correct answer could be given, viz. : 
It depends, first, upon what manner of soul the 
dead man has; and, secondly, perhaps, upon 
what manner of body he has. 

That there are men thus insensibly dead I 
consider beyond a doubt. I meet such frequent- 
ly in Broadway and Wall Street (in which last 
place they exhibit a degree of movement which 
is horrid enough to me who know their case); 
and to convince the skeptical reader, I propose 
to relate here same singular circumstances in 
the life of one of these Dead Men, who—to set 
my theory beyond a doubt—has but lately suf- 
fered a resurrection: for how can there be a res- 
urrection if death have not foregone? 


When Tom Baker had attained the mature 
age of ten years he began to strike out for him- 
self. This was necessary, because Tom’s father, 
who should have struck out for him, was dead. 
Uncle Amaziah Baker was a man who had all 
his life ‘‘ sailed very near the wind,” as they say 
on the Cape of one who finds his expenses threat- 
ening continually to exceed his income; and 
who, in consequence, affects patched trowsers, 
darned socks, second-hand fish-boots, and a hat 
which was in fashion a good many years ago, i.e., 
when he was married. The fact is, Uncle Ama- 
ziah was an unlucky man; and to be a fisher- 
man and unlucky: surely nothing could be un- 
luckier than that. 

Uncle Amaziah had what is facetiously, but 
unfeelingly, called ‘‘a large wife and several 
small children.” The large wife was a blessing 
to him; for she helped the income more than 
she did the outlay, being not only large but 
healthy, smart, frugal, and a scold. The chil- 
dren were—well, the children were put to bed at 
seven o'clock, to be out of the way, and blessed 
their stars when they got their little stomachs 
full without a scolding. 

Uncle Amaziah, as I have already said, was 
notoriously unlucky. In his youth he had tried 
hard to bea smart fisherman. He was to have 
a vessel when he was twenty-two, and on the | 
strength of that prospect fell desperately in love 
with Prudence Robbins, who didn’t love him in 
return, and told him so at his special request. 
Whereupon Amaziah turned about and offered | 
his wounded heart and prospective fishing-schoon- | 
er to Elmira Rogers; and she, having sometime 
before experienced a hankering after him, incon- 
tinently took him up—which, being a large wo- | 
man while he was a smallish man, she was well | 
able to do. 


When Amaziah got his schooner Elmira got 
her Amaziah. Whether he came to her with a 
whole heart is more than I can tell. He had a 
whole coat, and a whole week’s holiday, and 
then went to live at his father-in-law’s, who liked 
his son-in-law so well that he presently built 
him a small house a mile off, into which the 
young couple moved when Captain Amaziah 
came home for the winter. 

I am afraid I shall again have to state the 
fact that Captain Amaziah Baker was an un- 
lucky man. He had a new vessel, he had a 
new crew, he had brand spanking new fish-gear ; 
but he had his old luck. When the first-fare 
men came in from the Banks, he was at the tail 
of the heap; and he spent so much time in wash- 
ing out his fish, and bewailing his ill-luck, careen- 
ing his vessel and proving that Heaven had a spite 
against him, that the owners lost all patience 
with him, and all hope of their second fare. In 
which last they were not disappointed; for he 
came back from the Banks on Thanksgiving Day, 
and hadn’t wet his salt! However, as he him- 
self remarked to an irate shoresman: ‘‘ We’m 
not so bad off arter all; got more fish than 
Jonathan Young, ’nd there ain’t no sharper fel- 
ler ’n he on the Cape.” 

Now, when you hear an unlucky fisherman 
comforting himself at the expense of an unluck- 
ier, you may guess that his jig’s up. 

‘“Tain’t whistlin’ makes the plow, go,” said 
Uncle Shubael, from whom I had these prelim- 
inary facts ; Captain Amaziah was willin’ 
enough ; but wishers ‘nd woulders makes poor 
housekeepers, ’nd sayin’ ’nd doin’s two things. 
Ef young men mean to git along these days, they 
must fly ‘round, ’n’ study ’n’ dw all in one breath. 
It’s all very fine fur the Captain to work hard, but 
airly up may be never the nearer, ’nd forecast’s 
better’n work-hard any day; ’n’ thet’s what 
Amaziah never hed. But ye can’t make a fog- 
horn out of a pig’s tail; the squeal ain’t in that 
end, ye know. He allers wus right down on- 
lucky, ’nd as my old grand’ther used to say, them 
thet’s born under a three ha’penny star ’Il never 
be wurth two-pence. He warn’t jest slow, but 
he couldn’t never strike when the iron was het. 
When fe sailed other folks fished, ’nd when he 
hove to the fish was always gone. He usen’t to 
keep with the fleet, ’nd thet’s a sign o’ conceit in 
a young man. When he lost he al’ays put on a 
smooth face, ’n’ said ‘good enough ;’ but good 
enough’s a poor shoat, ’n’ though good’s good, 
better’s better, J think. “Tain’t a good sign 
| when a young feller gits so’s’t he kin stan’ it to 
be tail o’ the heap; ’nd no wonder Amazial 
stuck there; fur though a man’s friends may 
help along fur a while, every herrin’s got to hang 
to his own gills: so what’s the use? Them thet’s 
| got shall hev, the Bible says, ’nd, by Godfrey, 
them thet’s got luck kin hev any thing else. 
Thet’s what J’ve found.” 

In short, to put an end to Uncle Shubael’s 
| twaddle, Amaziah went on from bad to worse, 
lost his schooner on the rocks off Manhegan : 
| had to go mate of another man’s coaster all win- 
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ter—no joke, I assure you, to go up and down 
our ice-bound coast from Thanksgiving to May- 
day, do all the work and have none of the credit 
—finally, fell to be cook of a mackerel-catcher, 
and eked out his wretched subsistence by digging 
clams on the beach all winter, at six dollars a 
barrel, frozen fingers thrown in. He worked 
hard enough, but got to be dreadfully slow—or, 
to put it in the Cape vernacular, ‘it took him a 
long time to go an hour.” He had a knack of 
being too late for every thing, and another knack 


of always blaming Providence or some of his | 


acquaintance for this fatality. Finally, after 
losing all his friends, and every thing else he 
could lose, he died and was buried, fully con- 
vinced to the last moment of his existence that 
all his misfortunes were owing to Prudence Rob- 
bins refusing him; from the time of which re- 
jection he dated his uselessness. Peace to his 
bones! For such as he there is no resurrection 
—I mean, of course, in this life. It must have 
been a great relief to him to leave this world, 
and it certainly was to his Elmira, who, though 
she probably diked him from mere force of habit, 
had long ceased to hanker after him. 


Did it ever occur to you to inquire what was | 


the making of one of your smart men? I don’t 
mean a genius, but a Yankee; a man for any 
occasion, who is never too late, and makes even 
a losing speculation pay him something? Nine 
times in ten such a man has had an energetic 
scold of a mother, and a do-less father. So it 
was with Tom—to whom I am right glad to re- 
turn after this dreary story of his father. 

When Amaziah had the good fortune to die— 
the only streak of real luck in his miserable fail- 


ure of a life—he left Mrs. Elmira with five chil-| 


dren to take care of. It was better than if she 
had died and left the five to him; but yet it was 
a hard case. 
tle Tom at least support himself, and this he be- 


gan to do immediately, by becoming cook of a! 


coaster trading between Boston and New York. 
Here he was provided for, and could take his 
monthly six dollars to his mother, who gave him 


instead good counsel, and, when he needed them, | 


new clothes, ingeniously contrived out of his 
father’s old ones. 
Tom had what the Cape men call “ ’nuity,” 


which means what the rest of America calls | 


“‘ go-a-headativeness”—a barbarous word which 
no nation would coin that did not find it easier 
to coin money than words. Little as he was, 
he had felt the multifarious stings of poverty, 
and now saw the world open before him: his 
oyster, whose meat he meant surely to taste. 
And so well did he use his opportunities that 
at twenty-three he was mate of a China-trader, 


She was not sorry to have the lit- | 


which I think he could not himself have ex- 
| plained, got a dollar more per month wages than 
| that close-fisted gentleman had intended to give 
him, to the day when first he was hailed as Cap- 
tain Tom. 

You are not to think that he achieved his good 

fortune without labor. He was not only honest 
and faithful; he was ever at his post, and al- 
ways contriving to understand some trick of 
| steering, or stowing, or navigation, which was 
considerably beyond his years, and to be in the 
very place where a better man was urgently 
needed—whereupon Tom incontinently proved 
himself that better man. Reliable servants 
are always rare, as your wife will tell you, 
friendly reader, if you have not discovered it for 
yourself; and it did not a little for Tom that 
in his various voyages his masters could always 
put their hands on him when they wanted any 
body. Moreover, Tom had that kind of spirit 
which regards the thing just now in hand the 
best thing in the world. When in his boyhood 
he swept the ship’s decks, he swept as though 
sweeping were the very noblest work to which 
the human body and soul could be put; and 
swept so clean that he wrung reluctant praises 
from the oldest growler of the forecastle. In 
fact, Tom was a new broom all the while—and 
a new broom which does not get old is al- 
most as good as a goose that lays golden eggs. 
(Only, a man might be something more and 
| better than even a new broom.) 

Then as he grew up his watch below was de- 
voted to books. Novels sometimes, perhaps, 

| though novels he did not grow to love; they told 
him nothing. Bowditch rather, and the Nautical 
Almanac, and M‘Culloch’s ponderous Dictionary 
| of Commerce, which last was to him the most 
interesting of books. For he never forgot that 
some day he was to be captain—and in those 
four hours of rest he got his education. He 
knew all about the odd corners of the world; 
knew how, where, and in what quantities the 
great commercial staples are produced and used ; 
and one day—it was before he was eighteen 
—surprised Captain Kelley Howes, busy plan- 
| ning out a new voyage, by the confident an- 
| nouncement that if he would take a cargo of 
| codfish to the Cayenne he would make money. 
| Pooh! pooh!” said the Captain. ‘“* Go 
about your business, my boy. Don’t be im- 
| pertinent.” 
|  **Hold on,” cried the owner, who was pres- 
ent, conferring with the Captain. ‘* What do 
| you mean by such impertinence, Sir—offering 
advice to your master? Explain. Why do 
| you want fish sent down to French Guiana?” 
| * They’re Catholics down there, Sir, and they 


and at twenty-six captain and part-owner of one | have slaves besides; all Catholics eat fish on 


of the finest Indiamen out of Boston. 


| Friday, and salt fish is cheaper than meat, in 


I have not time to recount here the various | any hot country, for slave-food,” answered Tom, 
fortunes of these intermediate days, but know | sententiously, his face burning at the -reproof and 
that his native shrewdness never failed him from | his own audacity. 


the day when, a little shaver of twelve years, he | 


‘¢ That'll do! Nowclear out, Master Philos- 


begged a cabin-boy’s berth with Captain Nicker- | opher,” said Mr. Sleeper, pushing him off the 
son, and, by some occult trickery of bargaining | quarter-deck. But he turned to his Captain, 
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and said, gravely, ‘‘ You must take care of that 
lad; some day I'll give him a ship.” 

He heard nothing farther of his impertinent 
suggestion, but the brig Cerito went down to the 
Spanish main with a load of dried cod, and on 
her next voyage Tom was her second mate. 

They don’t doubt of themselves, these Cape 
boys. I dare say when Tom was twelve he felt 
himself equal to the command of a seventy-four- 
gun ship; and what is more, trusting to luck 
and his native shrewdness, would have carried 
her safely round the world. When first he was 
second mate he got himself, by some foolish 
bragging, a reputation for speaking Spanish. 
Now the brig was bound to Palermo, and losing 
a spar on the outward passage, put into Port 
Mahon to get it replaced. Away goes the Cap- 
tain to order his yard, but finds the ship-builder 
innocent of the English language. ; 

** Send the second mate this way,” cried the 
skipper; ‘‘ he'll talk to him.” 

Whereupon enter Tom, with inward trepida- 
tion, but much outward brass. 

*¢ Tell him I want a new main-yard, and must 
have it by to-morrow evening.” 

Tom (to the Spaniard, with a familiar air). 
*¢ Sefior, roundy come roundy, and squary come 
squary: you make a main-yard for John Ingle- 

” 


SPanraRD (amazed). ‘‘ No intendez” (I don’t 
understand). 

Tom (to skipper, with virtuous indignation). 
** He says, not in ten days, Sir.” 

Sxrerer (enraged). ‘Tell him to go to 
H—alifax. We'll hunt up some other man.” 

And Tom’s luck did not fail him; for the 
next spar-maker they addressed understood En- 
glish. Now the point and moral of this incident 
lies here: Tom, having once successfully cheat- 
ed, did not trust the devil again, but sat him- 
self down to the study of Spanish, and, by the 
help of an Andaiusian shipmate, could both 
read and speak it by the next time he passed 
Gibraltar. A duller fellow would have chuckled 
over his escape, tried it again, and failed miser- 
ably. 


IL 


When Prudence Robbins gave to Uncle Ama- 
ziah that fatal blow which sent him staggering 
into the arms of Elmira Rogers, and, as he be- 
lieved, crippled him for the balance of his life, 
one of her motives was this: she loved some- 
body else. Said somebody was named Isaiah 
Crowell; and the marriage of Isaiah and Pru- 
dence, which took place in due course of court- 
ship, resulted in: little money, considerable hap- 
piness, and one daughter, named Mehetabel. 

Now one of the earliest play-mates of little 
** Hetty” was Tom Baker—at that time little big- 
ger. I suppose it was out of some latent kind- 
ness for the man who had once o*fered her all 
the best of men can offer a woman that Mrs. 
Prudence showed an especial regard for little 
Tom, whose happiest hours were spent beneath 
her roof—who, as Uncle Amaziah once remark- 





ed, should have been his mother. The little 
Mehetabel was a pretty child, and Tom’s earliest 
love affair had her for its object. In fact, until 
he went to sea, he used to call her his little wife, 
and when he returned from his voyages he al- 
ways brought something—a bright handkerchief, 
a box of figs, a string of coral, some gay sailor 
gift, redolent of foreign shores—for her; who, 
meantime, grew persistently prettier, till, at the 
age of eighteen, she had a face which would 
have been rarely out of Tom Baker’s memory 
had not business and the thoughts of his career 
occupied the foremost and most important place 
there. But Iam sure Mehetabel got more of 
his thoughts than any thing else but business. 
He no longer dared call her his little wife, and, 
indeed, got his ears boxed, when, coming home 
one day, he demanded his usual kiss. 

*¢ She'd show him that he could not take such 
liberties with young ladies on the Cape, what- 
ever Mister Impudence might do to the tawny 
young women he met on his voyages ;” wherein 
she wronged poor Tom sadly, for a more faithful 
lover (of business and Mehetabel) could not have 
been, and his career and her fair image kept him 
unusually free from all temptation of foreign 
kisses. 

Poor Tom! with his sailor innocence of wo- 
man’s wiles, he was considerably taken aback. 
Confident of his own love, he had—business-like 
—taken hers for granted, and had predeterm- 
ined not to ask formally for her till he got his 
ship. And now—now, when he felt like imme- 
diately having his fate decided for him, he did 
not dare. 

Result: what is commonly known as a lover's 
quarrel. Tom sulky: Mehetabel pouting. Tom 
savage: ‘* Het” ingeniously cruel. Tom determ- 
ined to go home from singing-school with Het’s 
aversion, Mercy Nickerson: ‘‘ Het” triumphant- 
ly ahead, laughing and talking to Enoch Rog- 
ers, Tom’s second cousin—a first-class stupid, 
whom he had already once thrashed for atten- 
tions to Mehetabel. Whereupon Tom, humbled, 
bit the dust, anc tried to mollify the saucy beau- 
ty by a present of his best Canton silk handker- 
chief, which was received with a toss of the beau- 
tiful head, and a look of the wicked gray eyes, 
which said, plainly, ‘‘ Z’// show you, Mister Im- 
pudence.” 

This time Tom was chief mate. They were 
bound on a long voyage, and the poor fellow 
finally determined to tell his love and know his 
fate before he sailed. What long hours he spent 
in devising the scene in which the important rev- 
elation was to be made! How he determined 
each day, as his sailing-day drew near, that now, 
this evening, before he slept, all should be over! 
How, neglecting the while even the sacred 
thoughts of business, he rehearsed to himself, 
shaving before his little round pocket-glass, or 
walking alone among the scrub pines on the 
sand-beach, or sailing his boat across the bay, 
the very words in which he would ask for the 
great prize! And then, when all was arranged 
—when the very manner in which the subject of 
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subjects should be introduced was ingeniously | self a part of even his small share of bread and 
devised, and the fatal trap was ready to be | water to comfort his dying captain; in all things 
sprung—behold ! the victim was off! She had | a brave, self-sacrificing, hopeful soul. His ship- 
a headache, or she had promised to go out with | mates did not speak of him but with icars in 
Enoch, or she preferred to stay at home with fa-| their honest eyes. And now he was come home, 
ther and mother: but plainly she had some in-| penniless, almost shirtless, to gain some strerigth 
stinctive perception of what was coming, and | to tempt the deep once more. 

avoided it, as women know how to avoid what | I suppose you think they made a hero of him 
they do not wish to meet. Day after day Tom | —those staid old Cape folk? Not they. He- 
lingered in torture, till at last he must be off ; | roism is too common with them for that. 

and, going over to say farewell to Mrs. Prudence | ‘* Well, Burgess,” said Captain Young, “I 
and her daughter, now firmly determined to | hearn ye had bad luck, boy?” 

bring matters to some distinct issue, he found | **Yes, Sir; not so bad’s it might ha’ been, 
Miss Mehetabel—gone to Hyannis to spend a/| though.” 

week ! |  ** Well, well, better luck next time. Heard 

‘¢ She'll be sorry not to have bid you good-by, | you held yourself like a man, though. That’s 
Tom,” said kind Mrs. Crowell; and with this! right. Want to come mackereling with me?” 
morsel of cold comfort he was obliged to take off | That was Farley Burgess’s welcome home. 
his wounded heart Canton-ward. | From the Cape men, at least; who appreciate 

To tell the truth Mehetabel did not love any | manliness readily enough, but having it also in 
one—but especially not him—and she had just | their own bones, don’t fling up their hats and 
begun to discover that fact. She had indeed | make speeches when one of their fellows has 
“liked him well enough”—oh, fatal phrase to | done his duty man fashion. But the Cape wo- 
lovers!—in that girlhood which was just now! men—God bless them!—in their quiet hearts 
ripening into dangerous womanhood. ‘That is | Farley Burgess found such welcome that he had 
to say, he was her earliest playmate, and she | never in his life seenso many bright eyes as now 
was always glad to see him. But in these last | rested upon his patched shirt and starved face. 
years Tom’s sober business face, on which the| And brightest of all were the gray eyes of 
untimely cares and eager ambitions of his life | Mehetabel Crowell. 
had written their hard lines too early, had lost| Tom's luck was nothing against this man’s 
its charm for her. I have noticed that your | misfortunes. Tom’s smart looks and Canton 
thoroughly lucky man, who rushes on through | handkerchiefs stood no chance against Farley’s 
the world, conquering and to conquer, mastering | torn clothes and sea-washed face. 
every opposing circumstance, winning every| And so Tom Baker's fate was decided in his 
point on which he sets his fancy, scarce ever | absence. 
gains the woman’s heart he loves. For women 
have an instinctive horror of worldliness—an in- | om. 
stinctive jealousy which closes their hearts against | When he came home Farley and Mehetabel 
the man who may in after-life care less for wife | were betrothed. When they should be married 
and babies than for bank stock, and live more was a question of time and luck; for on the Cape 
in Wall Street than in the bosom of his family. | young folks must have a house and garden spot 
‘Thou shalt have no other love but mine,” says | of their own before their marriage is like to have 
every true woman’s heart ; and so when your con- | the applause of a prudent and comfort-loving 
quering hero confidently assails this last frail for- | public, which has the fear of poverty ever before 
tress of a woman’s heart, he finds it impregna- | its eyes. 
ble—to him. | Tom came home with an easy, self-satisfied 

So it was with Tom; and while he was going | swagger, excusable enough in one who at twen- 
on from luck to luck, and saw himself now pres- | ty-six, and without help of rich friends, bas 
ently to be not only rich but honored—while he | achieved the command of an Indiaman. This 
was eagerly grasping all he could of that- good | time a crape shawl was brought for Miss Mehet- 
which was to him supreme, behold, Mehetabel | abel’s acceptance; and when offered, was kindly 
was lost to him forever | declined. 

There came liome one day from sea one Far- | ““Why? It was not seemly for a young girl 
ley Burgess, of whom strange stories were told to accept such presents even from a good friend, 
on the Cape. He had been mate of a ship bound | as Tom was, and, she hoped, always would be,” 
to Rio, and on the outward passage his vessel | was Het’s timid explanation. 
had foundered and sunk. For many days they} Whereupon Tom refused longer to be called 
floated about, in a small boat, at the mercy of | | friend, and bluntly demanded right to a dearer 
the winds and waves; slowly perishing of hun- | title. 
ger and thirst; at last lifting ravenous eyes to| And then it all came out. How Mehetabel 
each other, with dreadful thoughts of what should | had always liked Tom, and always would. How 
come to-morrow. Till one glad morning the she loved some one else. How she had never 
wretched crew were picked up by a passing ship. | loved him. ‘“ Had she ever told him she did?” 
Now, in all these days of heaviest trial, young | she asked, wickedly unable to restrain this lit- 
Burgess had been the life of his companiuns, | tle stinging reproof to one who had, it seemed to 
keeping up their fainting hopes, denying him-| her, been all too confident of a love which he 
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had taken little care to gain, except by gifts; 
and Het’s cheeks glowed, and her heart grew 
scornful, as the thought came that perhaps this 


proud young sultan thought a Canton handker- | 


chief guerdon enough of love. 

*¢ And who is the happy man, Miss Meheta- 
bel ?” asked Tom, with a quite perceptible sneer, 
when he found speech of his rage and surprise. 

** Tom,” cried Het, bursting into tears, ‘‘ don’t 
speak so tome! What have I done that you 
must look so? Did J know? Did you ever 
ask me to love you? J never knew you loved 
any one better than your ship and your voyage. 
And if I do love Farley Burgess, and he loves 
me, there’s no reason you should be mad!” 

**Farley Burgess, eh?” said Tom, stung be- 
yond self-possession ; ‘‘ well, I wish you joy of 
Mr. Farley Burgess, that’s all. Good-by!” 

And he left poor Mehetabel sobbing, and went 
home to his little room, locked himself in, and 
there silently surveyed his defeat. 

It strikes men differently, this accident which 
had just now befallen Captain Tom. (For an 
accident I must call it, seeing that women are 
the most inconsistent and uncertain of created 
beings.) I have known a man thoroughly hum- 
bled by a rejection. Have seen him after, a 
little sadder, a little lonelier perhaps, but also a 
great deal tenderer, wiser, manlier; acquiescing 
in his fate; acknowledging that he was not 
worthy this divine blessing of a true woman’s 
love; but cherishing her memory ever after with 
a love purer, kinder, nobler, because less selfish 
than before: such a love as many a Benedick 
rises to only after years of trial and suffering 
have cleansed him and made him pure. Giving 
thereafter to all the world, but especially to all 
pure women and little children, this wealth of 
love which she could afford to do without, and 
growing into genial old bachelorhood with the 
fine grace of a loving heart ever surrounding 
and brightening his life. 

Captain Tom was another manner of man. 
The bitterness of death was in his heart as he 
paced the narrow floor of his little room. He 
gnashed his teeth, and swore great oaths, redo- 
lent of tar, great oaths of vengeance for this his 
first defeat in life. There is no finer fellow in 
the world than your prosperous go-ahead man— 
while fortune favors him, that is. He acquits 
himself of life with a graceful swing which cap- 
tivates all beholders—of the male sex particu- 
larly; finds it easy enough to be witty or gen- 
erous ; and standing at the top, flings down with 
gracious complaisance his penny or his good 
word to the poor devils below. Every man gives 
him his hand, and by very virtwe of his success 
he gains the air which wins him greater luck. 
But beware of this man’s first defeat. Napoleon 
carries all before him till Waterloo, and then— 
never was so mean and undignified a prisoner as 
he. 

Tom gnashed his teeth in impotent rage. 
How could he be revenged? and how could he 
live without his satisfaction? Tothrash Farley 
Burgess was of course the first thought. But 





then—setting aside the chance that he might not 
succeed in this so very well—it occurred that this 
would only make him a laughing-stock to his 
friends. ‘Tomarrysomeoncelse? ‘Tom smiled 
sardonically, and vowed eternal hatred, not to 
this one woman alone, but to all the tribe! What 
should hedo? What cou/d he do? that was the 
worst. 

Pondering which things, he opened a letter 
from his owners, which that afternoon’s mail 
had brought from Boston. And as he read his 
face lit up with a smile so devilish in its malig- 
nity that now indeed it was evident he had 
found his revenge. 

And so he had. The letter related that his 
ship was nearly ready. That he would please 
report himself in Boston in one week from date. 
That if he could pick up at home three or four 
good boys it would be well to ship them. That 
probably Mr. Farley Burgess, whom the owners 
had engaged as second mate, would be able to 
give him some assistance in this. That said 
Burgess had been some time waiting for a berth, 
and as they knew him to be a reliable and intel- 
ligent man, they trusted Captain Baker would 
be pleased with his second officer. That they 
remained his obedient servants. 

‘¢D— him,” muttered Captain Tom, crush- 
ing the letter in his hand, ‘‘ I’ve got him now.” 

Tom had him sure enough. He was abund- 
antly satisfied—so he wrote the owners—and as 
for Farley, even if he had zot been satisfied, 
which, knowing nothing of the storm he had 
raised in his Captain’s heart, was not the case, 
Tom knew he would not back out. 

I need not stop to recount all the guileless 
ways in which poor Mehetabel sought to mollify 
the rage of her lost lover—to show him what he 
would by no means see, that he alone was in 
fault; to win from him one good word, or in- 
sinuate into his hard heart one kindly thought 
of her he had so professed to love. Tom cher- 
ished his hatred, his sense of injury received and 
revenge due, as men always cherish the devil 
when he has secured a snug corner in their 
hearts. ‘‘ His old luck had not failed him yet,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ for what could be luckier 
than to have his arch-enemy at this vantage ?” 

Poor Mehetabel had little comfort of her love. 
For she knew, better than you do, probably, fair 
reader, how thoroughly indeed Tom had Burgess 
inhis power. At best the second mate of a ship 
is only the chief drudge. The first on deck and 
the last to leave it; the first to put his hand to 
every mean toil; the first to leap to every place 
of peril; the first to be blamed if any thing goes 
wrong; the last to receive credit if all goes right. 
It is no small matter to hold creditably this post, 
which demands, for the wages of a porter, all 
the manual skill of the finest old sailor; all the 
energy and endurance of a dray horse; all the 
judgment, knowledge, and fertility of resource 
necessary to command a seventy-four. Then 
consider that the autocrat who holds in his hands 
the few morsels of comfort left to this luckless 
mortal is his deadly enemy, and has not only 
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power and will, but time, place, and opportunity, 
to wreak upon him every small indignity, every 
discomforting annoyance which the devil of in- 
genuity can prompt. 


No wonder poor Mehetabel | tain. 


the mate’s watch simply washed down; and thus 
poor Burgess fell into bad odor with his crew, 
as one who tried to “‘ curry favor’ with the Cap- 
He curry favor! He lingered over his 


carried her anxious face over to old Mrs. Baker’s, | dinner, in pleasant converse with the mate, 


and humbled herself in vain efforts to make it up 
with Tom. 


IV. 


And so the good ship Melchior sailed. 

Do you know what they call “ hazing” at 
sea? fazing is the art of tormenting systema- 
tized; it is making a man unhappy without 
breaking his bones; it is adroitly robbing him 
of every privilege and comfort which the law 
does not in so many words secure him; heaping 
upon him every indignity short of that last point 
where even prudent men come to blows; artfully 
indulging every other man that this man’s com- 
plaints may find no backers: in short, it is mak- 
ing of the narrow decks of an Indiaman such a 
hell that many a good man has been hazed over- 
board to cool his agony in a watery grave; and 
many another, less lucky, has been hazed into 
murdering his hazer—whereupon the majesty of 
the law steps in and virtuously strings him up. 
This is hazing. They say our American captains 
are good at it. I have known one or two who 
were. There was Captain Carver—but he was 
a fool. 

And to this work Captain Tom—dead and 
damned if ever a living man was in this world— 


now devoted long days and studious nights. The | 


sore which festered at his heart left him no peace, 
no rest, no joy. His black face, not scowling, 
but carrying ever a fine devilish sneer, cast its 
gloom even to the bows of the old ship, whose 
good heart of oak had surely never before carried 
such an infernal load as this. 

And truly he hazed Farley Burgess. 

The Highland light was not yet out of sight 
when the work began. The foretop-sail was to 
be reefed, and Captain Tom, well knowing that 
if at this first reefing match the second mate did 
not get his weather earing he would be disgraced 
forever with the crew, by various subterfuges 
kept him aft till the gear was hauled out and 
the men were in the rigging. This time, though, 
Farley was too much for him, for, springing on 
the yard, he ran out over the men’s heads, to 
their no slight admiration, and took his place 
of honor. 

But this was only a beginning, and Captain 
Tom was not the man to be defeated on his own 
deck. Day and night he found fault. If the 
log was not written up at the exact time; if the 
ship was steered badly; if too much or too little 
sail was made; if the wind changed suddenly, 
and she was not at once put about, down he 
came on the second mate. He refused new rope, 
and when a halyard carried away called Mr. 
Burgess to account. He deprived the morning 
watch of their six o'clock coffee, and contrived 
that the second mate should bear the blame. 
The starboard watch always holy-stoned the 
decks—by his secret orders to Burgess—while 


knowing that meantime the second mate’s din- 
ner was spoiling. Shall I tell you more of the 
small, maddening tyrannies of thesea? No; let 
it suffice that the devil need want no better posi- 
tion to wreak his spite on any. poor human soul 
than this of Captain Tom’s: autocrat of an India- 
man; lord of all he surveys; holding a power 
of more than life and death over the wretches 
who must go when he says go, come when he 
says come, and stand silent when his lordship, 
moved by indigestion, or a broken night’s slum- 
ber, vents his spleen upon them. 

Let it suffice, that, whatever artifice any ma- 
lignant genius could suggest, Captain Tom un- 
scrupulously used to bring his second mate into 


| contempt, and tu make his life thoroughly wretch- 


ed. Always stopping short, remember, at that 
point—very far off, indeed, on shipboard—where 
resistance becomes a virtue: though not even 
then a lawful virtue. For bear in mind that, 
under our blessed laws, your Captain may 
starve you, may curse you, may beat you, may 
force you to peril your life beyond hope of salva- 
tion, and you may not resist—may not even re- 
monstrate. You may sue for damages—that is, 
if you survive, and your tyrant does not leave 
the ship at Sandy Hook, and disappear till you 
have gone to sea again to keep bread in your 
mouth, as some of our ‘‘ Bully” New York cap- 
tains used to do, and do now, for aught I know. 

And Farley Burgess bore it all. Patiently, 
silently: only not defiantly, for he felt that if it 
once came to defiance, actual battle would be 
imminent—and then—Mehetabel. How he re- 
pined over the hard fate which tied his hands, 
and bound him, an honorable brave man, every 
inch a sailor, to bear, unresisting, the contume- 
ly of sucha master! Once, indeed, he ventured 
onaword. They layin Canton River, opposite 
Whampoa; and Farley said, 

‘*Captain Baker, you don’t seem to be satis- 
| fied with me.” 

“‘Yes, Sir,” replied Tom, with a gleam of 
malignant triumph in his eyes, ‘‘ I am satisfied ; 
why ” 

‘You don’t show it, Sir; and I have to say 
that if you want to be rid of me, you need only 
make out my discharge.” 





“‘No, Sir; if you don’t like your berth you 
may desert. I don’t think I shall look for you. 
| But J’m satisfied.” And the cool villain turned 
| away. 

Of course Burgess could not desert, and thus 
| stain his fair fame at home with bride and own- 
ers. 

The passage home was just as bad. There 
| was no relenting in Captain Tom, who, to tell 
|the truth, was getting such a habit of abusing 
his second mate that he would have found it diffi- 
|cult to leave off. Day by day his heart grew 
| blacker with the hate he so carefully nourished. 
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Day by day as he himself grew more wretched, 
he found more pleasure in hazing Burgess. But 
even a passage home must come to anend. I 
scarce know what was in these men’s hearts, to- 
ward each other, as they approached once more 
their native shores. Captain Tom thought only 
of the present, and probably gave no heed to the 
day of reckoning which was approaching. And 
Burgess? ‘I'll thrash this beast till every bone 
of his body cries for mercy.” This was what 
honest Farley Burgess said to himself fifty times 
a day, counting eagerly every mile the good ship 
bore him on his way to liberty and revenge. For 
even an honorable brave man may be imbruted 
by such persistent devilishness as Captain Tom’s. 

And now they near the land. Still no let-up 
from Captain Tom. And now they see the land, 
the old Highland of Cape Cod; and to-morrow 
Farley Burgess means, “‘ God willing,” to give 
this his tyrant such a warning as will go far to 
make a man of him, if he survives. 

*¢ God willing.” 

They had been slowly drifting all night, and 
just caught a glimpse of the land in the dim dis- 
tance, as the morning sun rose fiery out of the 
ocean and plunged into the other sea, of clouds, 
which waited his appearance to hang out their 
colors of fierce portentous scarlet. 

“Sunrise red in the morning, 
Sailors take warning,” 
chanted old Harry Hill, a sturdy croaker of the 
forecastle, who, by dint of persistently foretelling 
ill-luck, had now and then got himself the repu- 
tation of a prophet. 

“Never heed the warning,” replied Burgess. 
*¢ To-morrow night you'll sleep softer than you've 
done this year past, old Harry, in your snug 
Sailors’ Home.” 

All day they drifted down upon the land—no 
wind, but only a rapid tide setting the ship with 
no small speed along the bending shore, till at 
last it seemed they must round the Race, and 
drift past Wood End, fairly into Provincetown 
harbor. 

Better they had. 

Toward night a slight breeze was felt from 
the southward, and spreading all studding-sails, 
threatening as it looked, Captain Tom urged the 
good ship on. 

But scarce were the studding-sails set when 
the breeze chopped round to the north. The 
great white clouds which had rolled over and 
over along the horizon all day, rose, as by magic, 
and covered the whole sky ; the wind came in 
sharp puffs, each stronger than the last ; and by 
the time the topsails were close reefed there blew 
a gale from the north, beneath which the old 
ship lay down almost to her beam ends. 

When they had once more time to look round, 
they found themselves where they should not 
have been caught in this gale. The land of the 
Cape trends by a long slow curve from the High- 
land light to the west and south; and by a 
shorter semicircle, from the Race, forms the 
landlocked harbor of Provincetown. Between 
the Race and the Highland is a stretch of high 


bluff, with a narrow beach running along its foot, 
and this, from its shape, is known to navigators 
as the “back” of the Cape—the place where 
many a good homeward-bound ship has laid her 
bones to bleach. Now, while the Melchior lay 
becalmed, the tide, which runs along here like a 
millrace, had set her imperceptibly past the 
Race, and left her with this fatal ‘* back” dead 
under her lea. 

There was no time for deliberation. Putting 
the ship on the port tack, Captain Tom shook a 
reef out of his main and foretop sails, set his whole 
foresail and reefed main-sail, and sending the best 
man to the helm, sought to drive her past the 
bluff point which now loomed fearfully near, 
through the dark gloom of the night. 

“If only the tide favored us,” sighed he to 
himself. But the deadly tide of the Race favors 
no man. 

On she forged, groaning grievously under the 
tremendous pressure of her canvas, which sent 
her headlong into vast seas, each one of which 
it seemed must be her tomb. The men held on 
about the quarter-deck—there was no living, for- 
ward—and with set faces awaited the event, 
powerless to do more. The officers stood aft, 
watching the helmsman ; scanning close the sails 
and rigging, fearful lest some over-strained piece 
of cordage might give way and plunge all into 
ruin. Captain Tom, silent, grim, every nerve 





; braced, every sense alive to the occasion, held by 
| the mizzen rigging, now watching the red glare 
| of the light, which shone almost down upon his 
| decks, now commanding the helmsman to ‘ ease 
| her when she pitches—you'll have the masts ont 
| of her next !”—as though old Harry Hill had not 
| steered a frigate ere now, in as tight a place as 
| this. 

| ‘*We don’t gain much, Sir,” shouted Mr. 
| Falconer, the chief mate, in the Captain’s ear, 
| pointing to the high bluff which already seemed 
| overtopping the masts, and from whose edge the 
fearful glare of the light-house light seemed calm- 
ly eying them, as some one eyed Polyphemus 
waiting for the prey which should be surely his. 

**No, Sir, we lose,” was Captain Tom’s re- 
ply; ‘‘set the mizzen topsail, close-reefed, and 
go out, some one, and loose the jib!” 

The men looked aghast. Five or six sprang 
to prepare the mizzen topsail; but no one moved 
forward, 

‘¢ Loose the jib! d’ye hear there? What are 
ye waiting for?” shouted Tom, chafing at the 
| delay. 

‘*No man can lie out on that boom and live, 
Sir,” said an old seaman, touching his forelock; 
and as he spoke a solid green sea boarded her 
over the bows, submerging bowsprit and jib- 
boom, and swept aft an avalanche of water, 
bearing before it caboose, water-casks, every 
thing movable on deck—ready witness to the 
impossibility. 

** Loose the jib, I tell ye!” shouted Captain 
Tom. ‘Who says can’t here? Let me hear 
it once!” 

But as he spoke a form was seen struggling 
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out on the bowsprit, and, bewildered and cowed, 
the crew lay forward to hoist away. In the din 
of waters no voice could be heard, and no soul 
knew who was the daring fellow who had risked 
all at their mad Captain’s word, till, as her bows 
were lifted on a vast wave, Farley Burgess made 
one mighty leap from the bowsprit end, and 
landed fairly on the top-gallant forecastle. So 
the jib was set. 

And still the fiery eye looks down upon them 
through the storm, calm, inscrutable as fate, in 
the midst of the raging gale, only waiting, wait- 
ing for the hapless prey which vainly struggles 
in the toils. And now the hollow boom of the 
surf becomes dimly audible amidst the groaning 
and creaking of the timbers, the wild shrieking 
of the gale, and the fierce rush of the mighty 
sea. 

“*T hear it!” shricked Captain Tom to his 
mate, ‘‘I hear it! But if all holds we'll drive 
her by yet!” And standing on his own deck 
there, he looked, in this last extremity, happier, 
better, than he had looked or felt these many 
months. 

If all holds! But what is that? With a 
sound as of a sudden thunder-crash, the bran- 
new main-topsail splits, and in a moment is 
blown into a hundred thousand shreds. 

** My God!” 

‘*Mind your helm! 
now!” 

Too late! No human hand can ease her 
now. The surf has her; and as she feels the 
fierce, passionate jerk of the under-tow, as she 
is pitched, and tossed, and twisted in the re- 
lentless grasp, a mere chip in this maelstrom, a 
straw in the torrent of Niagara, Captain Tom’s 
voice is heard, ringing out above even this thun- 
derous roar, ‘* Hold fast, every body!” 

And none too soon. For, rising for the last 
time in her life on a vast, towering, foam-topped 
billow, the good old ship is hurled crashing to 
her doom. Down,down,down! Will she never 
stop? It is but half a second: it seems many 
minutes to those who, with clenched teeth and 
streaming hair, cling to the shrouds, till, with a 
shock as of two planets meeting, she strikes the 
beach! 

‘¢God help my poor men!” sobbed Captain 
Tom, as he felt himself torn from his firm-grasp 
of the rigging, and slung far into the seething 
caldron of waters; slung out into the surf, 
where, for a moment striking out, there comes 
a great blinding shock, as though his head were 
splitting, and then Captain Tom closes his eyes, 
folds his hands, and knows no more. 

Meantime, a more fortunate wave had cast 
six half-drowned men upon the narrow beach ; 
to whom, just collecting their scattered senses, 
crawled slowly the second mate. 

‘‘How many are we here? Thank God!” 
exclaimed he. Then scarce waiting to get a lit- 
tle breath, he gathered himself to the rescue of 
his drowning shipmates. 

“Here, hold this line.” With wise fore- 
thought Burgess had tied about his body a small 


Ease her! Ease her 








strong line of considerable length, and with this 
about him, gathering a few hasty breaths of 
spray-laden air, he now rushed back into the 
roaring surf, intent on saving whom he might; 
but first of all his enemy—his Captain. 

Once he returns, bearing the lifeless body of 
the steward. 

A second time,‘and the boiling surge gives up 
to him a half-drowned seaman. 

Again, and yet no Captain. 

Yet once more! Breaking from the men, he 
rushes in to grasp what may come to his hands. 
Buffeted, blinded, only half conscious himself, 
they are already pulling him back, when his fin- 
gers close mechanically on the hair of one dash- 
ed by on the long sweep of an outward-bound 
wave. With the grasp of death he holds his 
prize, and drags out Captain Tom. 

Lifeless? Yes. No; but faintly breathing, 
and sorely wounded. Carry him up! And 
Burgess, forgetting his own exhaustion, no lon- 
ger remembering his bitter enmity, bears the 
limp body to a sheltered spot, strips his few rags 
to protect it from the cold blast, binds up its 
wounds, and cares for its flickering life. 

When Captain Tom opened his eyes it was 
day. He was lying on the wreck-strewn beach, 
a half dozen sea-drenched sleepers near him, sole 
survivors of his brave crew; the second mate 
keeping silent watch. 

‘Ts this all, Mr. Burgess?” he mustered 
strength to ask. 

“Al. Sir.” 

“Tm hurt, I find. But you might have 
saved more, Sir. I hope you did your duty,” 
said Captain Tom. The old devil had not been 
washed out of him yet. 

Burgess made no reply, for his Captain sank 
back, exhausted, and slept. 

Vv. 

On the 15th of last June the little village 
church of Dennis was crowded, chiefly with wo- 
men and children, the men being mostly off fish- 
ing, to witness the marriage of Captain Farley 
Burgess with Miss Mehetabel Crowell. The cer- 
emony had been performed, the short prayer was 
ended, and friends were advancing to congratu- 
late the newly married, when a wagon drove up 
to the door, and Captain Tom Baker, grim, pale, 
and with a huge scar across his forehead, a me- 
mento of his shipwreck, advanced slowly and 
painfully up the aisle. Now Captain Tom had 
not been seen at home since the wreck; and know- 
ing his former feelings toward Mehetabel his pres- 
ence here was embarrassing to all, who easily 
conjectured that he could come hither unbidden 
on no pleasant errand. 

And truly it was no pleasant errand to him. 
Looking neither to right nor left, he walked to 
the altar, and there, lifting his hat, said: 

“ Good friends, when a man has publicly done 
wrong, been mean and cowardly and devilish, 
it is right that he should publicly confess his sins 
and ask forgiveness; and I for one find he'll get 
no peace otherwise. Here’s my shipmate, Far- 
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ley Burgess, to whom I have done every mean: And Mehetabel, lifting up her sweet tearful 

spite that I could work out, and who repaid all | eyes, said only, ‘‘ Brother Tom ?” 

by saving my life—whom I abused after he had} But Brother Tom had lost his voice, and had 

saved me and cared for me—and who never gave such a choking feeling in his throat, that, pale 

me a word of reproach. I’ve come to ask you, | and weak as he was, Hetty had to support him 

Burgess, to forgive me if you can, and tomake me on her arm; and, Burgess holding his other arm, 
. feel like an honest man once more, by giving me | they walked down the broad aisle to the little 

your hand in token that you forgive and forget. | porch of the church. 

God knows, I see the meanness of my life, anc—” | And there stood Uncle Shubael—just arrived, 

More he would have said, the stern proud man, | who, beholding this trio, exclaimed : 

but Farley stepped forward, and grasping him by **God bless my soul! Captain Tom Baker? 

the hand, led him to where Mehetabel stood, a , When did you come to life?” 

blushing bride, then said: ‘* God bless you, Tom | Just now, in the church,” was Tom’s reply, 

Baker, I knew there was a man’s heart in you!” | turning to Farley and his bride. 





KATHIE MORRIS. 
ij - 


H! fine it was that April time, when gentle winds were blowing, 
To hunt for pale arbutus-blooms that hide beneath the leaves, 
To hear the merry rain come down, and see the clover growing, 
And watch the airy swallows as they darted round the eaves ! 


IL. 


You wonder why I dream to-night of clover that was growing 
So many years ago, my wife, when we were in our prime; 
For, hark! the wind is in the flue, and Johnny says ’tis snowing, 
And through the storm the clanging bells ring in the Christmas time. 


III. 


I can not tell, but something sweet about my heart is clinging, 
A vision and a memory—'tis little that I mind 

The weary wintry weather, for I hear the robins singing, 
And the petals of the apple-blooms are ruffled in the wind! 


IV. 


It was a sunny morn in May, and in the fragrant meadow 

I lay, and dreamed of one fair face, as fair and fresh as Spring: 
Would Kathie Morris love me? then in sunshine and in shadow 

I built up lofty castle on a golden wedding-ring : 


%; 


Oh sweet it was to dream of her, the soldier’s only daughter, 
The pretty pious Puritan, that flirted so with Will; 

The music of her winsome mouth was like the laughing water 
That broke in silvery syllables by Farmer Philip’s mill. 


VI. 
: And Will had gone away to sea; he did not leave her grieving; 
3 Her bonny heart was not for him, so reckless and so vain; 


And Will turned out a buccaneer, and hanged was he for thieving 
And scuttling helpless ships that sailed across the Spanish main. 


VIL. 
And I had come to grief for her, the scornful village beauty, 
For oh she had a witty tongue could cut you like a knife; 


She scanned me with her handsome eyes, and I, in bounden duty, 
Did love her—loved her more for that, and wearied of my life! 











KATHIE MORRIS. 














VIII. 


And yet ’twas sweet to dream of her, to think her wavy tresses 
Might rest, some happy, happy day, like sunshine, on my cheek ; 

The idle winds that fanncd my brow I dreamed were her caresses, 
And in the robin’s twitterings I heard my sweet-heart speak. 


IX. 


And as I lay and dreamed of her, her fairy face adorning 
With lover's fancies, treasuring the slightest word she’d said, 

*Twas Kathie broke upon me like a blushing summer morning, 
And a half-oped rosy clover reddened underneath her tread! 


ae 
Then I looked up at Kathie, and her eyes were full of laughter: 
“Qh, Kathie, Kathie Morris, I am lying at your feet; 


Bend above me, say you love me, that you'll love me ever after, 
Or let me lie and die here, in the fragrant meadow sweet !” 


XL. 


And then I turned my face away, and trembled at my daring, 
For wildly, wildly had I spoke, with flashing cheek and eye; 

And there was silence: I looked up, all pallid and despairing, 
For fear she’d take me at my word, and leave me there to die. 


XII. 
The silken fringes of her eyes upon her cheeks were drooping, 
Her merciless white fingers tore a blushing bud apart; 


Then, quick as lightning, Kathie came, and kneeling half and stooping, 
She hid her bonny, bonny face against my beating heart! 


XIII. 


Oh nestle, nestle, nestle there! the heart would give thee greeting; 
Lie thou there, all trustfully, in trouble and in pain; 

This breast shall shield thee from the storm, and bear its bitter beating, 
These arms shall hold thee tenderly in sunshine and in rain! 


XIV. 
Old sexton! set your chimes in tune, and let there be no snarling, 
Ring out a happy wedding-hymn to all the listening air; 


And, girls, strew roses as she comes—the scornful, brown-eyed darling— 
A princess, by the wavy gold-and glistening of her hair! 


XV. 
Hark! hear the bells! The Christmas bells? Oh no; who set them ringing? 
I think I hear our bridal bells, and I with joy am blind— 


Johnny, don’t make such a noise!—I hear the robins singing, 
And the petals of the apple-blooms are ruffled in the wind! 


XVI. 


—Ah! Kathie, you’ve been true to me in fair and cloudy weather; 
Our Father has been good to us when we’ve been sorely tried ; 

I pray to God, when we must die, that we may die together, 
And slumber softly underneath the clover, side by side. 


T. B. AtpRIcH. 


eee. 
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LITTLE BROTHER. 
IN THREE PARTS.—III. JUST ENOUGH OF A BOY. 


OING into the country for the summer! 
There is crash upon the wide surface of the 
parlor floors; but it thinks of the kisses it had 
last winter from glancing kid and satin toes 
amidst the delirium of Redowas and the spheral 
sweep of the German, and sighs, knowing that 
for the sweltering months to come it must do 
Lent penance for its carnival—abandoned to 
dust, and silence, and darkness. The gay fau- 
teuils, the ottomans, the sofas, in monastic shirts 
of rough Holland, are ready for their summer 
repentance likewise; till the house-cleaner, and 
the upholsterer, and the footman, forerunning 
the family in October, shall come again to shrive 
them and unbind their sackcloth, they must sit 
in the gloom and mourn for the flirtations they 
have aided and abetted, in corners and behind 
brocatelle curtains. The piano is a sarcophagus, 
Spohr and Thalberg, Chopin and Schubert, the 
whole grand army of Mozart, Bellini, and their 
operatic brethren, lie silent beneath that coffin- 
lid of mirror-bright rose-wood, side by side with 
Glover, Foster, and George Christy; they do 
not crowd each other; but if they did they could 
not speak to complain of it, for they are ghosts 
that can not answer till they are spoken to, and 
the cunning fingers that once broke their spell 
are in a pair of pretty little Lisle-thread traveling 
gloves toying with a parasol. Miss Kate is all 
ready to go, and in time, too; a fact which the 
satirical assert to be of such rare occurrence in a 
lady’s lifetime, that, whenever it does happen, a 
monument should be raised to commemorate it. 
Such a monument is raised in the present in- 
stance, just inside the hall door. Its pedestal is 
a Saratoga trunk of a size which could not have 
existed at the time of Noah, or other families 
than that gentleman's would have survived the 
deluge; its shaft gradually rises in successive 
courses of smaller baggage, and its capital is a 
hat-box, marked “‘ Miss Kate Jones.” It is not 
quite as high as Worth’s monument, but full as 
handsome and a great deal more truthful, as 
Miss Jones has been at Twenty-third Street, 
which is inscribed in several places on her col- 
umn, while Mr. Worth, I understand, was not 
at a few of the war-localities engraved on his. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones are lovingly talking over 
their plans for the summer, as they promenade 
the hall with their arms around each other’s 
waists: the wife so glaé that the husband is able 
at last to get out of town with her; the hus- 
band so proud and pleased to think he has a wife 
who does not look upon him merely as a money- 
machine kept going in Wall Street to manufac- 
ture the basis of her independent summer-pleas- 
ures—who waits for him rather than go any 
where without him. 

Master Augustus was wound up last night like 
an alarm-clock, by the information that they 
would all start to-morrow. It was, however, 
impossible to set his striking hand at any par- 
ticular hour; consequently, he has been going 





off all day. He was wide awake at three o’clock 
this morning, insisted upon being dressed at four, 
took his cap in his hand as soon as he got down 
stairs, ate breakfast with his gloves on, spent the 
interim between that and lunch in standing on 
the steps to see whether the carriage was coming, 
and passed the remaining time until it actually 
did come, in requesting exact information, to the 
very minute, of the time of day, at intervals of 
a quarter of an hour. It is historical that for 
the last three hours of suspense he did not once 
sit down; but when he received his little boots, 
after they had been blacked for the journey the 
third time that day, he put them on by a Blondin 
feat of balancing, standing on one foot, and al- 
together did enough running up and down stairs, 
in his anxiety to get on, to have carried him to 
the Highlands of Navesink (the family’s desti- 
nation), had that point been attainable to a pedes- 
trian. 

While the family were awaiting the carriage 
the door bell rang. Augustus happened to be 
making a broad jelly of his little nose at that mo- 
ment against the hall window-pane, and thus be- 
ing convenient to the door-knob, turned it with- 
out waiting for Johnson. To his great delight 
Dr. Morris greeted his eyes. 

**Come in, Doctor! come right in!” cried 
Augustus; ‘‘ we're all a-going away, and I’m so 
glad to see you I don’t know what todo! Are 
you going away too?” 

“No, Augustus. This is the first day I’ve 
had any time to come and see you, and now 
you're going to run away and leave me. Ah! 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, how do you do? Miss 
Jones, I hope you are well. I’m sorry to be so 
malapropos, yet not exactly cither, for other- 
wise I should have missed you entirely.” 

‘* Sit right down, and excuse the plight we're 
in!” exclaimed the broker, shaking the young 
man’s hand warmly inside of the gigantic dust- 
coat sleeve that now replaced the Raglan. ‘Yes, 
do! don’t think you're detaining us; the car- 
riage won’t be here for half an hour yet:” and 
Mr. Jones hanced him one of the penitential 
chairs. 

With Augustus on his knee, Dr. Morris sat 
conversing with all the family until the car- 
riage came. Then, with most cordial invita- 
tions to visit them at the Highlands during the 
summer, and be their most frequent guest on 
their return home, they gave him those pleasant, 
earnest shakes of the hand which leave a grate- 
ful memory on the touch, corresponding to that 
of fresh clover on the sense of odor; and the 
hearty souls, carrying innumerable little morocco 
bags, black wicker baskets, satchels, umbrellas, 
parasols, shawls, books, dusters, together with 
four Harper’s Magazines for the current month, 
that no one might be tantalized by witnessing 
the perusal of such an interesting periodical when 
he or she had it not, entered the carriage, and 
the door was shut. But just before the driver 
tightened his reins, Augustus, as if by a sudden 
premonition, exclaimed: 

** Doctor! won’t you tell a fellow where you 
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live? Mamma’s going to teach me to write, | 
and my very first letter will be to you!” 

Doctor Morris took a card from his pocket- 
book and handed it to the little brother through 
the window. It bore his name and address: 





M‘GREGOR MORRIS, M.D., 
Pbdystcian and Surgeon. 
NEW YORK HOSPITAL, 10 P.M—T7 A.M. 


Orrice at otuzr Hours, No. —, Ciryton Prace 














It was no doubt a premonition which induced | 
Augustus to obtain this—a very remarkable and | 
providential one also, as afterward appears in the | 
course of this narrative. He put it into the! 
pocket of his little summer-cloth jacket; the | 
Doctor hailed a stage going down, and the car- | 
riage, with its joyful Joneses, set off at cheerful | 
speed for the foot of Robinson Street. 

It reached the slip about twenty minutes be- | 
fore the good little steamer Highland Light was 
to start. Mr. Jones took his wife and children 
to the promenade deck ; found stools for them, and 
left them near the pilot-house, while he returned 
to the wharf to attend to the little matter of bag- 
gage that had come down in a cart behind the 
carriage. By the time that it was all on board 
the second bell began to ring, and Mr. Jones 
ascended once more to rest from his labors in the 
family bosom. At least so he congratulated 
himself, for he had cast his eye upon one partic- 
ular stool when he went down, and hoped that it 
would not be taken before he got back. 

He was disappointed. His sweet Kate was 
already in the meshes of an apparently most 
charming conversation, the amiable insnarer 
being none else than Mr. Lilykid. Close by 
them his wife sat where he had left her, fully 
occupied with diverting the vindictive attention 
of Master Augustus from the mutually agreeable 
pair. With the maternal assistance that youth 
was vigorously combating the fiery temptation 
to ‘‘out with it, and call him Spindleshanks to 
his face.” 

“Mr. Lilykid, father,” said Kate, looking at 
the gentlemen’s hands as if she expected them 
to shake one another. This did not happen, 
however, the father feeling a share, slightly mod- 
ified, of the son’s sentiment, at the intrusion 
upon his family party. He bowed gravely, Mr. 
Lilykid gracefully, and Kate continued: ‘‘ Mr. 
Lilykid has given us quite a pleasant surprise; 
he has taken rooms at the same house with us 
for the next month, and will be there till he ac- 
companies us to Saratoga.” Such an ominous 
scowl overspread the face of Master Jones at 
hearing of this delightful prospect that his mo- 
ther feared he was going to say something, pro- 
posed a promenade to her husband, and in com- 
pany with him and Augustus left the two to 
their tétc-4-téte. 

In two hours, as is usual, the little steamer 
had squeezed up the narrow channel of that es- 
tuary inside the Hook, known as Shrewsbury 





River, as far as the landing from which the craft 


takes its name—the Highland Lights. This 
beautiful place is one of Nature’s composition 
pieces. She has taken Butter Hill from the 
Hudson just below Willis’s, with all its measure- 
less depth of great, free, wild wood clinging to 
it from foot to sky, and set it on the resounding 
sea-border ; from the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia she copies one of the most charming bits of 
her own fairy Schuylkill and winds it around the 
mountain’s base; with her whitest pencil she 
draws the long glistening stretch of narrow beach 


| with a single stroke from Sandy Hook to Deal, 


and sets that as the other boundary to the stream ; 
and then her grandest inspiration wells up upon 
her from the Atlantic caves, and the tameless 
sea, hiding its further fury under the very eaves 
of the eastern heaven, surges into the picture to 
tell her that her completest work upon our Amer- 
ican coast is done! On the mountain we may 
stroll all day and ever find new endlessness of 
fragrant shade, or seat ourselves at night beneath 
the twin light-houses on the ridge, watching the 


| misty-golden rays of the revolving lantern creep 


with slow rhythm, like the shining antennzx of 
some vast lightning fiy, upon the dark bosom of 
the mile-broad sweep of sea—in the river the 
timid stranger may lave himself as in some shal- 
low inland pool at home—on it he may row or 
sail—while the brave, and the brave fair whom 
they deserve, find a tumbling surf to meet and 
conquer in laughing wrestle, just across that 
shining sand-strip on whose hither edge all is so 
calm. This is the Highlands of Navesink. Yet 
there are a few people—a few thousand only— 
who steam past it serenely, for the most part, it 
is to be hoped, with their eyes shut, and go to 
that barren waste, shared with them only by the 
fisher-hawk nesting in grim dead trees, whose 
struggle with desolation lasts till they reach, for- 
ty feet at the utmost, that grassless strip of pow- 
dered glass known as Long Branch; and there, 
where there is no boating, nor sailing, nor fish- 
ing, nor wandering in woods, but only surf for 
the bravest, rides in sand hub-deep for the most 
eccentric, billiards, ten-pins, perpendicular im- 
bibition, a mad repetition of last winter’s fevered 
Pyrrhics, and a sleeping in hot closets for the 
most fathomless of pocket, these few thousands 
actually pass more or less of the summer. 

But the Joneses—and Mr. Lilykid, because 
of the Joneses—got off at the Highland Lights. 
In the arms of the indefatigable Mrs. Jarvis, that 
dauntless woman who, like a landlady variety of 
the Phenix, still arises and keeps boarders above 
the ashes of her Sea-View House, we leave the 
Joneses for the present. Mr. Lilykid, with car- 
pet-bag and umbrella, strolls up the steps with 
them. 

The climate is heavenly at this place—the di- 
versionsinnumerable. Without the slightest mis- 
giving, therefore, we leave the party to entertain 
themselves, and pass over the space of three 
weeks. At the end of that time the postman 
of Clinton Place left a letter at Dr. Morris’s of- 
fice, which that gentleman opened and found to 
read as follows : 
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“* Joon thee 20 Furst, shrooseberry litowses. 

“dere doktur—Thare is Krabbs hear. Tha goe side 
Ist. Wen itt is lotyed and runing fast itt is esy cawt. 
Wee ete them & boyl them til tha ar read. tha ar 
cawt inn a nett, which is a grate menny holes maid ov 
twain an wove intow a bagg, toe lett out thee watter. 
kum up hear rite of. 
wa with kait Thee da after Tomoro, u sed ude Stopp Him 
now Dew it ore ile brake Mi Wird. Thee Bote Sales from 
robison strete. this is thee wa tow git thair—al thee Stag 
Lions thatt runn doun brodwa goes ass fur ass mury 
strete. ‘Taik euny 1 ov them an git owt att mury. then 
gee strate doun tow Thee Doc. if u dont i shal lern how 
tow Sware fromm 1 ov thee nawty Men which opins Ois- 
tors hear fur thee hotell and dew it verry much. johnson 
is riting fur me Becaws i amm sich a Pigg with mi Penn 
thatt evn Iff i shud Beginn nize & clene ide Sune git Inc 
on mi Close Becides i dont no how tow rite enny wa & i 
Hop ule xquze me, doktur moris fur Takin Thee Libburtey 
ov Bein A Sirvant & ritin tow u fur mastir agustis With- 
out noe Interdukshun, which evn Speckin Wudent Bee 
aloud inn thee Old Kuntry, which things is diferint Inn 
thee noo, ware al Menn is Fre & Equill an noe kweshuns 
Ascd—which Sirkumstanses Halter kases & soc noe mour 
noose fromm ures affekshinilley willam johnson i mene toe 
sa Mastir Agustis. pee eas. iff u kum i wunt Lern toe 
Sware ass a Matir ov Curse.” 

Having finished the perusal of this remarka- 
ble epistle, the Doctor wrote a note to a brother 
physician asking him to take care of the few se- 
rious cases of which he inclosed him a list, 
marked on the slate which hung at his door, 
**Called abroad on consultation: back in a 
week”—and performed his bachelor packing by 
the usual method of cramming a dozen shirts into 
a valise constructed for five, completing the pro- 
cess by sitting down on it till it would lock. 
This was two o’clock in the afternoon of the day 
before the elopement was appointed. At six 
o'clock he was on the wharf of the scene of ac- 
tion. There are two places in the United States 
where the arrival of a steamboat is still as thrill- 
ing a fact to the pulse of popular life as when 
Fulton ran the first trip on his Chancellor Liv- 
ingston. One of these is Newburgh, on the Hud- 
son—where the whole town, from its corporation- 
officers down to the small boy with molasses- 
candy for sale, and the still smaller boy that 
spends his cent with him, is poured upon the 
long wharf in one compact, surging mass of hu- 
man cocoa-nuts at every arrival of the Thomas 
Powel. The other is Highland Lights. Here, 
everybody is always expecting somebody, or in 
spasms of anxiety to buy a New York two-cent 
daily for six cents. 

But while the Doctor is elbowing his way 
through the crowd, climbing over trunks and 
getting involved in the legs of the black porters 
who carry them, a little hand pulls him by the 
finger, a little face, the very one he is looking 
for, peers up into his, and Master Augustus ex- 
claims with frantic pleasure, ‘‘ You dear, dear 
old fellow! I'm so glad to see you I don’t know 
what to do!” 

As they emerged more from the crowd, it be- 
came apparent how much interest the child had 
really taken in the arrival. He had been en- 
gaged in his favorite pursuit when he saw the 
boat coming up the river; and just as he was, 


without a moment’s compromise with the social | 


amenities, had run to meet it. Acovered basket, 


spindel Shancz is aboot To Runn a | 





‘ evidently, from confused bubblings and scratch- 
| ings heard within, full of the spoils of crabdom, 
‘hung at his waist suspended by a strap; his 
pantaloons, rolled as far as possible, displayed a 
| pair of fiery red sun-burned little snipe-legs ; and 
|he directed his own and the Doctor’s steps to 
the spot where he had thrown his net down for 
greater ease in running. This being secured, 
Augustus exclaimed that he was ready to go 
to the house, and proposed the following pro- 
gramme. 

** Now,” said he, ‘‘ we'll walk right into the 
parlor, and there I guess Kate and that old Lily- 
kid are alone together. I'll go straight up to 
him and say, ‘Old Spindleshanks, you sha’n’t 
have my sister!’ and then you come close up be- 
hind me and say, ‘No! that you sha’n’t, you 
wicked man!’ And then we'll call him all the 
names we can think of, and tell him just what 
he is, and if he tries to run away you can knock 
him down; and if Kate faints, why you can 
bring her to, can’t you?” 

** Not quite so fast, my dear boy! every thing 
in time. I want to look around a little this 
evening, and—” 

“Look around! Thunder! Why, old Lily- 
kid’s going to try and run away with my sister 
to-morrow! I heard him telling her that they’d 
take a sail up to Red Bank and do it, and then 
come back and ask mamma to ask papa to feel 
all right about it, and she didn’t say she wouldn't! 
They were down in the grape arbor, and they 
didn’t know I was up on the top of the steps and 
heard it all; but Idid! What do you want to 
look around for? Don’t youbelieve me? ‘There 
ain't any time to look around; mamma puts me 
to bed at eight o’clock, and he’ll have Kate to- 
morrow !” 

** No he won't, Augustus, my boy! I've been 
getting all ready for him! Before your letter 
came I had gone to the station where your 
mamma found you, and heard enough said and 
got enough papers—they’re here, in my breast- 
pocket—to stop all that very suddenly! Be 
patient now; don’. say a word to any body, not 
even of my being here, till I say you may; and 
we'll attend to the matter just as it ought to be 
done. You shall be with me, too, when it hap- 
pens; only don’t spoil every thing by being in 
too much of a hurry.” 

Thus he pacified Augustus, and persuaded him 
to go up quietly to tea while he took his valise 
to the Pavilion next door, and, as he had said, 
looked around during the evening. 

At eight o’clock the broad full moon rose out 
of the far border of the sea, and began to compete 
with the rear-guard of the sunset in making that 
whole American coast heaven as gloriously beau- 
tiful as any sky of Italy. In that mixed light 
the rushing, booming surf on the outer edge of 
the sand looked like the breaking upward into a 
freer air of some great genii-troubled mine of 
molten gold and silver. On their terraces to- 
| ward the river the luxuriant trellised grape-vines 
fanned in the fresh salt wind, turning now the 
| dark green surfaces of their leaves, and now the 
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snowy under-side toward the light, and seeming 


Before the Doctor’s cigar was smoked out he 


thus to come and go like the ghosts of little chil- | had come to the following conclusions: That 
dren, or white-breasted birds who loved the sea | the beautiful young girl on the porch was in the 


border and dallied around it, unable to fly quite 
away. At the dock the Shrewsbury fleet of 
yachts, sail-boats, oyster-crafts, and fishing yawls 
lay, sharing on all their hulls, spars, and the sails 
of such of them as had not been reefed for the 
night, the beauty of the universal chastened 
silver—rocking gently between the sway of the 
down tide and the east wind, and all lifted out 
of their fairer or their meaner uses to one com- 
mon level of a moon-glorified, fairy-land flotilla. 
And already far out on the measureless waters 
the golden feelers of the revolving lantern began 
to creep vastly, flashing now on the marble spread 
of distant ships that seemed motionless but were 
really bowling gayly on a scupper breeze; now 
on the pathless field of the hillocked sea; now 
athwart, and losing themselves in the causeway 
of silver which ran straight from the beach to 
the front portal of the moon. With a hundred 
and fifty other gentlemen smoking their cigars 


on the Pavilion terrace—two hundred ladies | 


dreaming or chatting with no covering on their 
heads but the tiara of the moonlight—a hundred 
children of all ages frolicking away the thought 
that that kill-pleasure, bedtime, was sooner or 
later inevitable—Dr. M‘Gregor Morris sat in his 
wicker arm-chair, and agreed with Nature that 
she was beautiful. His eye wandered to the 
other house across the ravine; presently there 
sauntered forth upon the porch two figures that 
he knew; a lithe girl’s form, a tall whiskered 
cavalier; and the minute hand of Destiny seemed 
to run up suddenly to striking point. It was 
time to ‘‘ look around.” 

The Doctor cast one lingering glance on the 
beaming earth, ocean, and heaven; sighed, threw 
away his cigar, and repeated the words of the 
Missionary Hymn— 

‘** Every prospect pleases, and only man is vile!" 
Moon, I'd like to pay my respects to you a little 
longer, but really [haven’t time. Ax revoir for 
the present!” ; 

Only a narrow ravine, wide enough to admit 
the passage of a steep cart-road down to the 
river-beach, separates the terraced lawns of the 
two houses. It is customary, of course, for gen- 
tlemen at the Pavilion to stroll as near the 
boundary fence of that resort as they please. 
Dr. Morris availed himself of this fact, and put- 
ting up his collar for an incognito, lit another 
cigar to appear as nonchalant as possible, and 
began pacing up and down the grassy border of 
the lawn that looked toward the porch of the 
next house. There was nothing in this act to 
awake suspicion in the two who sat there side 
by side, half in moonlight, half in shadow; they 
paid no attention to him whatever, as much be- 
cause the sight of unknown gentlemen next door 
was usual as because they were preoccupied. 
Privacy in publicity is one of the many attain- 
ments easily acquired by the flirtations, to say 
nothing of more earnest affairs, of watering-place 
life. 


toils of the neighboring rascal, by force of one 
| of those strange delusions which affect the simple 
|and the high-minded alike. She believed she 
loved because she heard that she was loved. 
Her nature, in its first ardor of womanhood, 
| feeling out into the new world for that necessary 
something to expend its powers of growth upon, 
| to cling around, to climb up to, had unfortunate- 
ly touched a villain. She was not to blame; in 
| society, a man’s true self is such a deep down 
| substratum, so overlain by successive layers of 
| constitutional caution, educational reserve, hand- 
| some physique, elegant manners, tailor-skill, 
and innumerable deceptive conventional circum- 
stances, that it is hard for any one, however 
world-sharpened, to penetrate the crust and get 
at the basis of the human geological system. 
Much less for a young girl, utterly innocent, 
pure-hearted, unread in the book of man’s hid- 
| den badnesses, who, moreover, had a father and 
mother as frank and unsuspicious of evil as two 
people could be, and live in a handsome free- 
| stone house in an eligible city street, which must 
| have been attained, as times go. by some slight 
| measure of worldly keenness. She had not really 
| loved yet, something within him made the Doc- 
tor particularly willing to believe that; she was 
only measuring the depth of her heart, and strik- 
ing on a big slimy sea-snake that lay basking a 
little way down, thought her lead had touched 
the bottom. The Doctor was assured of this, 
and in corroboration he perceived that the gen- 
| tleman was the chief actor in the téte-4-téte across 
|the way. He gestured, he talked, he bent down 
over his beautiful victim, and altogether seemed 
putting forth his utmost power, like a traveling 
magnetizer exerting his will to get and keep his 
subject ‘‘en rapport.” Kate listened to him, 
looked at him motionlessly as a snake-charmed 
bird; she was under a spell, which the Doctor 
was also willing to believe could be broken by 
some resolute third person with a will as strong 
as the fascinator and moral force a trifle greater. 
Having ‘‘ looked around” to his satisfaction, 
the Doctor retired to his room to refresh him- 
self by sleep for the exigency of the morrow. 
Immediately after breakfast the next morning 
he dispatched, by one of the waiters, the follow- 
ing little note to Mrs. Jones: 
** My pear Mapam,—I am staying at the Pavilion for 
a few days, and would have taken a still earlier oppor- 
tunity than this to pay my respects to you but for the 
fact that I am arranging a little surprise for ope of my 
friends, and accordingly wish, for a few hours longer, to 
preserve my incognito. May I intrust the secret of my 
being here with you until I am able to call in person, and 
at the same time ask that my little friend Augustus may 
be permitted to spend the day with me, and, if it is pleas- 
ant, take a sail up the river with me this afternoon? 
** Very truly your most obedient servant, 
“ M‘Grecor Morris." 
In twenty minutes the boy brought back this 
answer : 


“ My very DEAR Srz,—Your incognito is perfectly safe 
| with me. 


It will give me the greatest pleasure to accept 
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your very kind invitation for Augustus, and nothing, cer- 
tainly, could be more delightful to him. I am afraid the 
child has very little to amuse him here; he is compelled 
to seek most of his pleasures alone, as it is perhaps hardl 
to be expected that a boy of his age and somewhat too 
roguish tendencies could prove very congenial company 
to a young lady like my daughter. His father is com- 
pelled to be a good deal in New York during the day, 
and I am not as vigorous a playmate as he needs. This 
afternoon, Kate, with a friend of hers staying here, is ex- 
pecting to take a sail on the river, and I have been puz- 
zling myself all the morning for some plan to interest my 
little boy in case, as is probable, it would be too much 
trouble to make him one of the party. Your invitation 
is, therefore, both extremely kind and apropos; and as 
soon as Augustus can be discovered, recalled from his 
crab-fishery, and put into presentable condition, he shall 
be sent over to your room. We shall make haste to give 
you a cordial welcome as soon as you find it convenient 
to make your promised visit. 

was ly and gratefull 





y your friend, 

** CATHARINE JONES." 

This note was followed in about an hour by 
Master Augustus. The Doctor and he then de- 
scended together to the little wharf where all 
the pleasure-boats of the Shrewsbury fleet still 
lay moored, it being morning bath-hour, and 
all the lovers of ‘a wet sheet and a flowing 
sea” disporting themselves in the surf on the 
other side of the bar. The Doctor, therefore, 
had his pick of the flotilla. 

Leading Augustus by the hand, he went up 
and down the wharf, surveying with critical eye 
the different crafts in respect to their points for 
fast sailing, and at length stood still above a 
cat-rigged boat, clinker-built, clean-sparred, com- 
pactly and sharply modeled, which bore on her 
stern the name Shanghai. For the benefit of 
those who do not go down unto the sea in cock- 
boats and behold the mighty wonders that are 
done, not only on the deep, but on shoals, with 





A 





‘*Shut up! What do you want to plague a 
fellow for? I was a little boy when I said that, 
and I’ve traveled a good deal since. There’s 
such an awful nice man sails that boat! He 
showed me how to know soft crabs, and he’s 
given me ever so many sails in the Shanghai. 
| His name’s Van Brunt, and I like him better 
| than all the other captains put together.” 

‘*Well, Augustus, I guess, to please you, 
we'll take Van Brunt’s boat for this afternoon.” 

So they hunted up the master of the Shang- 
hai, were modestly corroborated by him in their 
opinion of the craft’s fast points, and engaged 
her from dinner-time until they got tired or 
through, which, in the opinion of the Doctor 
and Augustus, would occur about simultane- 
ously. 

There are too many sources of amusement at 
Shrewsbury Highlands from which the two could 
have extracted pastime until three o’clock p.m. 
for me to chronicle here. At that hour, as the 
Doctor sat smoking his after-dinner cigar on the 
Pavilion Terrace, and Master Augustus stood at 
his knee learning how they cut people’s legs off, 
for his post-prandial sedative, and very much 
disappointed to hear that the Doctor could not 
also add any description from eye-witness of the 
amputation of heads, Morris, who had been all 
the time watching the wharf ‘‘ out of the tail o’ 


| his eye,” saw Mr. Lilykid assist Miss Jones into 


|e vessel known as My Own Mary Ann, and 
| take the tiller in his hand. The captain of the 
| craft proffered his assistance—seemed even dis- 
| posed to come on board and sail the Mary Ann 
| for them—but the man devoted to society waved 
| him off with a courtly gesture of the hand, and 
| signified his ability to manage for himself. 





vessels drawing one foot water, I say, episodic-| As soon as the Mary Ann glided from the 
ally, that the cat-rig boat is one which carries a | wharf the Doctor told Augustus to follow him 
main-sail only, and is a favorite on the Shrews-|as quick as possible, and started with all speed 





bury River, where the channel, in places, is so 
extremely narrow that the short tacks one is 
obliged to make would be much additionally 
shortened by the projection of a bowsprit, with 
the alternative of running that delicate piece of 
timber into the bank on either side. Moreover, 
the cat-boat can be managed by one man, in 
trolling for blue-fish or Spanish mackerel, with 
a wind on the bow; he can man his main-sheet 
with one hand, feel his squid-line with the oth- 
er, and tend his tiller between his knees. If he 
carried a jib a second hand would be necessary 
to mind the fore-sheet ; or in going about quick- 
ly it might foul, put him in the wind’s eye, and 
set him drifting stern first, with an eight-pound 
blue-fish to help himself off the squid with nat- 
ural alacrity. 

**Do you know any thing about the Shang- 
hai?” asked the Doctor of his companion. 

“‘T guess I do!” answered the youth, enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘ She’s the fastest boat on this lit- 
tle river. I’m going to buy her when I’m a 
man, and peddle clams, if mother ‘Il let me— 
that is, if I don’t be a lawyer or saw wood.” 

‘*Then you’ve given up the idea, since I saw 
you first, of going into the bread business ?” 


‘for the Shanghai. Van Brunt had her ready 
'for him, and, without losing a moment's time, 
the two tumbled aboard, and the lithe little cat 
ran out into the stream. Her captain, from the 
wharf, watched her for a moment, to be sure of 
the seamanship of the Doctor, and then retired 
perfectly satisfied to the little oyster and soft- 
crab stand at the foot of the Pavilion steps, 
where his cronies most did congregate. The 
wind was blowing fresh down the river—that is, 
toward its mouth at Sandy Hook, though Shrews- 
bury people persist in calling that direction up, 
referring all motion to New York as the head 
of things—but the tide was at the first quarter 
of a particularly strong flood, and it was very 
easy for a skillful hand to beat up as far as Min- 
turn’s Point—a bald promontory of the High- 
lands where the river divides, one branch bend- 
ing at right angles westward to Red Bank, and 
the other keeping straight on to the southward 
to Branch Port, the point of debarkation for 
Long Branch. Once around the point, and a 
boat could lay her course, taking the southerly 
wind abeam and the favoring tide all the way to 
the Bank. 

The boat that Mr. Lilykid had was a good 
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sailer in good hands, but still not to compare with 
the Shanghai, which was of lighter model, from 
her clinker build ‘‘lifted quicker,” spread more 
mainsail, and trimmed closer to the wind by sev- 
eral points. At the present time the Mary Ann 
was not in remarkably good hands, made her tacks 
irresolutely (on the second one from the wharf 
nearly missing stays as she went about), and did 
not take advantage of the flaws, but luffed when 
she ought tokeep on. Morris was a good sailor 
for an amateur, and possessed what is an ad- 
vantage to all but practiced professionals, a small 
pennant to steer by, while the object of his chase 
had none, and was compelled to watch the leach 
of his sail. So that the Shanghai overhauled 
him rapidly. 

Still the old saw, that ‘‘a starn chase is a long 
chase,” might have come true but for one little 
fact which Mr. Lilykid did not know, and whose 
knowledge the Doctor owed solely to that keen- 
eyed young observer of men and things, Augus- 
tus. About ten rods out from Minturn’s Point 
a weedy shallow commences and runs in a south- 
easterly direction almost entirely across to the 
bar, compelling those who prefer the channel to 
getting aground to hug the point as closely as 
possible. The Doctor being put in possession 
of this bit of information made his last long tack 
completely across from the bar to the point and 
then luffed up a little to pass through the narrow 
channel. Mr. Lilykid being ignorant of it kept 
more away while he was still to windward of the 
Shanghai, expecting to make a clear run up the 
north bend of the river which now opened straight 
before him. So that just as Morris passed the 
point, Lilykid’s ears were greeted by that ignoble 
and repulsive sound, the grinding of the sand 
upon his keel, and the next moment, with a pro- 
longed groan and a dead thud, the Mary Ann 
became an unexpected guest in the eel-grass and 
mud bowers of the treacherous Shrewsbury am- 
phitrite. Augustus gave a prolonged crow, and 
stood up on the centre-board to the imminent 
danger of his little shins’ more intimate acquaint- 
ance with a jibing boom. The Doctor pulled 
him down directly, and told him to keep out of 
sight for the present, at the same time putting 
the Shanghai right into the wind’s-eye to drift 
slowly with the tide, till he ‘looked around” a 
little further. ¥ 

For the first time he now saw Kate plainly. 
She thought something dreadful had happened— 
feared that the Mary Ann had been stove in— 
and was leaning over the gunnel, very beautiful 
but pale as death. Mr. Lilykid, for his part, 
did all that was possible for a man to do; stand- 
ing on his quarter-deck and calling with his 
might and main to the unknown crew of the 
Shanghai to ‘*come heah!” Ah! he little knew 
how ready they were to answer that hail. The 
next minute the Shanghai had backed out of 
her narrow channel by the utmost exertions of 
the Doctor with a long sweep, and stood over to 
their shoal. Only the bows of the Mary Ann 
were grounded ; her stern lay in such deep wa- 
ter that the Shanghai run her bow close up with- 





out danger of sharing the catastrophe. With a 
loose coil of the main-halliard Dr. Morris quick- 
ly made fast, and then in the calmest possible 
tone said, ‘‘ Miss Jones, permit me to assist you 
on board our craft.” She looked at him search- 
ingly, recognized him, and the marble whiteness 
of her face changed to an intense crimson, flush ; 
but she leaped on board the Shanghai, and passed 
to the stern, where she sat down, just noticing 
Augustus, and hid her face in her handkerchief. 
With a cheerful, graceful step, acquired proba- 
bly from practice in the Chasseurs during his 
life-long devotion to society, Mr. Lilykid next 
advanced, and was about to step upon the bow 
of the Shanghai when the hand of the Doctor 
gently kept him back. 

** Excuse me, Sir, but there is no room for 
you on board this boat.” 

** Weally, Mistah, I don’t know your name, 
but this is most extwa-awdinawy conduct! Not 
woom? Why, I’ve known that ewaft of youahs 
to cawwy twenty-five !” 

‘¢ Really, Mister, I do know your names—this 
may be true—but were you ever cognizant of its 
carrying Mr. Lilykid and Lord Rocamblebury, 
and Pennyroyal Pike, and English Jiminy the 
Gentleman, and Andrew Redding? I put it to 
your good sense whether so many of you wouldn’t 
sink us? I object, my dear Sir, to the Shang- 
hai’s having any thing to do with your transpor- 
tation; this is not a convict ship, and J am not 
a police-officer. Though I have had the pleas- 
ure of knowing some who were intimately ac- 
quainted with you, and recollect being present 
on one occasion at —— Street Station, where 
you were detained from a little party, but found 
bail it seems. However, in going, let me advise 
you to keep clear of the Highlands, as soon as 
the tide rises, for there may be gentlemen here to 
see you by this evening’s boat. I just drop the 
hint. Good-day.” 

As the Doctor concluded this long speech— 
somewhat too long to be put among the terse and 
remarkable sayings which have become immortal, 
but not too long for his object, which was deli- 
cately to enlighten Miss Jones as to the charac- 
ter of the man her innocence had trusted—he 
shoved off the Shanghai and sprang to the helm 
just in time, for as the little craft swung around 
on to the wind again, a puff came which nearly 
brought the water up to her lee combings. Just 
then the mute astonishment and rage of the de- 
votee of society gave way to a fierce and undis- 
guised expression of the same emotions; he 
uttered language which it is to be hoped he had 
never practiced in the depth of his elegant soli- 
tude, and wrenching out an awning-pin which 
stood at the bow of the Mary Ann, sprang for the 
deck of his foe. Sprang, but fell about three 
feet short, and as Kate cried out in terror not to 
let him drown, took that trouble for himself, 
wading back to the stranded vessel, a very wet 
but by no means a cool gentleman. To con- 
clude forever this fragment of the Lilykiddian 
biography, let me say that as the tide rose the 
Mary Ann floated again, and putting her before 
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the wind, her unfortunate captain sped for the ' 
coast that is nigh unto Keyport, and there run- 
ning her ashore, departed for quarters unknown 
to those gentlemen of the detached service who | 
came up to visit him on the evening boat. And 
the rest of the acts of Lilykid, are they not re- 
corded in the unwritten imprecations of Jem 
Conkrite the craft’s owner, who, with much ex- 
pense of ‘hallowed sweat” and unhallowed 
breath, reclaimed the Mary Ann from the wa-| 
ters. of Raritan Bay, with a broken gaff and a 
splintered centre-board, and after repairing the 
same got out a writ with innumerable aliases for 
his absconded debtor, which remaineth unserved 
unto this day ? 

In ten minutes from the shoving off of the 
Shanghai she was moored again at the Pavilion 
wharf. During that short trip the Doctor, yea, 
even Augustus, did all that lay in their power to 
arouse Kate from the terrible dream in which | 
she seemed immured almost from all outer help. 
Morris, by the most assiduous, unobtrusive at- 
tention—by speaking, without apparent inten- 
tion, of other things than those just present— 
attempted to make her feel that he could not 
possibly be in possession of her secret. And | 
Augustus—if not yet quite fit to be an angel, | 
and with the angels stand—proved himself wor- 
thy of belonging to quite as good a class of spir- 
its, for our earthly purposes at least; namely, 
those who run about instead of standing among 
our human sinners and sufferers, and make them 
as comfortable as possible with all sorts of faith- 
ful kindness. 

As the Doctor lifted Kate ashore she spoke 
almost for the first time : 

‘¢ Ts that man really all you told him he was?” | 

The Doctor bowed, and put into her hand a' 
little package of papers containing the data of 
the police-office. 

‘Then God bless you!” said she, pressing | 
his hand with a look of unutterable gratitude. | 
‘¢ You saved Augustus ; and now—yon will never | 


know on earth what good you have done me!” | 


IV. BEING A FEW FRAGMENTS FROM THE LIFE | 
OF THE BOY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

But the Doctor did know, and on earth, too 
(thongh his feet did not seem to be exactly touch- 
ing it at the time), the good he had done, and 
was to do, for the little Brother's sister. 

During the same summer, toward its close, a | 
little bird, swinging on the twig of one of those 
trees which, at the upper point of Goat Island, | 


| most trifling thing that was disagreeable. 


looking with despair through a whole life on the 


| bright blessed height, far over them, to which 


they might have scaled; knowing that not their 
heart at all—but their young, untaught head— 
has brought this spell-bound wretchedness upon 
them? And shall I love you less for remem- 
bering the ladder on which you climbed up to a 
true man’s soul—believing in my heart of hearts 
that you have now reached your height ?” 

“Yes, I have reached it.” 

** God bless my darling!” 


There was a wedding in Twenty-third Street. 
Little Brother sat up to it, without doing the 
In- 
deed the little Misses Flummerie said he was 
charming! And he did both look and act as 
handsomely as any youth who longed to put 
away the enfant terrible part of boy character 
possibly could. His chief amusement, when not 
bringing up little girls by the hour together to 
kiss the bride, consisted in poking with his small 


| finger the side of the groom’s white satin waist- 


coat; and whispering, with most amiable inaudi- 
bleness, 

** Didn’t we dish him, old fellow ?—say !” 

About one o’clock a.m., when the little girls 
had gone and the big ones were going, Master 
Augustus yielded to Nature’s kind restorer, and 
was surrendered to her in a state of most unre- 
served capitulation. 

Just before the lights were turned off for the 
night, the new bride and bridegroom stole into 
the little bedchamber where the little Brother 
was sleeping, as he was wont to brag, ‘‘ all alone 


| by himself.” 


They both bent down and kissed the rosy 
cheek which, under its curly corn-silk, was lying 


| on the little open palm; looked tenderly at him, 


and then at each other. 

** Once you thought he was a little imp.” 

*¢ And now I think he is a little angel.” 

And what they both thought was, that it was 
not such a bad thing to have a little Brother 
after all. 


THE ALEXANDRIANS.* 


RISTOTLE occupied a middle ground be- 
tween the pure speculation of the old phi- 
losophy and the rigid science of the Alexandrian 
school. He is the true connecting link in the 
history of European intellectual progress be- 
tween Philosophy and Science. Under the in- 


look toward the Niagara Rapids, caught this | spirations issuing from his teaching, aided by the 


little bit of a talk and brought it to me. 


material tendencies of the Macedonian campaigns, 


** And can you really—with all the jealous, | there arose a class of men in Egypt who gave to 
unsharing, rival-hating heart of a man—still| the practical a development it had never yet pos- 


love me? Me, whose heart once went so bitter- | 


ly astray, and was nearly wrecked forever ?” | 


‘*Not your heart, Kate; your head only! 


You were merely feeling your depth—or, better | 


still, merely trying your strength to mount. If | 
you thought you had reached your full height, is | 
not that what many do, and then sit sadly on | 
the lower stairs, unsatisfied, pining, miserable ; 


| 


sessed. For that country, on the breaking up of 
Alexander’s dominion B.c. 323, falling into the 
possession of Ptolemy, that General found him- 





* Extract from A [istory of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe, by Joun W. Drarrr, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
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self at once the depositary of spiritual and tem- 
poral power. Of the former it is to be re- 
marked that though the conquest by Cambyses 
had given it a dreadful shock, it still not only 
survived, but displayed no inconsiderable tokens 
of strength. Indeed it is well known that the 
surrender of Egypt to Alexander was greatly ac- 
celerated by hatred to the Persians, the Egyptians 
welcoming the Macedonians as their deliverers. 
In this political movement we perceive at once 
the authority of the old priesthood. It is not 
possible to tear up by the roots an ancient reli- 
gion, the ramifications of which have solidly in- 
sinuated themselves among a populace. That 
of Egypt had already the growth of more than 
three thousand years. The question for the in- 
trusive Greek sovereigns to solve, was how to co- 
ordinate this hoary system with the philosophical 
skepticism ‘which had issued as the result of 
Greek thought. With singular sagacity they 
saw that this might be accomplished by availing 
themselves of Orientalism, the common point of 
contact of the two systems, and that by its formal 
introduction and development it would be possi- 
ble not only to enable the philosophical king, to 
whom the Pagan gods were alike equally ficti- 
tious and equally useful, to manifest respect even 
to the ultra-heathenish practices of the Egyptian 
populace, but what was of far more moment, to 
establish an apparent concord between the old 
sacerdotal Egyptian party, strong in its unpar- 
alleled antiquity, strong in its reminiscences, 
strong in its recent persecutions, strong in its 
Pharaonic relics, which all men regarded with a 
superstitious or reverent awe, with the free-think- 
ing and versatile Greeks. The occasion was like 
some other instances in history, some even in 
our own times—a small but energetic body of in- 
vaders was holding in subjection an ancient and 
populous country. 

To give practical force to this project, a grand 
State institution was founded at Alexandria. It 
became celebrated as ‘“‘ The Museum.” To this 
as to a centre philosophers from all parts of the 
world converged. It is said that at one time not 
less than 14,000 students assembled there. Alex- 
andria, in confirmation of the prophetic fore- 
sight of the great soldier who founded it, quickly 
became an immense metropolis, abounding in 
mercantile and manufacturing activity. As is 
ever the case with such cities, its higher classes 
were prodigal and dissipated, its lower only to 
be held in restraint by armed force. Its public 
amusements were such as might be expected— 
theatrical shows, music, horse-racing. In the 
solitude of such a crowd, or in the noise of such 
dissipation, any one could find a retreat; Athe- 
ists who had been banished from Athens, devo- 
tees from the Ganges, monotheistic Jews, blas- 
phemers from Asia Minor. Indeed it has been 
said that in this heterogeneous community blas- 
phemy was hardly looked upon as a crime; at 
the worst it was no more than an unfortunate, 
and, it might be, an innocent mistake. But since 
uneducated men need some solid support on 
which their thoughts may rest, mere abstract doc- 
Vor. XX.—No. 119.—Ss 





trines not meeting their wants, it became neces- 
sary to provide some corporeal representation for 
the eclectic philosophical pantheism, and hence 
the Ptolemies were obliged to restore, or, as some 
say, to import the worship of the god Serapis. 
Those who affirm that he was imported say that 
he was brought from Sinope; modern Egyptian 
scholars, however, give a different account. As 
setting forth the pantheistic doctrine of which 
he was the emblem, his image, subsequently to 
attain world-wide fame, was made of all kinds 
of metals and stones—‘‘ All is God.” But still 
the people, with that instinct which other nations 
and ages have displayed, hankered after a female 
divinity, and this led to the partial restoration 
of the worship of Isis. Accordingly the devo- 
tees of Isis outnumbered those of Serapis, though 
a magnificent temple had been built for him at 
Rhacotis, in the quarter adjoining the Museum, 
and his worship was celebrated with more than 
imperial splendor. In subsequent ages the wor- 
ship of Serapis diffused itself throughout the 
Roman Empire, though the authorities, Consuls, 
Emperors, Senate, knowing well the idea it forth- 
shadowed, and the doctrine it was meant to im- 
ply, used their utmost power to put it down. 
The Alexandrian Museum soon assumed the 
character of a University. In it those great 
libraries were collected which were the pride and 
boast of antiquity. Demetrius Phalereus was 
instructed to collect all the writings in the world. 
So powerfully were the exertions of himself and 
his successors enforced by the government that 
two immense libraries were procured. It is said 
that they contained 700,000 volumes. In this 
literary and scientific retreat (supported in ease 
and even in luxury—luxury, for allusions to the 
sumptuous dinners have descended to our times) 
the philosophers spent their day in mutual culture 
by study, or mutual improvement by debates. 
The king himself conferred appointments to these 
positions, in later times the Roman emperors suc- 
ceeding to the patronage, the government thereby 
binding in golden chains intellect that might oth- 
erwise have proved troublesome. At first, in hon- 
or of the ancient religion, the presidency of the 
establishment was committed to an Egyptian 
priest, but in the course of time that policy was 
abandoned. It must not, however, be imagined 
that the duties of the inmates were limited to 
reading and rhetorical display ; a far more prac- 
tical character was imparted to them. A Bo- 
tanical Garden in connection with the Museum 
offered an opportunity to those who were inter- 
ested in the study of the nature of plants; a 
Zoological Menagerie afforded like facilities to 
those interested in animals. Even these cost- 
ly establishments were made to minister to the 
luxury of the times; in the Zoological Gardens 
pheasants were raised for the royal table. Be- 
sides these elegant and fashionable appointments, 
another of a more forbidding and perhaps repuls- 
ive kind was added: an establishment which, in 
the light of our times, is sufficient to confer im- 
mortal glory on those illustrious and high-mind- 
ed kings, and to put to shame the ignorance and 
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superstition of many modern nations; it was an | 
anatomical school, suitably provided with the | 
means for the dissection of the human body, this | 
anatomical school being the basis of a medical | 
college for the education of physicians. For the 
astronomers, Ptolemy Euergetes placed in the 
square porch an equinoctial and solstitial armil, 
the graduated limbs of these instruments being 
divided into degrees and sixths. Besides these, 
there were in the observatory stone quadrants, 
the precursors of our mural quadrants. On the 
floor a meridian line was drawn for the adjust- 
ment of the instruments; there were also astro- 
labes and dioptra. Thus, side by side, almost in 
the king’s palace, were these noble provisions 
for the cultivation of exact science, and for the 
pursuit of light literature. Under the same 
roof were gathered together geometers, astrono- 
mers, chemists, mechanicians, engineers, and 
poets, who ministered to the literary wants of a 
dissipated city; authors who could write verse 
not only in correct metre, but in all kinds of 
fantastic forms, trees, hearts, and eggs. Here 
met together the literary dandy and the grim 
theologian. At their repasts occasionally the 
king himself would preside, enlivening the mo- 
ment with the condescension of royal relaxation. 
Thus of Philadelphus it is stated that he caused 
to be presented to the Stoic Spherus a dish of 
fruit made of wax, so beautifully colored as to 
be undistinguishable from the natural, and on 
the mortified philosopher detecting too late the 
fraud that had been practiced upon him, inquired 
what he now thought of the maxim of his sect, 
that “the sage is never deceived by appear- 
ances.” Of the same sovereign it is related that 
he received the translators of the Septuagint 
Bible with the highest honors, entertaining them 
at his table. Under the atmosphere of the place 
their usual religious ceremonial was laid aside, 
save that the king courteously requested one of 
the aged priests to offer an extempore prayer. 
It is naively related that the Alexandrians pres- 
ent, ever quick to discern rhetorical merit, testi- 
fied their estimation of the performance with 
loud applause. But not alone did literature and 
the exact sciences thus find protection. As if 
no subjects to which the human mind has de- 
voted itself could be unworthy of investigation, 
in the Museum were cultivated the more doubt- 
ful arts, magic and astrology. Philadelphus, 
who toward the close of his life was haunted with 
an intolerable dread of death, devoted himself 
with intense assiduity to the discovery of the 
elixir of life and to alchemy. Such a compre- 
hensive organization for the development of hu- 
man knowledge never existed in the world be- 
fore, and, considering the circumstances, never 
has since. To be connected with it was a pass- 


port to the highest Alexandrian society and to 
court favor. 

To the Museum—and it has been asserted par- 
ticularly to Ptolemy Philadelphus—the Christian 
world is thus under obligation for that ancient 
version of the Hebrew Scriptures, the Septua- 





Many idle stories have been related re- 


gint. 


specting the circumstances under which that ver- 
sion was made, as that the seventy-two translators 
by whom it was executed were confined each in 
a separate cell, and when their work was finished 
the seventy-two copies were found identically the 
same, word for word. From this it was sup- 
posed that the inspiration of this translation was 
established. If any proof of that kind was need- 
ed, it has been remarked that it would be much 
better found in the fact, that wherever occasion 
arises in the New Testament of quoting from the 
Old, it is usually done in the words of the Sep- 
tuagint. The story of the cells underwent suc- 
cessive improvements among the early Fathers, 
but is now rejected as a fiction; and, indeed, it 
seems probable that the translation was not made 
under the splendid circumstances commonly re- 
lated, but merely by the Alexandrian Jews for 
their own convenience. As the Septuagint grew 
into credit among the Christians it lost favor 
among the Jews, who made repeated attempts in 
after-years to supplant it by new versions, such 
as those of Aquila, of Theodotion, of Symma- 
chus, and others. From the first the Syrian 
Jews had looked on it with disapproval, they 
even held the time of its translation as a day of 
mourning, and with a malicious grief pointed 
out its errors ; as, for instance, they affirmed that 
it made Methuselah live until after the Deluge. 
For the rest, Ptolemy treated all those who were 
concerned in providing books for the library with 
consideration, remunerating his translators and 
transcribers in a princely manner. 

But the modern world is not alone indebted 
to these Egyptian kings in the particular here 
referred to; the Museum at Alexandria made an 
impression upon the intellectual career of human- 
ity so powerful and enduring that we still enjoy 
its results. This is not the occasion to pursue 
the statement to its details; it is sufficient mere- 
ly to indicate the two chief directions in which 
that impression took effect. The first was The- 
ological, the second Physical. The Dialectical 
spirit and literary culture diffused by the Mu- 
seum among the Alexandrians prepared that 
people beyond all others in the world for the re- 
ception of the Christian Theology. This was 
especially the case in one respect, too important 
to be overlooked. For thirty centuries the 
Egyptians had been familiar with the conception 
of a Triune God. ‘There was hardly a city of 
any note without its particular Trinity. Here 
it was Amun, Maut, and Khonso; there Osiris, 
Isis, and Horus. As soon, therefore, as Chris- 
tianity reached Alexandria, it found a soil al- 
ready prepared for its reception, and a people 
able to enter on the discussion of its highest 
mysteries. The great Trinitarian disputes which 
subsequently deluged the world with blood had 
their starting-point and focus in Alexandria. It 
was in that city that Arius and Athanasius 
dwelt; there originated that desperate conflict 
which compelled Constantine the Great to sum- 
mon the Council of Nicea, to settle, by a formu- 
lary or creed, the essentials of our faith. 

But it was not alone as regards theology that 
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Alexandria exerted a power on subsequent ages ; 
its influence was as strongly marked in the im- 
pression it gave to science. Astronomical ob- 
servatories, chemical laboratories, libraries, dis- 


secting houses, botanical gardens, zoological me- | 


nageries, were not in vain. There went forth 
from them a spirit powerful enough to tincture 
all future times. Of the effects of this in the 
production of those great works following the 
elements of Euclid, and the discoveries of Archi- 
medes, works without a parallel in Christendom 
till the time of Newton, I shall have more fully 
to speak hereafter. At present it is enough to 
indicate that these splendid intellectual achieve- 
ments were accomplished in a country, and 
among a people, immemorially addicted to theur- 
gy, magic, necromancy, where the popular max- 
im was that authenticity could be given to a 
teacher and demonstration to a doubtful doctrine 
by the working of a wonder; that a statement 
could be irresistibly proved by offering an as- 
tounding illustration of something else. Even 
with us a gipsy at once suggests fortune-telling, 
wonder-working, and necromancy. 

Nothing like the Alexandrian Museum was 
ever called into existence in Greece or Rome, 
even in their palmiest days. It is the unique 
and noble memorial of the dynasty of the Ptole- 
mies, who have thereby laid the whole human 
race under obligations, and vindicated their title 
to be regarded as the most illustrious line of 
kings—the tribute due to them has long been 
withheld in the obscurity of intervening ages. 
The Museum was, in truth, an attempt at the 
organization of human knowledge, both for its 
development and its diffusion. It was conceived 
and executed in a practical spirit worthy of Al- 
exander. And though, in the night through 
which Europe has been passing—a night full of 
dreams and delusions—men have not entertained 
a right estimate of the spirit in which that great 
institution was founded and the work it accom- 
plished, its glories being eclipsed by darker and 
more unworthy things which have intervened— 
the time is approaching when its action on the 
course of human events will be better understood, 
and its influences on European civilization more 
clearly discerned. 

I have now to review, as far as their remains 
permit, the works that issued from this “‘divine 
institution,” as Synesius worthily calls it ; I have 
to introduce names that will not only live forev- 
er, but will extort increasing admiration in com- 
ing ages. Euclid, Apollonius, Archimedes, Er- 
atosthenes, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Herophilus, 
are the leaders of a grand movement, embracing 
Geometry, Physics, Practical Mechanics, Chro- 
nology, Astronomy, Geography, Anatomy, and 
Scientific Medicine. Their versatility, copious- 
ness, and power are above all praise. All, from 
the smallest to the greatest, leave the same im- 
pression upon us, from the Psammites of Ar- 
chimedes, who is undertaking to count the grains 
of sand required to ill the entire space within 
the sphere of the fixed stars, a book that is the 
sport of a geometrical giant wantonly amusing 


| himself with his strength, up to the great treat- 
| ise ‘* On the Mathematical Construction of the 
| Heavens,” by Ptolemy, pronounced by the Arab 
astronomers as the grandest production of the 
genius of man, and only in the end to be super- 
seded by the Principia of Newton and the Me- 
canique Celeste of Laplace. ’ 
* * * * * * 

From the date of these wonderful works let 
| us descend a few ages, and what has happened ? 
Something has enervated the spirit of Science. 
A gloom has settled upon the Museum. Igno- 
rance is reigning in high places, knowledge is 
denounced as profane, the observatories and li- 
braries are doomed. 

There is no difficulty in obtaining an expla- 
nation of this unfortunate condition. The talent 
that might have been devoted to the service of 
science was in part allured to another pursuit 
and in part repressed. Alexandria had sapped 
Athens, and in her turn Alexandria was sapped 
by Rome. From metropolitan pre-eminence she 
had sunk to be a mere provincial town. The 
great prizes of life were not so likely to be met 
with in such a declining city as in Italy, or sub- 
sequently in Constantinople. Whatever affected 
these chief centres of Roman activity necessarily 
influenced her; but such is the fate of the con- 
quered: she must await their decisions. In the 
very institutions by which she had once been glo- 
rifiéd success could only be attained by a con- 
formity to the manner of thinking fashionable in 
the imperial metropolis, and the best that could 
be done was to seek distinction in the path so 
marked out. Yet even with all this restraint 
Alexandria asserted her intellectual power, leav- 
ing an indelible impress on the new theology of 
her conquerors. During three centuries the in- 
tellectual atmosphere of the Roman empire had 
been changing. Men were unable to resist its 
steadily increasing pressure. ‘Tranquillity could 
only be secured by being still. Things were, by 
degrees, coming to such a pass that the thinking 
| of men was to be done for them by others; or if 
| they thought at all, it must be in accordance with 
a prescribed formula or rule. The moral condi- 
| tion of the world was in antagonism to scientific 
| progress. 

For the better understanding of the manner in 
| which this ignorance in high places operated in 
| restraining the advance of learning, and, in the 
|end, put a stop to it, it will not be lost time if, 
| examining the subject more comprehensively, we 
include in our consideration the political and 
| theological elements of the times; for it was the 
| union of those elements which wrought the ruin 
|of philosophy. We have already related that, 
| under the Emperor Dioclesian, it had become 
| apparent that the self-governed Christian corpo- 
|rations every where arising were altogether in- 
| compatible with the imperial system. If tolera- 

ted much longer, they would undoubtedly gain 
| such strength as to become politically quite for- 
|midable. There was not a town, hardly a vil- 
|lage in the empire, nay, what was indeed far 
|more serious, there was not a legion in which 
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these organizations did not exist. Already the | 
Christians avowed their inflexible intention of 
destroying all idolatry, and in view of the daily 
expected end of the world, exulted in their con- 
tempt or hatred of all worldly wisdom. The un- 
compromising and inexorable spirit thus animat- 
ing them, brought on necessarily a triple alliance 
of the statesmen, the philosophers, and the poly- 
theists, against them. These three parties com- 
posing or postponing their mutual disputes cor- 
dially united to put down the common enemy 
before it should be too late. We have seen that 
it so fell out that the conflict first manifested it- 
self in the army. When the engine of power is | 
affected it behooves a prince to take heed. The | 
Christian soldiers in some of the legions refused 
to join in the time-honored solemnities for pro- 
Pitiating the gods. It was in the winter a.p. 
302-3. The emergency became so pressing that 
a council was held by Dioclesian and Galerius 
to determine what should be done. The diffi- 
culty of the position may perhaps be apprecia- 
ted when it is understood that even the wife and 
daughter of Dioclesian himself were adherents 
of the new religion. It is needless to relate the 
events that ensued: how the Church of Nicome- 
dia was razed to the ground; how an ominous 
retaliation was exacted by setting fire to the Im- 
perial palace; how an edict was openly insulted | 
and torn down. Things were such that an in- 
ternecine conflict between the disputants was in- 
evitable. But in the dark and bloody policy of 
the times the question was settled in an unex- 
pected way. To Constantine, who had fled from 
the treacherous custody of Galerius, it was natu- 
rally suggested that if he should ally himself to 
the Christian party conspicuous advantages must 
forthwith accrue to him, for he would thereby 
gain reliable and energetic partisans in every 
portion of the empire and in every legion of the 
army. He took his course. The events of war 
gave him success. He could not be otherwise 
than outwardly true to the party who had in- 
sured him power, who continued to maintain 
him on the throne. But he never conformed to 
the ceremonial requirements of the Church until 
the close of his evil life. 

This attempt to make an alliance with a great 
and rapidly growing party was nothing new. 
Maximin tried it, but was distrusted. Licinius, 
foreseeing the policy that Constantine would 
certainly pursue, endeavored to neutralize it by 
feebly reviving the persecution a.p. 316, hoping 
thereby to conciliate the Pagans. The numer- 
ous aspirants for empire at this moment so divid- 
ed the strength of the state that, had the Chris- 
tian party been weaker than it actually was, it 
so held the balance of power as to be able to give 
@ preponderance to the candidate of its choice. 
Much more, therefore, was it certain to prevail, 
considering its numbers, its ramifications, and 
its compactness. As to its strength, force and 
argument and persuasion had alike proved in- 
effectual against it. . 

The course of political affairs had thus de- 





tached the power of the state from the Philo- 


sophical and Polytheistic parties, with which, as 
we have seen, it had been formerly allied. Joined 
to the new movement, it was pot long before it 
gave significant proofs of the sincerity of its 
friendship by commencing an active persecution 
of Paganism and Philosophy. It is to be borne 
in mind that the direction of the proselytism 
which was thus leading to important results was 
from below upward. It was the common people 
who were first seized with the new fervor. From 
them it proceeded, working its way upward 
through society. As to Philosophy its action 
was in the other direction ; its depository was in 
the few enlightened, the few educated, its course 
of action socially was from above downward. 
Under the circumstances it was obvious enough 
that the prejudices of the ignorant masses would 
find a full expression in the approaching con- 
flict—that science would have no consideration 
shown to it, or be detested as mere magic—that 
literature would be looked upon as a vain, and 
therefore sinful pursuit. When once a political 
aspirant has bidden with the multitude for power, 
and still depends on their pleasure for effective 
support, it is no easy thing to refuse their wishes, 
or hold back from their demands. Even Con- 
stantine himself felt the pressure of the influence 


| to which he was allied, and was obliged to sur- 


render his friend Sopater, the philosopher. He 
was accused of binding the winds in an adverse 
quarter by the influence of magic, so that the 
corn-ships could not reach Constantinople, and 
the Emperor was compelled to give orders for his 
decapitation to satisfy the clamors in the Theatre. 
Not that such requisitions were submitted to 
without a struggle, or that succeeding sovereigns 
were willing to make their dignity tacitly subor- 
dinate to ecclesiastical domination. It was the 
aim of Constantine to make theology a branch 
of politics, it was the hope of every bishop in 
the empire to make politics a branch of theology. 
In later times Rome, to a great extent, realized 
this idea. The former principle did not prevail 
in the East without many bitter and bloody con- 
flicts. Such iacidents as the disputes with 
Athanasius, his expulsion by the troops from the 
church of St. Theonas, and the horrible cruelties 
perpetrated in connection with the affair of 
George of Cappadocia, show well the relations 
between the imperial and ecclesiastical parties. 
Already it was apparent, however, that the lat- 
ter would, in the end, get the upper hand, and 
that the reluctance of some of the emperors to 
obey its behests was merely the revolt of individ- 
ual minds, and therefore ephemeral in its na- 
ture. It was clear that as soon as emperors 
arose who not merely availed themselves of 
Christianity, but absolutely and sincerely accept- 
ed and adopted it, the popular wishes would be 
abundantly gratified. 

The persecution which broke out under Valen- 
tinian and Valens against philosophers through- 
out the empire, on charges of divination and mag- 
ic, and which was conducted with extreme severi- 
ty in Rome, was therefore nothing more than the 
gratification of that instinct. A great party had 
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attained to power under circumstances which 
compelled it to enforce the principle upon which 
it was originally founded. That original prin- 
ciple was pure faith, which, though it will an- 
swer very well for the humbler and therefore 
more numerous class of men, is unsuited for 
those of a higher grade. To influence these 
there must be added knowledge, either real or 
simulated. The policy of Constantine had opened 
a career in the state through the Church for 
men of the lowest rank. Many such, indeed, 
had already attained to the highest dignities. 
But they had come through other paths than 
those of true knowledge. A burning zeal ani- 
mated them rather than profound learning, yet 
eminent position once attained no men stood 
more in need of the appearance of wisdom. Un- 
der such circumstances the course was very clear ; 
to set up their own notions as final and unim- 
peachable truth, and to denounce as magic, 
theurgy, necromancy, or the sinful pursuit of 
vain trifling, all the learning that stood in the 
way. The hand of power gave efficacy to such 
proceedings. An imperial edict placed the so- 
called practice of magic on the same level as 
treason, and inflicted upon it the same penalties. 
In Rome a horrible persecution burst forth, the 
intent being to cut off every philosopher. Every 
manuscript that could be seized was forthwith 
burned. Throughout the East men in their 
terror destroyed their own libraries for fear 
that some unfortunate sentiment or expression 
contained in any of the books should involve 
them and their families in destruction. 

At length Theodosius, a Spaniard, attained 
the imperial dignity. He was restrained by no 
doubts, for he was very ignorant, and it must be 
admitted was equally sincere and severe. Among 
his early measures we find an order that if any 
of the Governors of Egypt so much as entered a 
temple he should be fined fifteen pounds of gold. 
He followed this by the destruction of the tem- 
ples of Syria. At this period the Archbishopric 
of Alexandria was held by one Theophilus, a 
bold, bad man, who had once been a monk of 
Nitria. It was the year a.p. 390. The Trini- 
tarian conflict was at the time composed, one 
party having got the better of the other. To the 
monks and rabble of Alexandria the temple 
of Serapis and its library were doubly hateful, 
partly because of the Pantheistic opposition it 
shadowed forth against the prevailing doctrine, 
and partly because, within its walls, sorcery, 
magic, and other dealings with the devil had for 
ages been going on. We have related how Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus commenced the great library 
in the aristocratic quarter of the city named 
Bruchion, and added various scientific establish- 
ments to it. Incited by this example, Eumenes, 
King of Pergamus, established out of rivalry a 
similar library in his metropolis. With the in- 
tention of preventing him from excelling that of 
Egypt, Ptolemy Epiphanes prohibited the ex- 
portation of papyrus, whereupon Eumenes in- 
vented the art of making parchment. The 
second great Alexandrian library was that es- 








tablished by Ptolemy Physcon at the Serapion, 
in the adjoining quarter of the town. The li- 
brary in the Bruchion, which was estimated to 
contain 400,000 volumes, was accidentally, or, 
as it has been said, purposely burned during the 
siege of the city by Julius Cesar, but that in the 
Serapion escaped. To make amends for this 
great catastrophe, Mark Antony presented to 
Cleopatra the rival library, brought for that pur- 
pose from Pergamus. It consisted of 200,000 
volumes. It was with the library in the Bru- 
chion that the Museum was originally connected ; 
but after the conflagration thereof, the remains 
of the various surviving establishments were 
transferred to the Serapion, which therefore 
was, at the period of which we are speaking, the 
greatest depository of human knowledge in the 
world. 

The Pagan Roman emperors had not been un- 
mindful of the great trust they had thus inher- 
ited from the Ptolemies. The temple of Serapis 
was universally admitted to be the noblest re- 
ligious structure in the world, unless perhaps 
the patriotic Roman excepted that of the Capi- 
toline Jupiter. It was approached by a vast . 
flight of steps; was adorned with many rows of 
columns: and in its quadrangular portico—a 
matchless work of skill—were placed most ex- 
quisite statues. On the sculptured walls of its 
chambers, and upon ceilings, were paintings of 
unapproachable excellence. Of the value of 
these works of art the Greeks were no incom- 
petent judges. 

The Serapion, with these its precious contents, 
perpetually gave umbrage to the Archbishop 
Theophilus and his party. To them it was a 
reproach and an insult. Its many buildings 
were devoted to unknown, and therefore unholy 
uses. In its vaults and silent chambers the 
populace believed that the most abominable mys- 
teries were carried on. There were magical 
brazen circles and sun-dials for fortune-telling 
in its porch; every one said that they had once 
belonzed to Pharaoh or the conjurors who strove 
with Moses. Alas! no one of the ferocious big- 
ots knew that with these Eratosthenes had in the 
old times measured the size of the earth, and Ti- 
mocharis had determined the motions of the plan- 
et Venus. The temple, with its pure white mar- 
ble walls and endless columns projected against 
a blue and cloudless Egyptian sky, was to them 
a whited sepulchre full of rottenness within. In 
the very sanctuary of the God it was said that 
the priests had been known to delude the wealth- 
iest and most beautiful Alexandrian women, 
who fancied that they were honored by the rap- 
tures of theGod. To this temple, so well worthy 
of their indignation, Theophilus directed the at- 
tention of his people. It happened that the Em- 
peror Constantius had formerly given to the 
Church the site of an ancient temple of Osiris ; 


| and in digging the foundations for the new edi- 


fice the obscene symbols used in that worship 
chanced to be found. With more zeal than 
modesty Theophilus exhibited them to the de- 
rision of the rabble in the market-place. The 
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old Egyptian Pagan party rose to avenge the in- 
sult. A riot ensued, one Olympius, a philoso- 
pher, being their leader. Their head-quarters 
were in the massive building of the Serapion, 
from whence issuing forth they seized whatev- 
er Christians they could, compelled them to of- 
fer sacrifice, and then killed them on the altar. 
* The dispute was referred to the Emperor, in the 
: mean time the Pagans maintaining themselves in 
the temple fortress. In the dead of the night 
Olympius, it is said, was awe-stricken by the 
{ sound of a clear voice chanting among the arch- 
* es and pillars the Christian Alleluiah. Either 
4 pting, like a heathen, the omen, or fearing 
‘a secret assassin, he escaped from the temple 
‘.and fled for his life. On the arrival of the re- 
. script of Theodosius the Pagans laid down their 
‘arms, little expecting the orders of the Emperor. 
He enjoined that the building should forthwith 
‘be destroyed, intrusting the task to the swift 
‘hands of Theophilus. His work was commenced 
‘py the pillage and dispersal of the library. He 
‘entered the sanctuary of the God—that sanctu- 
ary which was the visible sign of the Pantheism 
of the East, the memento of the alliance between 
hoary primeval Egypt and free-thinking Greece, 
the relic of the statesmanship of Alexander’s 
captains. In gloomy silence the image of Se- 
rapis confronted his assailants. It is in such a 
raoment that the value of a religion is tried; 
the God who can not defend himself is a con- 
¥icted sham. Theophilus, undaunted, commands 
a veteran to strike the image with his battle-axe. 
The helpless statue offers no resistance. An- 
other blow rolls the head of the idol on the floor. 
It is said that a colony of frightened rats ran 
ferth from its interior. The kingcraft and priest- 
craft and solemn swindle of seven hundred years 
is, exploded in a shout of laughter; the God is 
broken to pieces, his members dragged through 
the streets. The recesses of the Serapion are 
explored. Posterity is edified by discoveries of 
the frauds by which priests maintain their pow- 
er. Among other wonders a car with four horses 
is seen suspended near the ceiling by means of a 
magnet laid on the roof, which, being removed 
by the hand of a Christian, the imposture fell to 
the pavement. The historian of these events, 
noticing the physical impossibility of such things, 
has wisely said that it is more easy to invent a 
fictitious story than to support a practical fraud. 
But the gold and silver contained in the temple 
were carefully collected, the baser articles being 
broken in pieces or cast into the fire. Nor did 
the holy zeal of Theophilus rest until the struc- 
ture was demolished to its very foundations—a 
work of no little labor—and a church erected in 
the precincts. It must, however, have been the 
temple more particularly which experienced this 
devastation. The building in which the library 
had been contained must have escaped; for, 
twenty years subsequently, Orosius expressly 
states that he saw the empty cases or shelves. 
The fanatic Theophilus pushed forward his vic- 
tory. The temple at Canopus next fell before 
him, and a general attack was made on all sim- 
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ilar edifices in Egypt. Speaking of the monks 
and of the worship of relics, Eunapius says: 
‘* Whoever wore a black dress was invested 
with tyrannical power; philosophy and piety 
to the gods were compelled to retire into secret 
places, and to dwell in contented poverty and 
dignified meanness of appearance. The tem- 
ples were turned into tombs for the adoration of 
the bones of the basest and most depraved of 
men, who had suffered the penalty of the law, 
and whom they made their gods.” 

Such was the end of the Serapion. Its de- 
struction stands forth an enduring token of the 
state of the times. 

In a few years after this memorable event the 
Archbishop Theophilus had gone to his account. 
His throne was occupied by his nephew, St. 
Cyril, who had been expressly prepared for that 
holy and responsible office by a residence of five 
years among the monks of Nitria. He had 
been presented to the fastidious Alexandrians 
with due precautions, and by them acknowledged 
to be an effective and fashionable preacher. His 
Pagan opponents, however, asserted that the clap- 
ping of hands and encores bestowed on the more 
elaborate passages of his sermons were perform- 
ed by persons duly arranged in the congrega- 
tion, and paid for their trouble. If doubt re- 
mains as to his intellectual endowments, there 
can be none respecting the qualities of his heart. 
The three parties into which the population of 
the city was divided—Christian, Heathen, and 
Jew—kept up a perpetual disorder by their dis- 
putes. Of the last it is said that the number 
was not less than 40,000. The Patriarchate it- 
self had become much less a religious than an 
important civil office, exercising a direct munic- 
ipal control through the Parabolani, which, un- 
der the disguise of city missionaries, whose duty 
it was to seek out the sick and destitute, consti- 
tuted in reality a constabulary force, or rather 
actually a militia. The unscrupulous manner 
in which Cyril made use of this force, diverting 
it from its ostensible purpose, is indicated by the 
fact that the Emperor was obliged eventually to 
take the appointments to it out of the Patriarch’s 
hands, and reduce the number to 500 or 600. 
Some local circumstances had increased the ani- 
mosity between the Jews and the Christians, and 
riots had taken place between them in the thea- 
tre. These were followed by more serious con- 
flicts in the streets; and the Jews, for the mo- 
ment having the advantage over their antagon- 
ists, outraged and massacred them. It was, 
however, but for a moment ; for the Christians, 
arousing themselves under the inspirations of 
Cyril, a mob sacked the synagogues, pillaged the 
houses of the Jews, and endeavored to expel 
those offenders out of the city. The Prefect 
Orestes was compelled to interfere to stop the 
riot; but the Patriarch was not so easily dis- 
posed of. His old associates, the Nitrian monks, 
now justified the prophetic forecast of Theophi- 
lus. Five hundred of those fanatics swarmed 
into the town from the desert. The Prefect 
himself was assaulted, and wounded in the head 
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by a stone thrown by one of them, Ammonius. 
The more respectable citizens, alarmed at the 
tarn things were taking, interfered, and Am- 
monius, being seized, suffered death at the hands 
of the lictor. Cyril, undismayed, caused his 
body to be transported to the Czsareum, laid 
there in state, and buried with unusual honors. 
He directed that the name of the fallen zealot 
should be changed from Ammonius to Thauma- 
sius, or ‘the Wonderful,” and the holy martyr 
received the honors of canonization. 

In these troubles there can be no doubt that 
the Pagans sympathized with the Jews, and 
therefore drew upon themselves the vengeance 
of Cyril. Among the cultivators of Platonic 
philosophy whom the times had left there was a 
beautiful young woman, Hypatia, the daughter 
of Theon the mathematician, who not only dis- 
tinguished herself by her expositions of the Neo- 
platonic and Peripatetic doctrines, but was also 
honored for the ability with which she comment- 
ed on the writings of Apollonius and other geom- 
eters. Each day before her door stood a long 
train of chariots; her lecture-room was crowded 
with the wealth and fashion of Alexandria. Her 
aristocratic audiences were more than a rival to 
those attending upon the preaching of the Pa- 
triarch, and perhaps contemptuous comparisons 
were instituted between the philosophical lec- 
tures of Hypatia and the incomprehensible ser- 
mons of Cyril. But if the Patriarch had not 
philosophy, he had what on such occasions is 
more valuable—power. It was not to be borne 
that a heathen sorceress should thus divide such 
a metropolis with a prelate; it was not to be 
borne that the rich and noble and young should 
thus be carried off by the black arts of a diabolic- 
al enchantress. Alexandria was too fair a prize 
to be lightly surrendered. It could vie with 
Constantinople itself. Into its streets, from the 
yellow sand-hills of the desert, long trains of 
camels and countless boats brought the abundant 
harvests of the Nile. A ship canal connected 
the harbor of Eunostus with Lake Mareotis. The 
harbor was a forest of masts. Seaward, looking 
over the blue Mediterranean, was the great light- 
house, the Pharos, counted as one of the wonders 
of the world; and to protect the shipping from 
the north wind there was a mole three quarters 
of a mile in length, with its drawbridges, a marvel 
of the skill of the Macedonian engineers. Two 
great streets crossed each other at right angles— 
one was three, the other one mile long. In the 
square where they intersected stood the Mauso- 
leum in which rested the body of Alexander. 
The city was full of noble edifices—the palace, 
the exchange, the Cxsareum, the halls of justice. 
Among the temples those of Pan and Neptune 
were conspicuous. The visitor passed countless 
theatres, churches, temples, synagogues. There 
was atime hefore Theophilus when the Serapion 
might have been approached on one side by a 
slope for carriages, on the other by a flight of a 
hundred marble steps. On these stood the 
grand portico with its columns, its checkered 
corridor, leading round a roofless hall, the ad- 





joining porches of which contained the library, 
and from the midst of its area arose a lofty pillar 
visible afar off at sea. On one side of the town 
were the royal docks, on the other the Hippo- 
drome, and on appropriate sites the Necropolis, 
the market-places, the gymnasium, its stoa being 
a stadium long; the amphitheatre, groves, gar- 
dens, fountains, obelisks, and countless’ public 
buildings with gilded roofs glittering in the sun. 
Here might be seen the wealthy Christian ladies 
waiking in the streets, their dresses embroider- 
ed with Scripture parables, the gospels hanging 
from their necks by a golden chain, Maltese 
dogs with jeweled collars frisking round them, 
and slaves with parasols and fans trooping along. 
There might be seen the ever trading, ever thriv- 
ing Jew, fresh from the wharves, or busy concoct- 
ing his loans. But worst of all, the chariots 
with giddy or thoughtful Pagans, hastening to 
the academy of Hypatia, to hear those questions 
discussed which have never yet been answered, 
‘* Where am 1?” ‘* What am I?” ‘* What can I 
know ?”—to hear discourses on antenatal exist- 
ence, or, as the vulgar asserted, to find out the 
future by the aid of the black art, soothsaying by 
Chaldee talismans engraved on precious stones, 
by incantations with a glass and water, by moon- 
shine on the walls, by the magic mirror, the re- 
flection of a sapphire, a sieve, or cymbals, for- 
tune-telling by the veins of the hand, or consulta- 
tions with the stars. 

Cyril at length determined to remove this 
great reproach, and overturn what now appeared 
to be the only obstacle in his way to uncontrolled 
authority in the city. We are reaching one of 
those moments in which great general principles 
embody themselves in individuals. It is Greek 
philosophy under the appropriate form of Hypa- 
tia; ecclesiastical ambition under that of Cyril. 
Their destinies are about to be fulfilled. As 
Hypatia comes forth to her academy she is as- 
saulted by Cyril’s mob—an Alexandrian mob of 
many monks. Amidst the fearful yelling of 
these pare-legged and black-cowled fiends she is 
dragged from her chariot, and in the public streets 
stripped naked. In her mortal terror she is 
haled into an adjacent church, and in that sacred 
edifice is killed by the club of Peter the Reader. 
It is not always in the power of him who has 
stirred up the worst passions of a fanatical mob 
to stop their excesses when his purpose is ac- 
complished. With the blow given by Peter the 
aim of Cyril was reached, but his merciless ad- 
herents had not glutted their vengeance. They 
outraged the naked corpse, dismembered it, and, 
incredible to be said, finished their infernal crime 
by scraping the flesh from the bones with oyster 
shells, and casting the remnants into the fire. 
Though in his privacy St. Cyril and his friends 
might laugh at the end of his antagonist, his 
memory must bear the weight of the righteous 
indignation of posterity. ‘ 

Thus in the 414th year of our era the posi- 
tion of philosophy in the intellectual metropolis 
of the world was determined ; henceforth science 
must sink into obscurity and subordination. Its 
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public existence will no longer be tolerated. 


In- | have done had he endeavored to fulfill his cele- 
deed .it may be said that from this period for some | brated threat. 


Nature had made her passionate 


centuries it altogether disappeared. The leaden | and ideal; necessity improved the pattern, and 
mace: of bigotry had struck and shivered the | made her sharp and practical. 


exquisitely tempered steel of Greek philosophy. 
Cyril’s acts passed unquestioned. 


One Monday morning a new preceptress, who 


It was now | combined in herself the solid and ornamental, 


ascertained that throughout the Roman world | entered the seminary. Miss Yuler was informed 


there must be no more liberty of thought. It 
has ‘been said that these events prove Greek 


that her services were no longer required. She 
saw herself adrift in the world, with twenty-two 


philosophy to have been a sham, and, like other | years and a modicum.of common sense. A very 


shams, it was driven out of the world when it | strange afternoon she passed. 


Her freedom 


was detected and could not withstand the truth. | seemed so novel that she only stared at it. She 


Such assertions might answer their purposes very 
well so long as the victors maintained their 
power in Alexandria, but they manifestly are of 
incoavenient application after the Saracens had 
captiired the city. However these things may 
be, an intellectual stagnation settled upon the 
place, an invisible atmosphere of oppression, 
ready tocrush down, morally and physically, what- 
ever provoked its weight. And so for the next 
two dreary and weary centuries things remained, 
until oppression and force were ended by a for- 
eign invader. It was well for the world that the 
Arabian conquerors avowed their true argument, 
the cimeter, and made no pretensions to super- 
human wisdom. They were thus left free to 
pursue knowledge without involving themselves 
in theological contradictions, and were able to 
make the land of Egypt once more illustrious 
among the nations of the earth—to snatch it from 
the hideous fanaticism, ignorance, and barbarism 
into which it had been plunged. On the shore 
of the Ked Sea once more a degree of the earth’s 
surface was to be measured—but by a Moham- 
medan astronomer. In Alexandria the memory 
of the iliustrious old times was to be recalled by 
the discovery of the motion of the sun’s apogee 
by Albategnius, and the third inequality of the 
moon, the variation, by Aboul Wefa; to be dis- 
covered six centuries later in Europe by Tycho 
Brahe. ‘The canal of the Pharaohs from the 
Nile to the Red Sea, cleared out by the Ptolemies 
in former ages, was to be cleared from its sand 
again. ‘The glad desert listened once more to 
the cheerful cry of the merchant’s camel-driver 
instead of the midnight prayer of the monk. 





YET’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. 


FTER Dante, Miss Yuler found that it was 
hard climbing other people’s stairs. With 

the exception of cousins, she had no relatives; 
with the exception of music, she had no educa- 
tion; with the exception of fifteen dollars, she 
had no money. Three half-eagles clinked in 
Miss Yuler’s purse; they were the preceding 
month’s wages for daily singing-lessons in a sem- 
inary. Two of them paid that month’s board to 
@ person who would not turn her out doors, but 
would be extremely glad to have her go and 
leave room for a larger figure in the receipts. 
The remaining one covered all other needs. 
Extravagant desires, luxurious tastes and fancies 
had Miss Yuler, totally unsatisfied ; for she found 
it as hard to make both ends meet as Puck might 





no more understood why she was not tallying 
crochets and quavers on the brains of little 
dunces than a somnambule understands why he 
is not awake. Shackling erratic fingers between 
bars, stamping signatures on blank memories, 
and beating huddled flocks of sound into their 
separate and peculiar time, had become a part 
of her mechanism. She appeared like one just 
waked from nightmare, but to whom nightmare 
is the normal condition. Tea gave her exhila- 
ration and appetite; she found high spirits not 
incompatible with beggary ; and turned over the 
Evening Transcript with the nonchalance of 
wealth and high-breeding. 


WANTED—A Mosic Governess.—A Lady in the Prov- 
inces desires to engage a person in the above capacity. 
Liberal salary, and the comforts of a home. Best of ref- 
erences given and required. Address J. V. V——, Nova 
Scotia. 


Miss Yuler was merely glancing at the list of 
new publications when this advertisement met 
her eye. ‘* The comforts of a home”—she had 
really a mind to see what that meant. The last 
mail had closed, there was just time to post a 
letter at the express train. This being done, 
Miss Yuler returned, yet bonneted sought a 
drawer, and unwrapped from layers of pink and 
white wool a bracelet of heliotrope, beryl, ser- 
pentine, malachite, and Oriental verd-antiques, 
choicely cut and pendant with old rose nobles of 
Raymond Lully’s coinage in the Tower of Lon- 
don. She did not look at it twice, but covering 
it between her two hands went out and sold it 
ata jeweler’s. Having parted with her sole heir- 
loom and only ornament, and received a sum 
sufficient for her passage should her letter be 
successful, she came out with as light a step as 
her lover’s would have been if he had bought 
their wedding-ring. For Miss Yuler had a lover. 

A fortnight from that time brought a favor- 
able answer. A little hair trunk was packed 
with all her possessions, her hired piano returned, 
the coach at the door, the train whistling behind 
the hill. There was nothing left to do but dis- 
miss her lover. Being considered neither pretty 
nor learned nor amiable, she had received as 
yet but one offer, and that she had taken into 
consideration: it proceeded from an individual 
who had never offended her, who could and 
would have bought a hundred of her in a slave- 
market, who admired her immensely, and for 
whom, if the Red Sea had thrust a wave across 
continent and ocean and swept him under, she 
would not have shed atear. Starvation or mar- 


riage or Nova Scotia were at ‘her command. 
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She chose Nova Scotia. Miss Yuler left a note 
for the lover, was hustled into the coach, hustled 
out at the station, checked off in the cars, and 
in exactly a month from the commencement of 
our story had been domesticated a week at the 
pleasant old country house of Madam Van Voorst, 
in the province of Nova Scotia, near the town 
of—. But if I should tell you, you would 
know. 

The house was a low-roofed brick mansion, in 
basement, clear-story, and attic, all ascended by 
picturesque flights of steps without, and covering 
an extent of ground with that aggregate of gables 
which old houses are apt to acquire, when they 
have been long in a family whose generations 
one and all are given to architectural cobbling ; 
far and near around were the farm-fields, and it 
was netted in wandering woodbine red as blood. 
The family consisted of Madam Van Voorst, her 
three orphan grandchildren, and the servants ; 
add to these, a multitude of sons and daughters, 
and friends perpetually in and out from town 
and neighboring residences. It rained the first 
week of her arrival, a long, dull, blue rain; she 
was tired of the soaked fields, of the bay’s rush- 
ing tides, of the monotonous household. It was 
pleasant vivid autumn the next week—with the 
same results; she was tired of the quaint dress 
and quainter patois of the peasant people, of the 
noisy visitors, of their familiarity, their clipped 
accent, their number countless as if she had 
unearthed a community of prairie dogs. She 
wished to Heaven she had married, had died, any 
thing; she was heartily homesick, for no home 
she had ever had. Her pupils and their guardi- 
an treated her with kindness and respect; the 
others with the indifference or slightly contemptu- 
ous condescension that awakens indignation or 
reserve. In the latter, Miss Yuler wrapped her- 
self so impenetrably that nothing short of sun- 
beams could reach her. While the children 
were at school she practiced or assisted Madam 
Van Voorst. Every other moment of her time 
till sleep took their charge was devoted to them. 
At the end of two months no one of the figu- 
rantes on the Van Voorst stage had any closer 
acquaintance with their walking lady than on 
the day of her arrival. 

One windy afternoon, as she sat sewing with 
Madam Van Voorst, she glanced listlessly out 
of the window —wishing she were a leaf as 
much as any thing that she might blow away— 
when she saw a little apparition advancing up 
the avenue toward the door. It was a young 
woman in a light frock flanked with flounces in 
plaid rainbows; she wore a large Turkish scarf 
of blue and red that the wind had twisted round 
her, and in the white ribbons of her summer hat 
she had wound a scarlet cable nearly the size of 
the telegraphic. Altogether, her appearance 
was that of half an enormous stick of candy, or 
rather, a flattened gibralter. She was scarcely 


seen laboring and tacking in the wind like a 
little Dutch gala-galleon (for she suggested all 
manner of similitudes) when the house shook 
with its concussant door. 





‘** Goodness!” said a sharp voice in the hall. 
‘¢ Tt’s hot enough here to scorch oysters. Open 
the door again, Jackson. The Yankee girl 
here? I’ve come to see her.” 

Up pattered a quick step on the oak stairs and 
entered the Confection. 

**Oh, grandma—that you? Good-morning— 
afternoon, I mean. That Miss Yuler? How do 
you do? I’m Miss Van Voorst. There are a 
thousand Miss Van Voorsts, though; so in par- 
ticular I’m Friday, short for Elfrida—some- 
body’s queen somewhere, sometime, Isn’t it 
horrid to go round labeled so, Miss Yuler? 
What if I should want to marry Mr. Robinson ? 
Robinson Crusoe and his girl Friday it would 
be then. 

“* And it’s O poor Robinson Crusoe! 
Ah, poor Robinson Crusoe! 
A ringky ting ting, and a rangky tang tang, 

And it’s O poor Robinson Crusoe:*” 
sang the girl, without a speck of voice or tune; 
while tearing off her hat and scarf, and rushing 
at her grandmother with a shower of kisses that 
rattled like hailstones, she seated herself after- 
ward in the best arm-chair, put her feet on the 
fender, lifted her skirts out of the way of the 
sparks. 

** Ask away, grandma,” said she; ‘‘I’m all 
ready.” 

Miss Yuler surveyed the specimen in this 
chance; found she had black hair, and enough 
of it; black eyes, and too much of them; red 
cheeks, white teeth, and a pug nose; decided 
that she was a vixen with a spice of malice, and 
believed that she might be turned to account. 
This, while Miss Friday was reeling off a skein 
of gossip from Halifax. 

‘¢ By-the-way, grandma,” said she, ‘‘pa had 
a letter from Amsterdam yesterday. Cousin 
Van’s coming home; thought he might be here 
for Christmas. Wonder what he'll bring me. 
Do you suppose he’s made lots of money ?” 

**Money, child! He has his wage. He is 
simply supercargo.” 

‘*Dear me, grandma. What a damper you 
are. I was fancying he’d been in Sindbad’s dia- 
mond valley, or somewhere. How the wind 
blows! Miss Yuler” (after a momentary pause), 
‘* will you give me lessons? I've a great mind 
to try. I heard an opera in Halifax—such a 
scratching round to fiddles! My trunk is com- 
ing with the carrier, grandma; I’m going to 
stay here till I go to school again. Sha’n’t 1?” 

** Certainly, my love. I—” 

‘Miss Yuler, come into the drawing-room 
and play for me. Ma says you sing very pret- 
tily.” 

Miss Yuler put down her sewing at once, and 
rose. Friday dragged herself up slowly. 

‘*Dear!” said she, ‘I'd no idea you were so 
obliging. Thought you’d have to be teased 
long enough for me to give myself a toasting.” 

Miss Yuler sat at the piano, while Friday 
stood leaning both elbows thereon and pulling a 
tassel to pieces. ‘ 

“Do you know,” asked she, suddenly break- 
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ing through the Moonlight Sonata, ‘‘ who cousin 
Van is?” 

Miss Yuler shook her head. 

** He isn’t a blue-nose like the rest ofus. He 
was born in Haarlem ; his mother’s father played 
the organ there. He don’t resemble the Van 
Voorsts; he’s as poor as a crow—not worth a 
stiver; he’s very well-looking, though. He'll 
marry into the firm, I suppose—the great Van 
Voorst firm of Amsterdam, you know—and then 
I mean to visit him—he'll live in Europe. Why 
don’t you go on playing?” 

Miss Yuler played a Polonaise now. 

** Have you any relatives, Miss Yuler?” com- 
menced Friday again before the first half-dozen 
bars. ‘*No? How queer! Why J have—dear 
me! all the people for twenty miles round here 
who don’t write De or Le before their names 
write Van. You're such a forlorn looking thing, 
I thought maybe you had a million meddling 
friends. You aren’t obliged to teach, are you, 
Miss Yuler? You've had some scrape with 
your relatives, and cleared out and left them in 
an independent manner. Maybe you had a 
lover, eh?” 

Miss Yuler laughed. ‘‘I have no friends,” 
said she. ‘‘I teach because Iam poor. When 
I am superannuated I shall be sent to Tewks- 
bury alms-house.” 

‘*What queer things you play! Why don’t 
you do some rattling, slashing stuff ?” 

Miss Yuler dashed off a band march. 

** That’s good!” said Friday. “I want you 
to make a noise so that grandma won't hear us 
talk.” 

If noise was her object, #t was attained by a 
storm of little voices as the chorus of children 
escaped from school broke through a door. 

‘There’s an end!” said Friday. ‘‘ Those—” 

Miss Yuler rose. ‘I must go to them,” said 
she; and Friday was left as unconcernedly as if 
she had been a doll. 1 

**Oh!” muttered she; ‘‘ coring the dignified, 
are you?” 

That was all Miss Friday said; but there was 
a world of meaning in her silence. 

A week, during which Miss Yuler made her- 
self busy and Miss Friday made herself sulky, 
passed rapidly, and great things were put in pro- 
gress toward Christmas Eve. The children talk- 
ed of nothing else; Madam Van Voorst talked 
of all the Christmases since Columbus. Friday 
talked of nothing at all. From.every point of 
the compass flocked troops of friends, and found 
shelter in the warm walls of home, and it was 
Christmas Eve. Nobody could describe the gay- 


ety and bustle in the house. Every room was | 


full and lighted; voices, laughter, and singing 
poured out of the upper doors; and below stairs 


such a rattling of dishes and smoking of viands | 


as the Devil and Michael Scott never raised in 
the kitchen of the King of France. A knot of 
sorry carolers was feasting in the servants’ hall ; 
another singing outside the doors.. The town 
chimes came faintly on the wind; the great bell 
of the country church was ringing: out in the 


clear, crisp air; when sharp and loud through 
the mellow peal clattered a double knock. Sud- 
denly singing, shouting, laughing ceased. 

‘*That’s Van!” cried the keen Miss Friday ; 
and in a moment a great slam of trunks resound- 
ed on the stone floor, a firm,free foot came leap- 
ing up the stairs, and Van was among them. 

If he. had been the Prodigal Son instead of 
Franz Van Voorst he could not have received 
a warmer welcome. His little sisters, uncles, 
aunts, cousins, and remoter friends, all crowded 
upon him with the gladdest, most cordial greet- 
ing. 

**Science is wrong!” exclaimed a clear, gay 
voice from the very centre of this swarm of em- 
braces. ‘‘The Queen of the Bees is a King, 
and I am he!” 

Miss Yuler, sitting at the piano, looked up as 
he spoke, caught his eye a breathing space, and 
looked down again. There was nothing more to 
be said or done. He stepped impetuously out 
of the circle and came toward her. 

** You have not welcomed me,” he said. ‘Is 
it another cousin ?” 

‘Hush, Van!” murmured Miss Elcanor at 
his sleeve; ‘‘ it’s the governess.” 

At this point Madam Van Voorst herself 
came up from the carolers. 

**Do you see how fond grandma is of Van?” 
whispered Friday to Miss Eleanor, who would 
be the first bride of the new year. ‘‘ She'll nev- 
er let him go. Why should she care because the 
entail cuts him off? Does it, Elle?” 

Miss Yuler heard the words, and resumed 
playing waltzes for the children. After an 
hour’s indefatigable dancing they clustered again 
round Van, who had been relating his experi- 
ences to their elders. There was a brief consult- 
ation among them, and then one put her best 
foot forward : 

** Van brought us something?” said she, half 
rogue, half craven, sidling with her blushes un- 
der her curls till another took up the tale with a 
blunt ‘‘ Friday says so.” 

Van tossed her in his strong arms to the ceil- 
ing. 
| ‘Brought her something?” said he. ‘ Brought 
| his Bert a plum? Now if we could only open a 
| great box in the entry!” 
| ** Knife?” suggested Bert, as a bivalve weapon, 
|} and, throned on his shoulder, vanished through 
the door-way. Directly afterward she reappear- 
|ed, as Elfrida said, in the van of a triumphal 

procession of chests and boxes. 
‘*Bless us!” said the latter damsel; ‘‘how did 
all these come ?” 
| ‘Came in the van,” said he, by way of re- 
|tort. ‘But if Miss Elfrida had accompanied 
; them, in the baggage-wagon, I should say—” 

‘* Vanity has the advantage,” was her rejoin- 
der. 
| ‘Therewith he knelt to open them, assisted by 
‘a bunch of little heads and hindering fingers. 
While he was thus engaged another knock was 
; heard below, and a second gentleman joined 
| them, perhaps for the pleasure of contrasting 
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himself with the former. He was followed by 
his own servant, bearing a large basket, and with 
the grace of an elderly and obese Adonis he dis- 
tributed its contents among the younger compa- 
ny, ending with a long string of Ceylon pearls 
for Miss Eleanor, and for Friday an ivory fan, 
of Chinese workmanship, that harmonized with 
her extraordinary toilet as it would have done 
with that of a Fiji princess. Having exhausted 
his basket he rubbed his hands and looked about 
more leisurely. Miss Yuler, dropping a great 
candied cherry into Bert’s mouth, and laughing 
as she did so, arrested his attention. He won- 
dered he hadn’t observed her before during his 
frequent calls, who she really was, and that im- 
pertinent young Van Voorst had beckoned her 
to help him ; took his pocket-book, wrote a few 
words on a leaf, which he tore out and gave to 
his servant, and directly afterward heard that 
functionary galloping like Roland back to town. 

By this time Van had entranced Bert over a 
great music-box; Sue in a nest of atomic sing- 
ing-birds, covered with more brilliant plumage 
than ever flew between the tropics, and opening 
their throats with a dozen silver tinkles all at 
once; while little Bessy was brimmed with con- 
tent to clasp a family of erying babies. 

**T hope you’ve brought home noise enough,” 


said Elfrida, looking over as Miss Yuler’s deft | 


fingers loosened a harlequin, who showered a 
rain of chimes from every joint. 
fingers and bells on her toes. 
you institute!” 

‘*You think there were belles enough in the 
family before? to say nothing of tongues. Elle! 
be prodigal of blushes now; here is a wedding- 


present from the firm:” and as Miss Eleanor | 


approached to receive it he suddenly shook a 
snowy ripple from a tiny parcel held in his 
hand above her head, till she was covered with 
a fog of Flanders lace. In a moment after 
every body found themselves in masquerade : 
Evelyn Van Voorst was wrapped in a mantle of 
green Genoa velvet, edged with ermine; Jane 
muffled in chinchillas; Elfrida turbaned with a 
scarlet scented Indian shawl; and over Madam 
Van Voorst’s shoulders and arms, still trailing a 
stiff length on the carpet, was thrown a dress- 
pattern of heavy black silk, brocaded and dam- 
ascened in golden vine leaves. . 

** My dear spendthrift!” cried the latter lady, 
‘*have you been living on bowi//i the last two 
years ?” 

“And do I think you a squaw to indue such 
a dazzle? No, no; so spare this tempest of 
thanks, my good friends: they’re none of mine, 
but sent by your cousins, my masters.” 

Of course Miss Yuler had conspired with him 
to effect the instantaneous metamorphosis of the 
place into a green-room. She was amused and 
pleased; the splendor of the gifts delighted her 
fancy; she answered their sparkle in her expres- 
sion; and while the others had merely changed 
their toilet she had transformed her face. Mr. 


De Lacy was amazed at himself for not having | 


detected what had never before existed. 


3ells on her | 
What a racket | 


Miss Yuler, as I have said, was called plain; 
that was because her nose was large, her mouth 
wide and grave, and she had no color. Perfect- 
ly pale, with large light-hazel eyes whose haughty 
drooping lids seldom let loose their lustre, deli- 
cate brows, and hair of that indefinite neutral 
dark known as brown—there was, nevertheless, 
beauty in the face for whoever could awaken it. 
But at the instant of her first glance at Van the 

quickened blood flashed a clear red into her 
| cheek, the heavy mouth broke into smiles, and 
|} as she knelt among the children beside the chest 
—a tray of toys and sweetmeats half lifted in her 
hands—and looked up at Van, Mr. De Lacy saw 
| that the teeth were small, white, and even as 
| dainty kernels in an ear of corn—that, under 
| their raised, shadow-throwing lids, the wide yel- 
| low eyes were shining with soft color, suffused 
| with warmth and satisfied with light. Uncon- 
| sciously basking, for once, in the present, Miss 
| Yuler was too keen to overlook it, too prudent 
| to repeat it. 

| «Do you know, Van,” said Friday, gayly, 
| **we all thought you’d be wrecked, coming on 
the coast in December ?” 

| ‘You thought so many magnets on shore 
| would draw the nails from the ship, as they did 
| in the story ?” 

‘But it is dangerous,’ 
| Voorst. 





’ 


said Madam Van 
‘* You mustn’t repeat it.” 

*¢ Dangerous, yes,” and he looked into the 
clear eyes below. ‘‘I did not know how dan- 
gerous,” he murmured, stooping to relieve Miss 
Yuler of the tray. Directly afterward he was 
scattering its contents among the small people, 
together with as many jests and quips as if it 
had been another person than the utterer of the 
last sentence. 
| Meanwhile Mr. De Lacy had himself been 
pelted with confetti in the shape of watch-cases, 

guards, slippers, smoking-caps, invisibles, and 
such tokens as an old family friend gratefully 
| receives on occasion, whether wanted or not; 
and, moving here and there at his ease, had 
finally edzed toward the door. He retained his 
senses perfectly, and detected the approaching 
gallop. Ina few moments his servant, who had 
ridden into town and back during the hour, put 
a very superb bunch of flowers into his hand and 
retreated, unperceived. Mr. De Lacy, cumbered 
with his acquisitions, now made way toward Miss 
Yuler. 

‘*May I venture, on so brief acquaintance,” 
said he, ‘‘ to beg Miss Yuler’s acceptance of a 
bouquet ?” 

The ochres gloomed into browns in Miss Yu- 
ler’s eyes, while the white lids fell; she woke 
from her little dream of bliss, rose slowly, and 
took the flowers with a low cold bow, but no syl- 
lable of thanks. 

‘¢ Perhaps I may have the pleasure of finding 
her here another year, when it will not be so pre- 
sumptuous in me to offer a less perishable token 
of friendship,” added he, retiring. 

Miss Yuler’s instinct taught her that she was 
not of sufficient consequence to be remembered, 
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an hour ago; she intended her manner should 
tell him so. Injured pride is as effective as a 
siren’s song. Not that Miss Yuler js to be ac- 
cused of concerted schemes, but she perfected 


every opportunity as far as it allowed, and held | 


herself ready for every catastrophe. . 

‘Are all Yankees so eucharistic?” asked 
Van, as Mr. De Lacy disappeared. “You are 
a Yankee, you know.” 

**T am not ashamed of my name.” 

“What is your name, Miss Yuler ?” 

** Henrietta.” 

‘* Henrietta,” he repeated; “ we call that Yet 
down here. Yet Yuler—who gave you that 
name?” i 

‘¢ My sponsors in bapfism,” she replied, as if 
at catechism. 

** Now, if I should ask if you ever mean to 
change it, I suppose you would reply again out 
of the Prayer-book, ‘ That is my desire?’ Don’t 
you see,” said he, as she laughed, “‘ that since I 
am to be in the house with you all winter it will 
be impossible to go on calling me Nothing, and 
there are a dozen Mr. Van Voorsts; so a title 
will not serve me, and I don’t see why you‘should 
keep your dignity and I lose mine; and so—and 
so—you'll be affronted. 

“If a body meet a body, 
Need a body fret 
If a body greet a body 
By the name of Yet?" 
hummed Van. “Is that a bargain?” 

**My name is at your service, Meinheer.” 

*¢ Roland for Oliver! Dutchman for Yankee! 
Neat little revenge.” 

** Qh, Miss Yuler,” said Friday, forgetting her 
ill-temper, ‘‘ who gave you those beautiful flow- 
ers? Isn’t ita mistake? Aren’t they for me? 
Won't you give them to me?” 4 

Miss Yuler pulled out a white camelia. 

**You may have the rest,” said she. 

“Greedy Friday! No, Miss Yuler—I mean, 
Yet—give them to me.” 

*¢ They are not mine now,” she answered, and 
Elfrida danced away with them, having secured 
the reserved camelia as well. 

*¢ What do you mean by treating Mr. De Lacy’s 
present in such a manner?” asked Van. “I un- 
derstand; but you are very proud and naughty.” 

‘“‘Neither. When people ignore one of your 
traits, or two of them, you must assert them.” 

** At all events, you don’t care about flowers,” 
said Van. 

*Don'tI? But fragrant flowers a gift tome! 
That is discord.” 

Van made a grimace, and Miss Yuler coni- 
menced folding Friday’s shawl that had been 
tossed on a chair, while its owner skipped by in 
a polka for which Evelyn supplied the tune. * 

“Friday,” said Van, ‘‘aren’t you going to 
give me any of the flowers ?” 

‘*Nary one,” responded that elegant young 


lady, pausing to take the time. 
** Nor even a bud?” 
*¢ Nor even a bud.” 
‘*¢ But the white camelia, then?” 





**That would be ‘ dangerous.’ ” 

Miss Yuler flashed her a glance that might 
have fused agate. Van laughed. 

‘** Are you so pale because you’re provoked, 
Miss Yuler?” asked Friday, oscillating as the 
time came round. ‘‘ You must have been born 


}on Monday: Monday’s child is fair in the face.” 


** And which day’s child is full of grace?” re- 
torted Van, as her first step overset a chair and 
precipitated her at his feet. 

‘*Isn’t Monday a good day to begin the world 
on?” she said, struggling up before his Assist- 
ance, rather red and rather angry. ‘ Perhaps 
you were born on Saturday, Miss Yuler. Let’s 
see. Wednesday’s child is sour and sad. Thurs- 
day’s child is merry and glad—” 

Van held an open palm for the camelia, while 
he pleaded, 

‘¢ Friday’s child is loving and giving.” 

‘*¢ And Saturday’s child shall work for its liv- 
ing!” summed up the little vixen, making Miss 
Yuler a courtesy and flinging Van the coveted 
flower, while she dashed off in the dance, flirting 
streamers enough for a fleet’s pennants. 

**Do you waltz?” asked Van, as if nothing 
had been said. 

**T don’t know how,” 
moved at Friday’s sally. 

‘*Isn’t it strange that the most phlegmatic peo- 
ple in existence should have the most nervous 
dance ?” 

‘*Oh, the waltz isn’t nervous. 
swimming, luxurious. 
dreamy in the world.” 

‘**T forgot; you teach music. And sing?” 

“Yes. Your aunt says I sing ‘very pret- 
tily.”*” 

‘* Very prettily! What a capital Geyser you'd 
make. And what a world of suppressions you’d 
live in! Here I’ve seen you just three hours, 
and am better acquainted than all these who 
have known you three—years, for all I can say. 
Are you a murderess? or a traitress? Do you 
know what makes volcanoes ?” 

‘* Either of those agents? Your natural his- 
tory is alarming.” 

‘Perhaps you have the second-sight. 
eyes are clairvoyant.” 

**You mean sibillant, polite for snake in the 
grass? So far as the next five minutes, yes. 
Madam Van Voorst ends the dance; comes on 
a refection of cakes and ale; follows a chapter 
in Matthew.” 

‘*T am as good a one myself. 
shall not tell my fortune.” 

**No?” 

‘*T return to my former supposition ; don’t be 
disturbed. I never shall tell the good people 
here that you were an actress.” 

** An actress? This the play. Cue: 

“*¢T see a hand you can not see, 
That beckons me away.’ 
And therewith Miss Yuler left him to get the 


she replied, quite un- 


It is lazy, 
Waltz-music is the most 


Your 


Plainly, you 


3 ‘| preat Bible for Madam Van Voorst and take 
:| her own seat at the instrument. 
| present, except Elfrida (who did not know a fid- 


None of those 
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dle from a fife by the sound), had heard Miss 
Yuler in any but the most trifling airs; and when, 
at the conclusion of the reading and Christmas 
hymn with the children, she paused a moment 
till the room was perfectly still, and then suffer- 
ed her voice to soar in the ecstatic ‘‘ Rejoice 
greatly, O daughter of Zion!” surprise and 
pleasure sealed their lips. All angelhood rings 
in the clear soprano; it seems to comprehend the 
blue arch of day, the sweet and penetrating sun- 
light, the free full firmament—a sky of sound. 
Miss Yuler did not know what force she threw 
into the music—she could not have interpreted it 
in its holy rapture; but resolved to her own in- 
dividuality, it throbbed with a possible personal 
joy sinking to a certain personal pathos. The 
religious sentiment in Van only waited to be vi- 
talized ; if he had possessed the nicest perception, 
musical or otherwise, he would have detected 
Miss Yuler building her little identity within 
this great song and filling the rest with lofty hol- 
lowness. As it was, when she ceased and rose 
she found him standing behind, his face pale and 
rapt and his dark eyes outlined with an inner 
light. Miss Yuler was frank; she dropped her 
curved lids, pale and proud. ‘‘I don’‘t care for 
the words, you know,” said she, and moved 
away. Van started, but it was too late for her 
to tell him she was a ghoul, or had one arm with- 
ered, or was sealed to Satan. Some tempera- 
ments, glowing and impressionable, an hour 
stamps as vividly as a year. At her first glance, 
and now at her singing, he had not merely fall- 
en in love, but leaped, albeit a leap in the dark. 
And Miss Yuler? was a prudent young woman, 
and if for an hour she had yielded to the rush 
and current of her blood, she may be pardoned 
because so soon regaining the slow motion of the 
shallows. 

Bert climbed upon the music-stool and put 
her arms round Van’s neck. 

‘“* Van,” she said, “isn’t it Santa Claus for 
her? Didn’t you bring Miss Yuler a Christmas- 
box ?” 

Van lighted a candle from the tray just brought 
in. 

‘* Would you have treated mine as you did 
Mr. De Lacy’s ?” asked he, in demi-voice, hand- 
ing but not relinquishing it to Miss Yuler. 
‘* Will you let me bring you one another time, 
Miss Yuler? May I give you a Christmas-box 
next year?” 

She laughed and extended her hand. ‘You 
may give me the candlestick now,” she said. 

‘* You'd better give her yourself, Van,” whis- 
pered Friday, in his ear. 

But he still held the thing just beyond her 
reach. 

‘* What shall it be, Yet?” he asked, as if it 
were a pleasant fancy, and he liked to play with 
it. ‘*A diamond?” 

‘Diamonds are vulgar,” was the sententious 
response. 

‘Vulgar! Why?” 
** Oh, because.” 
‘* Exactly, I dare say.” 


‘Well, then, they’re gaudy, and every body 
has them.” 

‘“‘Isn’t a sunset, then, because it is gaudy and 
every body sees it? Can beauty ever be vulgar? 
Oh, Miss Yuler, to call a drop of lustre that has 
crystalized into itself all the finest essences of 
the planet vulgar! A thing that flashes into 
your eye, and spits sheets of broken tints! Do 
you know, I imagine that when generous sum- 
mer heavens have poured more light into the 
earth than she can hold in solution, she precipi- 
tates it in these precious cubes and sparkles along 
her choice caves and crevices!” 

“*Tt seems you are fond of diamonds.” 

He gave her the candlestick, letting its little 
flame dip a moment into a ring upon his finger. 

‘*T wear one,” he said. ‘* You don’t.” 

Perhaps Miss Yuler understood the possibility 
he implied, perhaps not, for without reply she 
marshaled the children before her from the room. 
Evelyn turned to Madam Van Voorst as Miss 
Yuler disappeared. 

** You have been fortunate, grandma,” she re- 
marked. ‘The girl seems to have talent.” 

‘*T hope not!” was the answering exclama- 
tion. ‘I wouldsend her back to-morrow. But 
she has a sweet disposition and great dignity.” 

**QOh yes,” said Miss Friday. ‘* Dignity’s her 
dodge. You can’t touch her with a ten-foot 
pole.” 

‘* Elfrida,” said Van, ‘‘if my diamond’s not 
vulgar I know who is. It was promised that I 
should find a scapegrace turned lady.” 

‘*Some folks,” retorted Miss Friday, irately, 
wiping her infinitesimal nose with an inch of 
linen and a web of lace, ‘* some folks kindle their 
Christmas fires with a Yule log and some with a 

Yuler !” and thereon whisked off to bed. 

‘** Van knows his expectations and obligations 
too well to be disturbed by such innuendoes,” 
said the extremely aristocratic Evelyn, follow- 
ing slowly, “‘and grandma will be displeased if 
you mention such an idea again.” 

If we invaded Miss Yuler’s seclusion on this 
eventful twenty-fourth of December, I do not 
doubt but we should find there the pivot upon 
which all her future turned. It consisted in the 
brief but fixed definition of the position of two 
gentlemen. Franz Van Voorst, as a penniless 
orphan required to advance his fortunes by mar- 
riage, the displeasure of whose friends would seal 
his destiny: Mr. De Lacy, as— But who was 
Mr. De Lacy? 

The son of an Englishman and an Acadienne, 
he had begun life with the euphonious and con- 
gruous label of De Lacy Chubbs, but on attain- 
ing manhood was made the possessor of a large 
fortune by the death of his mother’s brother, on 
condition of assuming his matronymic, sinking 
the paternal monosyllable in a noble plurality. 
Doubly De Lacy’d, and fortified with gentility, 
he became, as life rotated, dapper and dandy, 
rotund andrubicund. He had a prim little body 
in a blue coat and buff waistcoat; and I suppose 
he had asoul. For the great Van Voorst house 
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plaster lands in the Cape Breton he was propric- 
tor; of every winter he spent a portion in the 


gracious gentleman, Mr. De Lacy de Lacy was, 
and had been any time these thirty years, as 
Elfrida informed Miss Yuler, a match for the 
first lady in the Province. 

Miss Yuler was not a person to deliberate long. 
She commenced her toilet directly on entering 
her room. As she laid a long bunch of browra 
hair away in a box to await its resurrection on 
the morrow, and tucked the remaining wisp into 
her cap, her decision was taken. ‘The flower 
sprung up so rankly in one night was to be up- 
rooted from the soil. She was, all at once, well 
enough pleased with her situation as governess 
to keep it forever; but when the children were 
grown up—what then? Shesincerely hoped Mr. 
De Lacy would not propose; but if he did, she 
would accept him. This being arranged, Miss 
Yuler blew out her candle, pulled aside the cur- 
tains to see the crisp sparkling snow, the clear 
dark hanging over the wide fields, and the star- 
light ; said to herself that she was very content, 
and ought to be very grateful; tried to hum a 
stave of the Bayadére; and with an odd incon- 
sistency hid her face in the pillow and nearly 
stifled in a fit of passionate weeping. Grief or 
suffering sometimes so accumulates that when 
tears come they are a river of relief; but you 
know some rivers are lost in the desert. 

The next morning, after a gay breakfast, the 
family proceeded en masse to church. A square 
building with staring square windows, staring 
white walls, a little maple pulpit perched under 
the ceiling, and a curate’s desk below. Its only 
ornament was a gift of the Van Voorsts, a fine 
organ whose power had never been tested. Miss 
Yuler did not like the effect of the solitude of a 
devout crowd ; she anticipated a long and dismal 
morning, for certain frames of mind are not 
adapted to worship, and after a precarious reso- 
lution no one desires time for reflection. There 
came stealing through her mood a low, trem- 
bling organ-note, vibrant and thrilling, unwind- 
ing its theme with slow intimations of unreached 
melody, and braided with pure harmonies, just a 
tocceata of Bach's that rose and swelled and burst 
into blossom with the Christmas chant that fol- 
lowed. But the chant was a sad failure, as it 
tossed and fluttered helplessly on the great cur- 
rent of sound beneath ; and Miss Yuler, who had 
found herself silently weeping at the strangely 
joyful prelude, now in vexation and amusement 
thanked the fates that had restored her to the 
real. Church over, Van overtook her. 

**You didn’t know I played when you took 
the time a /a breve at home this morning, did 
you ?” said he. 

“That was you?” 

Van answered by another question, 

*¢ You liked it?” 

‘¢ What an admirable choir you sustained!” 

‘They that have ears, let them hear,” said 
he. 





*¢ And they that have no ear, you must hear 


| for them.” 
neighboring town to arrange an extensive lumber | 
business. A bachelor, a millionaire, a gray and 


‘¢ And that takes a long ear,” he subjoined. 
‘¢ Yes, it’s asinine enough to undertake accom- 
panying such a set of rusticuses:” here Van 
looked at her askance under his lashes. ‘‘ But 
then that organ would tempt St. Cecilia to at- 
tempt it.” 

*¢ An organ is your prerogative, Mr. Van—” 

‘*What? Oh! He isn’t here,” innocently. 

** Who ?” looking up. 

** My uncle, Mr. Van Voorst.” 

* “T spoke to you.” 

‘*You’re not a covenant-keeping young lady, 
Miss Yuler.” 

‘**T haven’t made any covenant.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you think a covenant is some kind 
of holiday sweetmeat, pie or turnover—as soon 
as made to be made away with?” 

**T shall not venture to propose another then ?” 

‘*That this winter you and I should practice 
together? Sing, I mean. Organists’ fingers are 
not the thing for the piano-forte.” 

“You forget that I have no time; the chil- 
dren commence lessons again in a week. And 
the:house is too full.” 

‘¢ What of that? We shall have this hubbub 
only till after Twelfth Night, when every body 
treats us toa good-by. But I stay till Easter.” 

‘<No. Madam Van Voorst will not like it. 
It is out of the question.” 

‘“T don’t mean to put it in question; take it 
as a‘right, rather, the moment we are alone in 
the house together.” 

At this point Mr. De Lacy joined them and 
offered Miss Yuler his arm, and Van, who, with 
all his audacity, had not dared this trivial court- 
esy, left the dialogue, conducted by him with a 
gay eagerness that only added another degree to 
her frigidity, and strode on in advance. 

The festivities at last were swallowed in their 
great event, Miss Eleanor’s wedding, and after 
that a round of balls and parties in town and 
country-houses developed the resources of Fri- 
day’s toilet alarmingly. At none of these did 
Miss Yuler assist, and yet before the promised 
Twelfih Night she found herself a person of im- 
portance in the little community. Perhaps this 
was owing to the deference which Van exacted 
from every one for her—perhaps to the quiet at- 
tention paid her by Mr. De Lacy, intercepted and 
begrudged as it might be. Mr. De Lacy drank 
wine with Miss Yuler; at table, when he was 
assigned to Evelyn, did not scruple to take his 
place beside the other; carved her dishes, en- 
forced her orders, held the door as she passed, 
suffered her to do nothing for herself that he 
could do for her. He took the children long 
drives that she might finish the novel he pro- 
duced, left her the English periodicals, and be- 
came subscriber to a paper from the States, which 
every third night he brought out and laid yet 
damp on her little work-table. 

** You will have a melancholy satisfaction in 
reading the next number, Miss Yuler,” said Van 
one night, as she unfolded it, ‘‘the last mail- 
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carrier was devoured by wolves, and I think of 
applying for the post.” 

‘‘The good die young,” said the young lady 
with significant indifference. 

** As well die by the sword as the famine,” he 
muttered. 

‘Then you'd lose your Christmas-box, Miss 
Yuler,” said Friday, fluttering by in a frock like 
a conflagration. 

Of course all these silent kindnesses, if unno- 
ticed by some were not by Van, who gave every 
motion its interpretation and its thwart, and 
prowled round the house like a savage. If Miss 
Yuler walked with her pupils, Van made him- 
self chevalier; if she remained at home, he 
mounted guard again; if she conversed with 
her admirer, he became a very dragon of the 
Hesperides. His fertility of invention was task- 
ed by the other’s pertinacity; frank as light 
and true as steel, he told more fibs than an In- 
dian and manceuvred like a woman. Gay with 
trial and hope, his laugh rung every where in 
the house; and if he once succeeded in making 
Miss Yuler lift her eyes and fling a smile upon 
him, he had light enough for the day, although 
the smile was against her will; but if I had 
been he I should have liked it better because it 
was against her will. Nobody could be angry 
with Van, so kind as he was to every one else, 
so unconsciously mischievous, so unacquainted 
with himself, impulsive and varying, merry to- 
day, to-morrow sad—even Mr. De Lacy could 
not hate him, but he found him a terrible nui- 
sance. Was the elder gentleman reading aloud 
that very entertaining disquisition on the cor- 
rect width of phylacteries, the younger invaria- 
bly came to Miss Yuler with a glove or some 
such trifle to mend, was in a great hurry, was 
very particular to match the silk, insisted on 
showing her how, all with a great deal of hush- 
ing and much show of silence, hunted himself 
through her work-basket till she remonstrated, 
succeeded in overturning it with all its imple- 
ments pell-mell upon the floor, then scrambled 
with her to gather them, begging pardon and 
laughing ; and if by that time a visitor had not 
entered, or Madam Van Voorst was not called 
away on some household occasion, having pray- 
ed the reading might be discontinued till her re- 
turn, a new device was found at a new para- 
graph, and all elocution successfully prevented 
till Van could secure the volume from future 
observation. Love transformed Jupiter into a 
cuckoo, Van into a thief. The children, how- 
ever, were his reliance. They were sent on 
perpetual pretexts to Miss Yuler, they were 
daily dismissed from school, they were delayed 
long past their bedtime, he demanded a con- 
stant and minute attention from her to them; 
no task-master bound his slave more abjectly. 
In fact, he did not quite intend to worry Miss 
Yuler to death, but rather than another should 
make her happy preferred himself making her 
unhappy. He was not at all peculiar; that is 
one of the Cosas de Espana in the nationality 
of lovers. 


Just before sunset, Twelfth Night, Mr. De 
Lacy blustered into the hall, leaving a peal of 
sleigh-bells at the door, and, as he entered the 
drawing-room, sent a servant for Miss Yuler. 
Van was idly descending the stairs. ‘* Miss 
Yuler?” he asked of Jackson. ‘‘ She has walk- 
ed into town to post a letter,” he added, with a 
face of such unwinking sobriety that Jackson 
fairly believed him, although where they stood 
they could hear her singing scales with Bert, 
and Van knew she had not a correspondent in 
the world. Miss Yuler was not popular with 
the servants; Van could have walked over them 
rough-shod. Off whirled Mr. De Lacy in hopes 
to overtake her, and the other proceeded to in- 
fest the kitchens, spere concerning the great 
cake and its ring, open spice-boxes till their 
pungent dust made tropics of the pantry, cap- 
ture great bunches of forbidden raisins for Bert, 
and satisfy himself cursorily that all had gone 
right below stairs since he made his examina- 
tions a year ago. Soon bustle spread through- 
out the large low house; the candles were lit, 
the fires heaped, and, more than all, sundry 
theatrical preparations received their last touch 
before. the evening’s performance, by Miss El- 
frida and her peers, of scenes from the ** Win- 
ter’s Tale.” Miss Yuler was called into requi- 
sition, and assisted behind the scenes in binding 
the heavy purple-black braids of Evelyn’s hair. 
Thus employed, Van, in his Florimel suit, stole 
in, and with cousinly freedom lifted the great 
tresses admiringly and hummed an air from the 
‘* Barber of Seville.” As she felt his touch Ev- 
elyn sprang up, snatched the brush from Miss 
Yuler. 

‘* Two people at work on another’s hair!” she 
cried, with tragic earnestness. ‘ One of us will 
die before the year’s out!” 

‘*‘Isn’t there any counter-charm?” laughed 


| Van. 





‘** Marriage,” said Miss Friday, with merry 
malice. But just then the prompter’s bell rang, 
and— the scene shifted. 

The guests were numerous, the dresses gay. 
Miss Yuler’s stecl-colored silk, with neither flow- 
er, nor gem, nor lace, nor ribbon, made her only 
grayer and graver than ever; but when one has 
once seen the possible beauty of another’s face it 
is always stamped there; and if she had been the 
Fairy Maimouna, perhaps she would have been 
no fairer in Van’s eyes. The performance over 
and customary toilets resumed, Evelyn went to 
cut the cake, throwing her ermined mantle over 
Miss Yuler’s shoulders ; sidewise on her hair, at 
the same moment, Elfrida tossed Perdita’s wreath 
of flowers, and, transfigured and laughing, she 
looked up at Van across the room, the color of 
the carnations reflected in her cheek, and the 
yellow of the daffodils warily painting itself in 
her eye. Miss Yuler rather enjoyed her unex- 
pected splendor; she folded the mantle closer 
about her and robbed a vase of its dark cluster- 
ing wealth ; for she knew Van would remember 
Laura, as Petrarch did, in her gown of green 
velvet with violets. The next instant she saw 
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Mr. De Lacy, tipped the wreath into her hand, 
replaced the violets in their vase, and dropped | 
Evelyn’s mantle on Friday. The gay vision, 
with its color and radiance and varied grace, 
was all absorbed again into the pale Miss Yuler 
of steel-gray uniformity. Evelyn, accompany- 
ing the servants with their loaded salvers, hav- 
ing waited upon the others, now left a plate in 
her hands and passed to the children. The 
search for the ring grew very merry, no one 
claimed to have found it, every body accused 


their neighbors, little wagers were whispered | 


under the breath; altogether, such punning and 
laughing and health-drinking resounded that 
Madam Van Voorst rustled her satins and pro- 
nounced it a very successful Twelfth Night. 

Van drew near Miss Yuler. 

‘* Why don’t you eat your cake?” she asked. 

‘*T can’t eat my cake and have it, you know,” 
he replied. 

**You are going to keep it to dream on, as 
Miss Friday says?” 

“‘No. I want, as your friends say, to swap. 
Will you change plates, Miss Yuler?’ 

*¢ Will I change plates, Mr. Van? No in- 
deed. I might have the ring.” 

** Yes, you might—if there were two—but I 
have got the ring.’ 

**Have you? Is it a pretty one?” 

‘¢ The prettiest ring in the world—it is a wed- 
ding-ring.” Van dropped his eyes like a girl as 
he said this, then looked up with a roguish con- 
tortion of countenance. ‘It must be worn, too, 
by the prettiest hand in the world; it is too 
small for a Dutch finger. Do Yankee girls 
have pretty hands, Yet ?” 

** Not often.” 

“Why not ?” 

**Qh, you know the old story of the lass who 
spun gold; but it made her thumb broad.” 

“You don’t spin gold, then; but will you 
wear it? Yet, will you change plates with 
me?” 

Miss Yuler drew back with a little hauteur 
from the serious eyes now so earnestly bent upon 
her. 

** Don’t tease, Mr. Van,” she said. 
comes Elfrida; she will wear it.” 

Van slipped across to Mr. De Lacy, who had 
set his plate on the table behind him while he 
untied a knot for Bert, withdrew that, substi- 
tuting his own, and made off again undetected. 
Mr. De Lacy turned, took up the deputy, and 
proceeded to break off a rich morsel. Some- 
thing too hard for the citron and too yellow for 
the icing opposed his unctuous finger-tip. 

** Ah!” said Mr. De Lacy. “Ah!” Look- | 
ing about the room, shortly afterward he stood | 
before Miss Yuler. 

*¢ Shall I slip the Twelfth Night ring on Miss | 
Yuler’s finger?” he asked, with his courtliest | 
bow. 

‘¢Why, Sir, are there two? Mr. Van said 
he had it,” answered Henrietta, opening her 
wide eyes. 

“Mr. Van is a hoax, I fear. 


“ There 


I am permit- 





jted?” He stooped and slid the slender hoop on 
ther finger. ‘You have made me very happy,” 
he murmured. 

‘** Certainly I put the ring in!” exclaimed the 
voice of Evelyn at the centre-table. 

**T am very sure I saw you do so,” answered 
Madam Van Voorst. 

‘Well, nobody’s got it,” added Friday. ‘I 
asked Miss Yuler five minutes ago when she 
was talking with cousin Van, and Mr. De Lacy 
when he was untying Bert’s cat’s-cradle; and I 
asked Van just now, and he said, ‘Hang the 
ring! Somebody’s swallowed it, somebody that 
was born. with a gold spoon in their mouth!’ 
Where do you suppose it is? Any,body made 
an Arabian Nights’ fish of themselves? This 
must have been one of the gold pills we hear of 
in the advprtisements !” 

Poor Madam Van Voorst turned over the 
crumbs, loath to confess, after all, that the 
Twelfth Night was a failure. Miss Yuler lift- 
ing her fingers to her hair, felt Van’s eyes brand- 
ing a scarlet on her cheek. Her hand was heavy 
with the trinket’s weight; she pulled it off and 
dropped it again into Mr. De Lacy’s palm. 

**You are too kind. Sir,” she said, “I can 
not wear it here. Keep it for me,” and, gather- 
ing the children, left the room. Van stood just 
without the door. 

**It is my ring, not his, that you wear,” he 
whispered, sharply. She extended her hand and 
showed him that it was bare. He snatched it to 
his lips, but she swept past him like a wind. 

The next day several friends paid their fare- 
well call, the circle grew smaller, the family 
more quiet, and, the holidays over, the children 
again went to school and Miss Yuler practiced 
undisturbed. - Once a week Eleanor, with her 
husband, and £v: elyn, and the other Van Voorsts, 
dined at the Farm. Van manifested little in- 
clination to accept their civilities in return, El- 
frida was always the accident of the day, and 
Mr. De Lacy did not neglect his opportunities. 
Miss Yuler was playing for Van one twilight, 
during this season, when he said, abruptly : 

“ Why don’t you wait to be urged, Yet? Don't 
you know how much it decreases the value of a 
young lady’s performance to have it given cheer- 
fully ?” 

** Madam Van Voorst directed me to play for 





: her grandchildren whenever they asked it. That 
is my duty.” 
**Qh, it is not a kindness then. You are 


paid for it. I thought— There’s De Lacy’s 
knock; he prosecutes his siege with vigor. Do 
| | you know, Yet, it is the siege of Acre to me?” 
Yet might have replied that his bad pun an- 
' ewered as well for her, had she chosen; but just 
| then Mr. De Lacy began to mount the stairs, and 
Van rang for lights, went to seek his grand- 
| mother, and muster the children. Mr. De Lacy 
i could not stay long, he was just sending teams 
into the woods, but had driven out to leave 
them tickets for a play next night in town. He 
knew (though he did not say so) that Miss Yuler 
could not otherwise attend, and he never gained 
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any chance to see her alonenow. Forgot, when 
he started, that they couldn’t accept because it 
was Lent. Evelyn came with him and remained. 
Van reclined in an easy-chair, his eyes shut in a 
sublime indifference, and played tricks with the 
cards for the children; while Mr. De Lacy showed 
the young ladies a new map of his residence in 
the Cape Breton, directing his personal expla- 
nations entirely to Miss Yuler. By-and-by it 
struck the hour, and Mr. De Lacy retired. 

‘* Van,” said Bert, ‘‘ Miss Yuler can tell for- 
tunes with the cards. She—” 

‘Can you, Miss Yuler?” said Van. 
mine.” 

** And mine,” said Friday. 

“Do, Miss Yuler, please,” 
condescendingly. 

She came and took the cards, shuffled them 
rapidly. ‘‘I can not tell fortunes,” she said, 
‘only the aspects of fortunes.” 


“Tell 


begged Evelyn, 


She looked at 
Van, and threw them on the table. ‘* Violets 
and parsley and rue,” she murmured. 

‘* With the first they crowned the Greeks in 


games. Buttheother— What is yours, Yet?” 
** Rue.” 
** Just rue—barren and bitter as an olive—no 
color, no scent.” 


‘*What absurdity!” said Evelyn, and or- 
dered Miss Yuler to the piano-forte, where, with 
Friday’s help, she set up a duet which might 
have been called their own composition, so lit- 
tle resemblance did it bear to the author’s. 

‘* What a lovely house!” exclaimed Friday, 
suddenly, dropping her part. ‘*And what a| 
nice map!” | 





“Yes,” said Van. ‘In the Cape Breton, | 
county of Inverness, town of Strethelsae. I've | 
been there myself, and may go there again. Mr. | 


De Lacy’s mansion is a magnificence; it is 
granite, Miss Yuler, strong, solid, a fortress if it 
weren’t a palace, full of every delight—carpets 
like heath, ceilings like skies, paintings like 
travels, statues like gods—it stands on a cliff, 
among higher cliffs, and the great Bras d’Or 
foams up under the very windows.” 

‘*That’s your price, Evelyn,” said Friday. 
‘¢Wouldn’t you sail through those long rooms | 
like—” 

‘** Be quiet, Elfrida!” was the angry and con- 
scious rejoinder. 

‘¢ But if I should queen it there instead!” 

‘*What has made you puff Mr. De Lacy, 
Van ?” asked Evelyn, loftily. ‘*I thought you 
didn’t like him.” 

‘*My dear Evelyn! I never dreamed you 
were so stupid. What if the house és fit for a 
prince! Don’t you know that whoever sits at 
the head of his sumptuous table he sits at the 
foot? ‘That the same walls that inclose the 
Apollo with his drawn bow, the Venus rising 
dripping with her sea-dews, the Erard, the dra- | 
‘peries, and porcelain, and jewels, inclose also | 
the wretched little De Lacy ?” 

** For shame, Van!” 

“‘Tie’s not so very little,” said Friday. 

** 7 think he is, very little.” 
Vor. XX.—No. 119.—T 7 





fe 


‘* Why, Van, he’s prodigal, he is so generous,” 
remonstrated Evelyn, ‘‘and honorable as—” 

“ Honorable! I wouldn’t trust him as far as I 
could see him !” 

**T would. Trust him to the world’s end—to 
Greenland—to Australia!” 

‘Exactly. To Botany Bay. 
in a government conveyance.’ 

* Who suspected you of such meanness ? 2” ex- 
claimed Evelyn, turning away. 

Miss Yuler lightly and almost unconsciously 
played the air: ‘‘ An auld man, an auld man 
came wooing 0’ me,” then ceased with a crimson 
face. Van stepped and stood behind her with 
folded arms, and sung in response, 


So would I, 


*“O my love is like the red, red rose 
That newly springs in June, 
My love is like the melody 
That sweetly plays in tune.” 

‘“‘That’s a prettier song,” he said. ‘* There, 
Eve, I recant; De Lacy’s every thing you say, 
and I believe it, and never knew a thing against 
him. But because he is the nicest old gentle- 
man in the Province is no reason why he should 
marry the—” 

‘*Who talked of my marrying him!” said 
Evelyn, tartly. 

Van laughed; he had not intended her. 

‘* People tire of fine houses, even if they stand 
on a cliff of the Bras d’Or,” he said. ‘* When 
all the beautiful objects have grown familiar, 
they find their hearts are empty. People can 
not live without love. Do you think they can, 
Miss Yuler ?” 

‘‘ Miss Yuler wasn’t asked!” said Evelyn, pet- 
tishly. 

“Miss Yuler ?” demanded Van. 

‘* People can determine whether they will be 
happier with love and nothing, or with wealth 
and nothing.” 

**And you? 
But you?” 

‘* Me? 


I know what Evelyn thinks. 


Oh, I shonld like to rustle in Italian 


| silks, or steal round, soundless as snow, in soft 
| French wools. 
|in the deep pile of empurpled carpets, to look 


I should like to set my feet 


through long windows whose crystal opposed no- 
thing between me and these rich clear skies, to 
have my table sparkle like an altar with silver 
and frost, to surround myself with curves of 
light and elegant grace, with luxury and beauty 
and ease and the power that wealth gives. That 
is not noble, you think ; but it is simply a matter 
of temperament and choice between two gratifi- 
cations. Moreover,” Miss Yuler added, laugh- 
ing at her homily, ‘if one does not love very 
much, the other does, and one is sure then to be 
taken care of. For my part I should like to be 
taken care of. I never have been.” 

Van looked at her under his lids an instant 
and gave half a little sigh. 

“‘ And it does not cost your heart an ache to 
insert this wedge of Achan there ?” he ‘asked then, 
lightly. 

‘¢ What a fool Van makes of that girl!” whis- 
pered Evelyn to Friday. 
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‘Tt is fortunate every body don’t think alike,” | above, the silence of night yet broken by nothing 
concluded he, ‘‘ or we should have all the young | but the long swell and split of heaving ice, Van 
ladies in Nova Scotia pulling caps for Mr. De | caught it, and ere the red sunrise was far on his 
Lacy.” | way to busy forgetfulness in Halifax. 

‘* How absurd, Van!” | 

** Well, if I don’t like him, I'm glad others| Five weeks in the lonely house now taught 
do ; and we needn’t have any trouble, since I am | Miss Yuler what the preceding weeks had been; 
going so soon again to Holland.” | but those who are endowed with great power 

‘¢ Holland’s Van’s standing threat,” said Fri- | of endurance may be assured that it is theirs to 
day. ‘There! J’m going to bed, good-night!”| use, not to waste, and ‘her resolution remained 

Here Madam Van Voorst came in. Van| impregnable. Mr. De Lacy was neither to be 
sprang to get her a chair and sate the rest of the | hated nor detested ; it was impossible to cherish 
evening at her feet, more gay and cheerful and | an unkind feeling toward him; he seemed to be- 
entertaining with varied power than she had | come omnipresent tilla kind Providence laid him 
ever known him. When the others all were | up with a broken leg. 
gone his grandmother put her hand on his head| The long winter passed. March blew down 
and bent it back till she could see the frank, | warm gales that thawed the ice; the snow melt- 
handsome face with the eyes persistently vailed. | ed away; in April the bare willow boughs red- 

‘* My dear child,” said she, ‘‘ are you so very | dened like flames; spring came early across the 











happy ?” | fields, and with the spring came Passion-week. 
‘*My dear grandmamma, happiness is arbi-| It was Good Friday; after church Miss Yuler 

y PP ) 
trary.” | walked on an errand for Madam Van Voorst to 


‘Yours makes mine, Van, so preserve it.” | the village beyond, and, the day being so balmy, 
She drew the head upon her breast, and read-| took her way along the shore. She had very 
ing the face with her old tear-washed eyes bowed | seldom followed this path, her walks had always 
above it. Wordless prayers ascended over it, | been in another direction—for to people who have 
wordless blessings hovered about it. Because | a narrow, personal melancholy the sea is never 
the heart that beat beneath her hand was more | grateful; and, except to watch the picturesque 


sensitive than any girl’s, she cherished it as she 
had never done her own sons’; because it was 


tender, she would have thrown herself between | 


it and all its arrows; she knew it to be valiant; 
she believed it to be noble. The clock struck 
midnight, the candles flared and fell, the fire 
was low, and still she bent above it; there was 


tides of the Bay of Fundy, she had no fancy now 
for looking over its stretches of color and foam. 
The tide was out; she walked rapidly, reached 
the village, and performed her errand. 
Meanwhile, as Madam Van Voorst opened the 
| dining-room door on her return, Van, surround- 
|ed Dy an array of dishes and condiments, with 
| Bert, and Sue, and Bessy, all mounted on high 





such quiet in the house, such rest, outside so 

bathed in the white moonlight, inside so full of | chairs about him, met her outraged eyes. ‘‘ Why, 

silent sleep. Let other love be turbulent and} Van,” was her salutatory, ‘‘it is Good Friday!” 

false, here there was peace and fullness. The! ‘‘Can’t help it, grandma,” he replied. ‘I 

brand fell in a white ash, the great Angola cat | fasted over night. I’m going out to England, 

crept round and arched her back at them. Miss; Monday. Pass the pepper, Sue ?” 

Yuler with a velvet footfall came down for a, ‘* And then to Amsterdam ?” 

vial of balsam, folded in her loose white wrapper,|  ‘* Maybe I shall come back first; if not, you 

hung a moment on tip-toe and regarded them. | won’t see me till next winter, so look your last 

A great sigh tore its way up from her heart;| and don’t grudge me a morsel of meat now. 

on the landing her cough broke the stillness. Another piece of ham, Bert? Where’s Miss 

The sleepers started, Van threw up his arms and | Yuler?” 

laughed; his grandmother unclasped her em-| ‘‘ Gone to Belcove on an errand.” 

brace; she put the embers together, while he} ‘She timed the tide, I suppose ?” 

took a coal, and with its red glare on his face; ‘‘ I suppose so.” 

gayly blew alight. Madam Van Voorst bronght; A pause, filled by sandwiches and French 

a glass of wine; they drank each other’s health, | mustard, dashed with sherry. 

with the blaze flickering in the ruby depths of | ‘* How’s De Lacy ?” 

the glasses. ** Nicely. He will be well enough to return 
** Filial affection is an opiate, it seems,” said | to the Cape before the fishing fleet sails.” 

Van; ‘‘I shall tell the future Van Voorsts how} ‘‘Glad to hear it. Any news?” 

my grandmother and I drank decp into the; ‘*No. And how do you do?” 

morning.” | **Capitally; never was better: fagged to 
Madam Van Voorst put her stately hand on} death; but that’s no harm.” 

hisheadagain. ‘‘Godbless you, my dear boy!”! “ You must be careful of yourself.” 

she said, sealing his forehead by her kiss, and} ‘‘ There’s no manner of need of it; I’ve got 

marched with her heavy step to her own apart- | you to cosset me.” 

ment. Van threw another logon the fire, wrote| But Van’s looks did not say so much as his 

foreign letters till morning, and when the early ; words for the Halifax régime ; he was thinner 

mail-sledge slipped by with its bells in the keen, | than ever, and wore the same eager watchfulness 

frosty, four o’clock air, the stars still sparkling| as before he went. He lingered, talking with 
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Madam Van Voorst half an hour or so, then | 
went up stairs for a nap. 

It was about two hours past noon when, bathed | 
and refreshed, Van came down stairs. He looked 
into the drawing-room to see his grandmother 
sitting there, her spectacles dropping from her 
nose, the Prayer-book in her lap, the April sun 
overlying her as she nodded away to the tune of 
her dream. 

‘*Grandma!” he cried, abruptly, ‘where’s 
Miss Yuler ?” 

‘* Which ?” said the old lady, giving her shoul- 
ders a little shake and righting herself. 

‘* Has Miss Yuler got home ?” 

**Not that I know of. Why, what’s the 
matter ?” 

‘¢ What time does the tide full ?” 

** About four.” 

“Tt wants a quarter. Good God! she'll be 
overtaken!” And he dashed out to the stable. 
Madam Van Voorst followed quickly. 

‘* What are you about ?” she cried, as he flung 
the saddle on Fautour. ‘‘ You are not going to 
cross the sands now? Van! Van! you'll be 
drowned!” 

He flung her off like a rain-drop, sprang to 
the saddle, and was away like the wind. 

As is very well known, it is impossible for 
any one to cross the head of the bay when the 
roar of the distant tide has once been heard; the 
rushing torrent overtakes the adventurous run- 
ner, and the fleetest horse can not escape its 
speed. As Van’s Fautour leaped down the rocks 
to the sand and opened a hard gallop along the 
edge, a whisper like the rustle of wind in the 
pine tops shivered through the air. Van’s eyes 
grew fiercer, he turned the spurs in and flew for- 
ward. The whisper crept hoarsely on his ear; it 
became voluminous and panting; it gathered and 
swept its swift sighs, and swelled, and broke into 
a low roar, as if a lion shook his bristling mane 
and glared around his distant den. Still Van 
bounded on; the horse was stung with fright ; 
the sand shook with shocks of sound; he stood 
in the stirrup and strained his sight along the 
shore, the wind of the advancing tide blew in 
his uncovered hair. Suddenly, at a third of 
the distance across, Fautour swerved and stood 
with a quiver. Miss Yuler was standing quictly 
before him on the beach, her bonnet in her hand. 
She appeared to have been running, but must | 
now have been motionless for several minutes; 
she had found it useless to make any farther 
effort, and had abandoned the idea of life. What- 
ever grace of nature enriched her soul she had | 
in this moment surrendered herself to its sway. 
On her face shone the awful pallor of those who | 
confront Death and await him. There was, be- | 
sides, some eagerness in her glittering eye to catch | 
the beauty of her destroyer. She saw Van; the | 
color rushed up again into her cheek and lip: | 
he gave his foot for a step, without a word, seized | 
her hands, lifted her before him, turned Fautcur | 
about with a savage rapidity, and flew back. It 
was better to die so than alone. His eyes were | 


fastened on her; she only looked out and down 











the bay; neither spoke. It was now a race for 
life. On, spear’s length by spear’s length, bound- 
ed the horse; on, rushing and seething, chased 
the tide: its chill breath stole across them, its 
damp swathed them, white wreaths of mist curled 
over their heads: at the right the banks and crags 
seemed awaiting its flood, at the left a narrow 
line of low waves crept sinuously, peering into 
the bay, and tossing their snowy crests like troops 
of wild horses. Fautour felt the danger, and did 
not need the red spur; with his double burden he 
doubled his strides and left his shadow behind 
him. On they raced, an element raced after. 
The dull and muffled tone broke in full and so- 
norous ; the separate hiss and splash became dis- 
tinct; scenting their prey, three feet at a time 
the waves came leaping in, receding and foam- 
ing, and eddying up again till a wall of chryso- 
prase transparency towered between them and 
the western sky, and rolled, in shattered light 
and fusing volume, to fill its destined depth of 
fathom, with the noise of many waters and the 
speed of wind. Off from the trembling sand to 
the rocks sprang Fautour; up he clambered from 
steep to steep; the early sunset was bathing all 
summits in soft crimson warmth, the pale gold 
of the orbed moon hung in the east with all her 
portent influences, foam-flakes fell heavily on 
their hair; another step would save them. A 
plunge—the crest curled under them, and the last 
wave sent its spent torrent to cool the burning 
hoofs that were planted rigid as iron, and the 
tide was full. 

The whole household had poured out to watch 
the catastrophe. Miss Yuler stepped coolly to 
the ground again. Van dismounted, and re- 
plying curtly to their shower of interrogatories, 
gave the bridle to a servant and strode toward 
the house. Whether he thought the life he had 
saved belonged to him or not, he was not the one 
to take advantage of Miss Yuler’s first impulse 
of gratitude, if any such impulse found room in 
her heart, and in less than an hour every thing 
was restored to its usual quiet. 

After tea, the children put to sleep, every body 
was going into town to hear a service at the 
Catholic Cathedral—every body but Miss Yuler; 
the carriage at the door, and they were waiting 
for Van. Down he came at last, his face very 
pale, his dark eves full of lustre, and his bright 
hair drenched with eax de Cologne. He had a 
headache, he said, and was not going; but the 





| scarlet lips wore tense curves that belonged only 


to his mood, and his eyes shivered off the light 
as they never did in illness. The coach rolled 
away, and he turned into the drawing-room, 


| where Miss Yuler, who had been singing hymns 


to Madam Van Voorst, was now rendering a 
portion of Pergolese’s Stabat Mater. Van stood 
at one end of the piano, and after a moment be- 
gan singing with her, his voice being sufficiently 
flexible to twist into the soprano duets. Full 


and clear through the white air of the moon- 
lighted room the perfect strain arose and fell; 
its unutterable melancholy stole away, its sweet- 
round 


ness lingered after it; the melody clung 
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them, the whole soul of the music escaped and 
brimmed the place. But it exalted them nei- 
ther to calm nor to devotion; every tone, every 
phrase filled them with unrest; its lofty sorrow 
became passionate; they suffered it to die away 
in long, unbroken sighs. By-and-by a spray of 
old-remembered tunes gushed out; jet after jet 
of summery song swelled on the silence; the 
fragment of a southern air, heavy with scents 
and spices, glimmering with wide, rich blooms, 
with tropic isles sphered in the purple night of 
sea and sky, with breath of balsam and wealth 
of shadow; and then a long arpeggio went wan- 
dering up the keys. His eyes were glooming in 
the amethystine reflex of the hangings ; he bent 
forward, met her own fearless, forgetful, impas- 
sioned gaze, held her with a long, glowing pres- 
sure of his lips. A moment—then a clanging 
chord flashed up under Miss Yuler’s hand; she 
pushed back her seat abruptly, rose, and swept 
by his open arms from the room. 

Miss Yuler was seen no more that night. 
The next morning she had gone into town on 
business for Madam Van Voorst. She did not 
return all day; staid at Eleanor’s, he heard. 
Sunday—it was Easter, and all the spring in its 
festal array—Van walked to meet her; she had 
followed another path. At least he should see 
her in the evening at the gathering in honor of 
his departure. But a servant had taken a fever ; 
Miss Yuler was shut up in the sick room, and he 
found it impossible to obtain even a glimpse of 
her. The next day he suffered the early mail 
to go by, and waited for the noon one. Cer- 
tainly she would come to bid him farewell. His 
first summons had been disregarded. Again he 
had dispatched Bert—this time the bearer of a 
faded old camelia. Elfrida, attired as usual 
like a salamander for a masquerade, was crying 
heartily in a corneg; the servants were posted 
all along the way as self-appointed scouts. The 
family and friends clustered round the open door; 
the coach dashed by and drew up at the foot of 
the garden, with a crack of the whip and a bois- 
terous demand for haste. Miss Yuler’s skirt 
fluttered round the baluster; Bert came spring- 
ing down stairs before her. He wondered if one 
night’s watching could have sunk her eyes in 
that purple hollow, and stepped quickly to ad- 
dress her his first sentence since the winter. 
She did not raise her lids, or look askance, or 
extend her hand. 

**T will write to you from London,” he said. 

** Do not give yourself that trouble,” was the 
haughty reply. 

‘*T will write you from London,” he resumed, 
regardless. ‘‘It will depend upon you whether 
I return in August or in December.” 

Bert caught the word. 

**Oh, Van!” she said, ‘‘don’t forget Miss 
Yuler’s Christmas-box.” 

** Yet’s Christmas-box ?” he asked, lifting her 
lightly. ‘Ohno! Yet shall have her Christ- 
mas-box. She shall have it when I come.” 

He put the child down and offered his hand. 
**Good-by!” he said. Her own arms hung 





sullenly by her side, her head thrown back, her 
eyes down. She did not mean to raise them. 
Suddenly compelled, slowly and reiuctantly she 
lifted them, and revealed to him the world of 
sorrow and longing and resolution they inclosed. 
Another second and she had moved away ; and 
Van, more buoyant than any thing but that gaze 
could have made him, was bounding down the 
garden and clambering up the coach, answering 
his grandmother’s last caution against the win- 
try coast by a triumphant wave of his hand. 

If Madam Van Voorst, or any of her daugh- 
ters-in-law, had watched that parting with inter- 
est, very little satisfaction they obtained; and 
now that he was gone, the slight anxiety that 
they had cherished lest a Van Voorst should 
misally himself might safely be laid away. 

Again the old routine began and continued. 
Miss Yuler became a cipher apart from her pu- 
pils. Mr. De Lacy returned home, Elfrida to 
school, and the stagnation of the autumn fell 
upon the spring. The season was very forward; 
all the seed was soon in. As the farm business 
increased with butter-making and cheese Miss 
Yuler made herself of great use, and found that 
she actually took pleasure in helping Madam Van 
Voorst superintend the arrangements and re- 
sults. In summer she went gathering wood- 
strawberries with the children, and in summer 
Elfrida’s school-building was burned down, and 
she returned to her grandmother’s. In summer, 
also, Mr. De Lacy de Lacy once more presented 
himself in the neighborhood, and several of the 
family came on their semi-yearly visit. 

‘* Letters from home, grandma,” said Friday, 
entering the drawing-room, and shaking a little 
bundle in her hand; for the Provincials always 
give that title to the mother-country, whether 
they have ever set foot on its shores or not. 

“A letter from home, Miss,” said Jackson, 
putting one into Miss Yuler’s hand as she passed 
him. Miss Yuler was going out; she took it 
with her. From home—that sounded oddly. 
It was a foreign letter to her, written on thin, 
rustling foreign paper, stamped with foreign 
post-marks—a strange, alien thing. With one 
exception Miss Yuler had never had a letter. 
She held it in her hand, divining its contents, a 
long time without opening it. The seal was so 
fair, the superscription so honest, she did not 
care to go further. 

Whether Van’s letter bore all the ardent bur- 
den of his heart or not, whatever it contained, 
she read it through till the words were burned in 
on her memory, then tore it to the finest shreds 
and scattered them over the little brook that ran 
down and emptied in the bay. As she turned 
she met Mr. De Lacy, and they walked home to- 
gether. 

*¢ Grandma,” said Elfrida, as she saw them 
enter the garden, ‘‘ Jackson says Miss Yuler had 
a letter from Van.” 

‘* My dear, you are mistaken,” said Evelyn’s 
mother. 

‘© No, he said so; he knows the handwrit- 
ing.” 
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**Do you believe it?” asked the former lady. | 

** It will be best to see,” replied another. 

**Tt ought to be inquired into. An intrigue | 
with a governess is my abhorrence,” continued 
a third. 

“It is only a friendly thing,” apologized Mad- 
am Van Voorst; ‘‘they sang a good deal to- 
gether.” 

** A good deal too much,” addended Evelyn. 

‘* Van was rather taken,” threw in Friday. 

“ What will you do about it, mother, if it 
is—” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. Advise me.” 

‘¢ Dismiss her directly,’’ was the advice. 

‘* There she is now,” said Evelyn, ‘and, 
ly, Mr. De Lacy with her. 
rectly.” 

** And the sooner the better,” concluded the 
sly Friday. ‘Eh, Eve?” 

As Miss Yuler joined the group Madam Van 
Voorst cleared her throat, colored, and then giv- 
ing herself a double allowance of breath, said, 

*¢* You have had a letter, Miss Yuler?” 

‘* Yes, Madam.”’ 

*©Can I see it ?” 

**T haven't it about me.” 

‘“ Humph!” from a Van Voorst female. 

‘* Can you procure it for me ?” 

**T prefer not.” 

** But will you tell me what it contains ?” 

‘*- It can not interest you, dear Madam.” 

‘Not interest me? I am very sorry; but if 
I can not see it, [must surmise the contents are 
such as I should not be pleased to learn.” 

There was no response. 

** Miss Yuler, excuse plain speaking. I shall 
regret losing your services ; but if you are plan- 
ning a future marriage with my grandson—” 

‘* With your grandson, Madam!” said Miss 
Yuler, drawing up in her utmost hauteur. ‘I 
have promised to become the wife of Mr. De 
Lacy.” 

A thunder-bolt could not have fallen with more 
effect among the worthy dames. Evelyn nestled 


real- 
Yes, dismiss her di- 


in her chair and took a stitch half-way across her | 
Elfrida, agitating all her head-gear of | 


canvas. 
black ribbons and barberry-bunches, danced out 
and seized Miss Yuler’s hand. 

“Well, I’m the first to congratulate you!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Yuler, coolly. 

Madam Van Voorst followed her to her room. 
‘“* My dear child,” she said, when there, ‘“‘ for- 
give me for talking as I did—I thought it neces- 
sary. But is this true?” 

Ta" 

** You are not satisfied with your situation ?” 

*¢ Perfectly.” 

‘*Then you are not marrying Mr. De Lacy to 
escape it. You have been happy here ?” 

“Very.” 

** And will you be happy there ?” 

“ As happy as I can be.” 





Madam Van Voorst looked at her steadily ; 
the poor girl would have given the world to open 
her heart to the kindly old lady. ‘* She would 





only be glad if she knew,” she thought, and so 
received her kiss in silence. Once alone, she 
bolted her door; turning, the room swam and 
grew dark around her; she staggered and fell. 
As the first tea-bell rang she woke from her 
swoon; sick and desolate, wished a moment it 
had been death, arranged her toilet, and de- 
scended. 

Miss Yuler replied to Van's letter with wed- 
ding-cards. 

Madam Van Voorst, after the feminine in- 
stinct for paraphernalia, demanded the summer 
for preparations. Evelyn and Elfrida could not 
resist the attractions of a trousseau ; and, spurred 
with emulation, the diagnosis of the latter’s dress 
exhibited strong symptoms of spontaneous com- 
bustion, now and then checkering off the uni- 
verse in colored cross-bars till it resembled a 
sunset behind prison-grates. After every thing 
was concluded Miss Yuler consented to remain 
till the arrival of her substitute, who had fallen 
ill. The leaves reddened to their fall; the fam- 
ily began to look for Van now, he had hinted of 
an early return. All through the equinoctial 
gales Miss Yuler sat sewing and looking out upon 
the drenched fields, the shivering boughs, the 
driving, low-hung clouds. The sea fascinated all 
her thoughts —caves of green darkness in its 
heart—long under-tides shifting through masses 
of fresh wet weed and bending boughs of fan- 
coral—island peaks piercing its equatorial ex- 
panses, feathered with spray and speared with 
sun-light. She recalled perpetually a phrase she 
had seen in bills of lading—that one bit of ro- 
mance in all trade—the dangers of the seas only 
excepted. She sung none but Dibdin’s wild 
ballads, and sailor-choruses heard in sea-port 
towns. Strange, deathly pictures floated before 
her eyes—Sappho as she plunged, Lycidas half- 
drowned, Shelley wrapped in storm. At last 
came the fine weather again; the soft Indian 
Summer hazes vailed all the landscape ; the resin 
of the pine woods breathed down in balmy winds. 
Autvmn passed; a letter from the firm an- 
nounces that Van would return at the custom- 
ary period, as supercargo of the Wing and Wing. 
The wedding was arranged for the week before 
Christmas. 

On the morning of that day Mr. De Lacy 
greeted Miss Yuler as bridegrooms should. He 
held a little box in his hand—a little box whose 
ivory surface was cased in gold filigree, and 
whose enameled lid sprang back on the pressure 
of a band of pearls. 

‘¢ My dearest love,” he said, ‘‘ there has been 
a great deal of jesting about a Christmas-box. 
This is it. Yet’s Christmas-box, is it not? Last 
year I begged I might bestow a gift of value in 
another twelvemonth. There is nothing more 
precious than this.” 

He opened the little box; there lay in the 
white cushion a tiny marriage circlet. It was 
Van’s Twelfth Night ring. ‘ 

Madam Van Voorst declared that she regard- 
ed Yet as a daughter of the house; a grand af- 
fair was made of thc wedding. There were guests 
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and bridemaids, and cake and favors. Evelyn| her in the mirrors. She thought of her past 
yielded her pretensions with a scornful grace. | years, of her future ones; she turned the wed- 
Elfrida, in an array of embroidered muslins that | ding-ring upon her finger. Little incidents of 
left on the brain the impression of a storm of | their stormy journey recurred and made her 
whirling snow-flakes, made a Danaid of herself | smile; then she remembered tempestuous sheets 
by attempting to weep into her sieve of a hand- | of sea that they had met, spreading from sudden 
kerchief. A Reverend Van Voorst performed | outlets of the way, and shuddered. Again the 
the ceremony; a secular Van Voorst gave the | sad pictures of a while ago began to fill her mind ; 
bride away. The year’s work was done. Mrs. | she thought of strong hurricanes grinding along 
De Lacy received her farewells without a sigh, | the coast, of lonely sleety storms at sea, of the 
drew her furs round her regally as the door shut | giant steamers that had broken in these dreadful 
and the white fields and hedges slid by, and left, | waters. She saw great icebergs drifting down to 
in every town through which the bright winter- | dissolve in summer currents with all their blue 
equipage passed, an echo of musical bells and | and deathly magnificence, bowing their lustrous 
motions gn her way to the Cape Breton. peaks and crashing across fated ships; midnight 

There stepped into the coach that day a blithe | wrecks that sunk silent in untraveled seas ; fierce 
brilliant girl. Theré came to the great house of | showers of rain that slanted up and whistled 
Strethelsae a grave and pallid mistress. Such] over angry tracts—great hulks that, breathless 
a silent, stately woman, such a strange, still} and crowded from stem to stern, drove where 
thing. Except at some seaward window she | the breakers combed the darkness white as wool. 
was never secn, at church and funerals. She | Minute-guns she heard, unanswered cries, shat- 
had no smiles, few words—seldom showed the | tering spar and settling bows; and then all her 
dark unbroken sadness beneath her heavy lids. | bewildered fancies gathered at one point, rising 
She was frigid, reticent, ascetic; no Christmas | slowly in the bosom of dark emerald heaps that 
cheer ever illumined her parlors; no voices of | towered and powdered their foamy crests above, 
light gossip ever stirred their morning air; no | falling slowly with the long rhythm of the waves, 
children’s murmur, lullaby, or laughter; no} rocking forever on the seething surge, heaving 
singing gushed through the opening doors; the | only with subsiding tides, one bright prone head, 
great house-organ gathered rust and damp un-| one flashing hand, one fair form drowned and 
heeded—she would have shivered at its silvery | dead. Mrs. De Lacy started: another man’s 
thrill and throb; her influence banished such | tvife had no business with the cold dew on her 
rolling, tremulous sound from the village choir. | forehead. She went to look at the pictures on 
She did not steal round in soft French wools, nor | the walls—it was too dark, and their sea-green 
rustle in Italian silks; the spare, stern woman in | tint chilled her; she moved to the piano—no- 
the great pew of a Sunday wore only sodden gray | thing but notes like wreaths of spray fell from 
—sodden gray that soon matched the early ashes | her fingers; she gazed from the window where a 
of her hair. More quiet than a cloud, more | red sunset faded into purple peace beneath one 
chill and sombre, she diffused her presence. She | still unwavering planet; restless and nervous 
entertained her husband’s guests faultlessly, she | she opened the door, listened a moment, and then 
made no friends of her own. She was a despotic | ran gayly down to the dining-room with all her 
housekeeper, an exemplary wife; every body won-| airy gear about her. Mr. De Lacy was giving 
dered at Mr. De Lacy’s choice, but every body | some final direction to his clerk ; he came to her 
saw he was suited. at once. 

Yet such a woman had not always presided} ‘‘I am sorry to sadden the house so soon, my 
over the great house of Strethelsac. There en-| dear,” said he. ‘‘But there has been a bark 
tered it one day and received her guests the next | driven into the straits during the storm, and 
a sennight’s bride. Three days of northeast | wrecked in this cruel Bras d’Or. They fear it 
storm had cleared away in crisp air and blue} is the Wing and Wing; and, in view of our con- 
heaven; healths were drunk and cake was bro-| nections with the family, and all the circumstan- 
ken, music and merriment rippled down the} | | eS, I have given orders | that if young Van Voorst 
broad staircase. Soft dark hair, wide eyes beam- | be among the drowned he should be brought 
ing with pleasured pride, and full as an autumn | here.” 
afternoon of yellow sunlight ; lip and cheek flush Mrs. De Lacy stared, without reply, at the 
ing scarlet and breaking into either’s curves, | great flames rolling up the chimney and dancing 
brilliant with excitement and some strange fore- lightly in the dark w ainscot—dancing i in the table 
boding; shining silk, clustered pearls, and hoar- | whose mahogany was black with age, and in the 
frost lace as became a bride—let them look their | silver, frosted and crusted with richness that cam- 
last at the radiant vision, it was never to be seen | bered it, the flames that flickered here and there 
in Strethelsae again. And so toward twilight | and filled and overflowed the room with ruddy 
the remaining guest departed, ignorant and reck-| warmth. She moved down the slippery floor, 
less, with the rare and novel beauty still daz- | took up a sévres cup, crushed it in atoms, folded 
zling his fancy. | her hands before her, and floated to the window. 

Mr. De Lacy had been called down into the | In the cold twilight they were lifting something 
dining-room on some unexpected business with | down from a vehicle, bringing it in. She heard 
his chief clerk. Mrs. De Lacy walked to and fro | their heavy careful tread, the mufiled sound as 
alone, and saw her snowy phantom slide behind | their burden grazed a corner, the opening door, 
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the resonant clang as they deposited it before | 
her. 

Instinctively she saw the white frozen vacant | 
thing within. 

Her husband came to lead her away, her bri- 
dal silk brushed by it, her shrouding vail overlaid 
it, her orange blossoms fell upon it. Yes, her 
year’s work was done. 

This was Yet’s Christmas-box. 


D——’S REMARKABLE EXPERI- | 
ENCE. 

WAS w. alking up Broadway one day at about | 

four P.M., as is my custom. 

Given a clear day, not too hot or cold or 
windy, and Broadway is to me, at that hour, the | 
grandest sight in the w orld—eulogists of nature | 
to the contrary netwithstanding. Talk of your 
lordly Hudson or castled Rhine; but give me! 
the exhaustless tide of life, beauty, and fashion, 
silks, furs, and modes—the wealth of continents, 
that flows majestically between ornamental cliffs 
of brown stone and marble. Prate about the | 
thunder of Niagara or Newport; but leave me | 
the monotonous yet ever-varied roar of wheels | 
with the ringing tramp of horses. Quote ‘ser- | 
mons in stones,” etc. ; but vouchsafe me homilies 
in countenances and libraries in toilets. In 
short, take every thing rustic, but leave me the | 
Russ. 

But all this has nothing to do with what I| 
was about to mention. Which was, that, going | 
up as aforesaid, and having emerged from the 
mixed and turbid stream that flows below Canal 
Street, and ascended to the neighborhood of the 
St. Nicholas, I observed standing inside of the | 
throng, close to a shop window, and staring per- | 
sistently in thereat, my friend D 

D ’s slender limbs were then, as usual, | 
enveloped in the expansive amplitude of ‘‘ peg- | 
top” pants of Titanic pattern. The cervical por- | 
tion of his anatomy was in ambush befind a) 
neck-tie of the latest and largest style. The | 
scattered hairs on the lateral regions of his face | 
were marshaled into the most formidable repre- 
sentation of side whisker possible. The efforts 
of his optics were assisted by a quizzing-glass 
which he habitually uses, although I am not 
aware that there is any defect in those_organs 
beyond a constitutional weakness of expression. | 
Altogether, D looked as English as rather | 
untoward circumstances would admit of. 

D is a young gentleman of considerable 
wealth, but questionable intellect. 

By a curious but well-known law of nature, a 
man or boy has only to stand five minutes on 
Broadway, gazing in one direction, to be sur- 
rounded by a crowd of men or boys all eagerly | 
gazing in the same direction. A perfect flight | 
of stares was consequently directed into the shop- | 
window which was the object of D ’s atten- | 
tion. 

I saw nothing there more remarkable than | 
some rich novelties of feminine wearing apparel, | 
temptingly displayed on a sans with a wax face | 
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| ness we have just been contemplating. 


of artistic color and feature and staring glass 


eyes. 

**T see they’ve a new beacon up,” remarked 
| Riggs, a bachelor of forty with whom I was 
walking. 

‘* Beacon ?” I said. 

‘*Yes, a beacon to warn young men off the 
breakers of matrimony.” With that he'pointed 
at the figure’s fur cape, conspicuous on which 
| was a card with the price mark, $300. 

As we walked on, Riggs, who, by-the-by, is a 
| cockney, and always churlishly critical on every 
| thing American, aired his British ill-nature and 
conceit by suggesting points of resemblance be- 
tween the New York ladies who (literally) swept 
by us in the gorgeousness of promenade attire 
and the aforesaid figure. He had gone so far 
as to call them ‘‘ unsympathetic,” ‘‘ heartless,” 
“artificial,” when high words occurred between 
us, and we parted in mutual disgust. I would 
scorn to repeat his remarks. Besides they have 
nothing to do with my narrative. 

As I walked up Broadway the next day I saw 
D standing in the same place, and occupied 
as before. 

I elbowed up to him and touched his arm. 

He started, turned, looked at me over his 
glass, then looked at me through his glass, and 





| at length, like one awaking from a trance, held 


out his hand, remarking, ‘‘ Ah, is it you, Mr. 
| Podhammer ?” 

** Quite a neat figure,” 
to the one in the window. 

‘*Neat? Perfect! See what a bust she has, 
and what an arm, and how gloriously she carries 
her head, and what a queen-like ensemble!” 

I looked at the fellow in astonishment. 

‘¢ And you might walk up and down Broad- 


I remarked, referring 


| way without seeing another such pair of eyes.” 


I now perceived, sparkling through his quiz- 
zing-glass, a phosphorescent gleam that might be 
love, and might be insanity. Knowing D—— 
well, I attributed it to a combination of both. 

«Mr. Podhammer,” he said, my steriously, 
**T have had a very strange experience—a very 
remarkable one!” 

Here he clutched spasmodicaily at his head, 
deranging the position of his hat, then pressed 
his hand over his heart and sighed profoundly. 

These phenomena somewhat aroused my curi- 
osity (I don’t concede the monopoly of that com- 
modity to women); I consequently affected in- 
credulous indifference. At this his air of mys- 
tery changed to one of irrepressible confidence. 


| He took my arm and drew me to Florence’s Sa- 


loon, where, having taken seats and cigars, he 
proceeded, after some preliminary sighs and 
ejaculations, to relate his remarkable experi- 
ence. 

‘¢T was coming up Broadway yesterday,” said 
he, ‘‘ when I was suddenly brought toa stand-still 
by seeing, for the first time, the visjon of loveli- 
Although 
iI knew it to be an inanimate image of purely 
| mercantile and mercenary character, yet I con- 
| fess its incomparable beauty sent a thrill through 
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my bosom such as I don’t recollect ever to have 
experienced. 

“You smile; but why not admire a figure 
and complexion that are all art as well as those 
that are partly so? It’s the style—the taste dis- 
played—that one considers more than the reality. 

**T gazed at her in rapt admiration until— 
one of the clerks mistaking me for a customer— 


I found I had stood there an hour by my watch. | 


** T proceeded homeward, but the vision haunt- 
ed me. 


“ After dinner an irresistible attraction drew | 


me down Broadway, and I again found myself 
standing gazing at her. 

*¢*T had been thinking of Pygmalion, and had 
addressed to Venus the best Latin and Greek 


invocations I could muster, when suddenly the | 
color in the cheek faded to white, and then deep- | 


ened to a glowing blush. The eyes beamed with 
an expression of love, and I distinctly saw them 
wink. Then the lips parted in an angelic smile. 

**T at once rushed into the store, purchased 
an expensive mantilla, and while the clerk was 
folding it up seized the opportunity of slipping 
my card into her hand. I thought her fingers 
returned the gentle pressure I ventured to give. 

“‘ Immediately after the store was closed, and 
I reluctantly returned home. 

“Thad sat alone in the parlor some time (the 
family were gone out to a party) brooding over 
this strange but delightful occurrence. ‘If it 
be a fantasy,’ I exclaimed, ‘I will cherish it! 
Better such a fantasy than any other reality !’ 

** Just then I heard a carriage stop in front 
and a ring of the door-bell. Presently the serv- 
ant opened the door, and eying me suspiciously, 
said, ‘ A lady to see you, Mr. Adolphus.’ 

**T was just rising when a figure entered, at 
sight of which I became so faint that I sunk 
back again in my seat. It was the figure from 
the window! 

‘* She glided toward me with the same erect 
and confident air that you observed in her. 
* Good-evening, Mr. D——,’ she said, with a 
slight inclination of her head. ‘You did not 
expect to see me so soon? Are you shocked at 
the impropriety of my visiting you at such an 
hour? [I trust that you will pardon the breach 
of etiquette.’ She rattled this off rapidly, and 
with a peculiar shrill, reedy tone, such as I heard 
once in the speaking automaton.” (This brought 
unpleasantly to my memory a sweeping remark 
Riggs had made about the voices of American 
ladies.) ‘‘She accompanied it with a bewitch- 
ingly tender glance that penetrated my very 
heart. , 

‘*T interrupted her by falling on my knee, 
seizing her beautifully-gloved hand, and mur- 
muring as well as I might my admiration and 
love. 

‘¢ She frankly acknowledged a reciprocal sen- 
timent. 

** Receiving this encouragement, I ventured 
to rise, throw my arm about her beautifully- 
modeled waist (it seemed a frame of whalebone 
stuffed with cotton), and press my lips to hers 


in an ecstatic kiss—ecstatic, notwithstanding a 
slight scent of paint that attended and followed 
t. 

‘*T then conducted her to a sofa, where I 
seated her, and sitting down beside her and 
holding her hand in mine, besought her to solve 
for me the strange mystery of her being and na- 
ture. 

‘¢¢That would be impossible,’ she said, ‘ for 
it is in a great degree a mystery to myself. 
However, I will tell you what I can. 

*¢¢Tt may surprise you, Adolphus,’ she pro- 
ceeded, ‘to know that I, whom you have ad- 
|mired as a work of art, am of human though 
highly respectable origin. My parents now hold 
a distinguished position in New York society. 

‘¢*No pains or expense was spared in my ed- 
ucation. When I graduated at Madame C "3 
finishing-school, two years ago, Madame pro- 
|nounced me the most thoroughly ‘ formed” 
| young lady in New York. She had reason to 

be proud of me; for I think no natural trait or 
sentiment remained in me, except an intense 
love of admiration which had been cultivated at 
the expense of all the rest. 

***When I was breught out my success was 
so great that this passion was for a time fully 
gratified. Of all New York belles I was most 
admired by your sex and criticised by my own. 

‘* ¢ My mother anxiously cautioned me against 
the weakness of falling in love, assuring me that 
nothing else could prevent my making a brill- 
iant match. 

**¢T was a most obedient daughter, for I 
brought suitor after suitor to my feet only to 
discard him, and proceed to new conquests. If 
ever I felt a pang of remorse or pity I hastened 
to smother it. It was my ambition to become 
quite heartless if I was not already so. 

**¢In the mean time my love of admiration 
strengthened daily, until even my mother was 
alarmed at it. Iwas no longer happy except at 
balls 6r operas, or on the most frequented prom- 
enades. I was especially fond of a drive or 
walk down Broatway, watching the effect of my 
beauty on the throngs of beholders. Thus al- 
though my mother remonstrated with me earn- 
estly, saying it was ‘‘not the thing” at all, I 
used to improve every opportunity to appear on 
Broadway. 

‘*¢ ¢T was walking there one day with a cousin 
of mine, a poor poet who loved me, and who, 
strange as it may seem to you, had come nearer 
awakening love in me than any others of my ad- 
mirers. He had written verses in my honor in 
which he had called my hair ‘‘ silken night,” my 
eyes ‘* argent diamonds,” and my teeth-‘*‘ Orient 
pearls.” How delightful would it be, I had 
thought, to have a husband who should devote 
his life to thus celebrating my charms! But 
then I had remembered that he could not sup- 
port an establishment and had discarded him. 
**Carrie,” he exclaimed indignantly, in re- 
sponse to some trifling remark of mine, ‘‘ you 
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are as heartless as that image!” pointing to one 
in a modiste’s window. ‘‘I wish I were that 
. 
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image,” I replied. -* How delightful to stand on | 
Broadway behind a square of plate-glass from 
morning till night, receiving a continual homage | 
of admiring glances from the passers by!” He 
muttered a wish that I might be gratified, and 
left me. | 
‘<¢ From that moment the desire that I had so | 
thoughtlessly expressed haunted me by day and | 
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I have considerable fortune, to comply with them 
would ruin me. 

*** You hesitate!’ she screamed, her expres- 
sion changing from love to scorn and anger. 
Then her features again became fixed and her 
eye glassy, and before I could recover from my 
astonishment she had glided out of the room. 

**T rushed wildly after her to assure her that I 


: : at 
night. It gradually took sole possession of my | would accept her conditions at all hazards ; but 


mind and became a frenzy—a monomania. 

‘¢¢So intense was it that my nature changed | 
in conformity to it. My ambition to be heart- 
less was literally gratified, and pulsation ceased. 
My person became rigid and inanimate; my face, 


though it retained its beauty, cold and firm as | 
wax; and my eyes fixed and hard as glass. In | 


short, I became the image you saw in the win- 
dow to-day. 

‘¢¢ This phenomenon occurred to my mother’s 
intense grief, just as she had fixed upon a match 
for me—a Brazilian hidalgo, who possessed in- 
exhaustible diamond mines. 

‘¢¢ But as I was thus disqualified for the mat- 
rimonial market, my mother, with the true 
philosophy that always characterized her, con- 
soled herself for the disappointment as best she 
might by disposing of me for a considerable sum 
to the proprietor of the establishment where you 
saw me. 

‘*¢T have now been there a week. For the 
first few days my enjoyment of my new position 
was intense. But then with that fickleness 
which characterizes my sex, I began to tire of 
its sameness. Besides, I suffered greatly from a 
deprivation that must cause great discomfort to 
all feminine statues—the impossibility of talking. 

**¢ Yet I might, perhaps, never have been 
freed from my irksome situation, had I not 
been reanimated by the power of love. Your 
marked admiration, my dear Adolphus, your dis- 
tinguished air and dress, and my recollection 
that you had formerly been pointed out to me 
as a young gentleman of fortune, combined to 
awaken in me a new sentiment. I felt a thrill 
and a throb where my heart had formerly been, 
and was once more able to smile. When the 
store was closed I got possession of the keys, 
made my way out, and,’ she added with a heay- 
enly smile, ‘ hastened hither to testify my grati- 
tude to my liberator.’ - 

‘** Prove it,’ I exclaimed, ‘ by consenting to 
our speedy marriage.’ 

‘* With a look of ineffable love, she replied, ‘I 
will, dear Adolphus, on certain conditions.’ 

‘*¢*Name them,’ I cried, in rapture. 

‘¢¢ Well,’ she murmured ; ‘I’m to have a first- 
class house in a fashionable location and the 
finest furniture in New York; I’m to have car- 
riage, horses, and servants to correspond; I’m 
to have the most splendid set of diamonds Tiffany 
can furnish ; I’m to have a regular allowance of 
a hundred dollars a week for spending-money, 
besides as much more as I may want at any 
time, and I’m to be allowed always to do just as 
I please without being questioned.’ 
‘*These conditions staggered me. 


Although 





| she was gone. 


‘*¢'To-day I am in despair. Ihave spent the 
whole morning—not having even tasted food— 
standing in front of her and endeavoring in every 
| way to convince her of my contrition and com- 
pliance ; but thus far in vain. I fear the flame 
I so rudely quenched can never be rekindled. 
Oh! Mr. Podhammer, I am the most unhappy 
of men.” 

I advised D not to give it up, adding an 
original remark about the efficacy of persever- 
ance ; whereupon he returned to the window and 
I proceeded homeward. 

I have not met D since. 

I observed a few days after the above conver- 
sation that the figure in question had disap- 
peared from the window. 

Not long afterward I received wedding-cards 
from D His bride was Miss Carrie 
said to be a distinguished belle. 

I could not attend, but have met a friend who 
did, 

‘* How was the bride?” I inquired. 

‘* Beautiful, splendidly dressed, and very stat- 
uesque—remarkably statuesque.” 

I saw D the other day in a carriage on 
Broadway. Beside him was a figure that looked 
astonishingly like the one formerly in the win- 
dow. 
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THE LITTLE ART-STUDENT. 
A LITTLE girl, with a basket full of plaster 
images on her arm, had just succeeded in 
crossing an open square where several streets 
came together. It had not been an easy task, 
for the cars and carriages were coming along 
very rapidly, and the drivers, thinking that such 
a little thing had nothing to do but to get out of 
the way, did not slacken their speed on her ac- 
count. 

With a timid, frightened look—for she had 
never been in that part of the city before—she 
placed her basket on the sidewalk, and sat down 
by it a moment to see if any of the images had 
been broken in that difficult crossing; but the 
Cupids and Madonnas were not half so much dis- 
turbed as herself, and were standing or leaning 
properly on their soft bed of cotton where she 
had placed them early in the morning. It was 
now nine o'clock, and she had been an hour 
coming from her distant home to this place, 
which, now she had reached it, seemed to prom- 
j ise no extraordinary sales for her wares. She 
| had sat down in the shadow of a tall brown-stone 

building, and as it looked larger than any of the 
| houses around she dared to venture up the broad 
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steps and try if she might dispose of one or two 
little things inside. It was as much as she could 
do to push open the heavy door, and it banged 
after her with such a noise that it shook all the 
contents of her basket again, and made her fear a 
second time to see an array of headless trunks 
and severed limbs; but the family in the basket 
were quiet enough, and, after carefully removing 
the dust from them with a little bunch of feathers, | 
she started ahead once more. 

The large deep hall into which she had en- 
tered, with its multitude of doors on either side, 
at first quite bewildered her; but as she tripped 
cautiously along, and the great round clock that 
was ticking at the end of it told her how late it 
was growing, she looked around hurriedly to see 
where she had better go first. In the farthest 
room of all, and through an open door, she saw a 
man seated at a desk writing, and as this room 
looked the most promising she stepped softly in- 
side. Now there were scores of vagabonds com- 
ing to this place every day to see if they could 
pick up any thing, and as her little form ap- 
peared beside his desk he waved her away im- 
patiently without looking at her; the child re- 
treated without a word, but as she reached the | 
door she turned around again and looked appeal- 
ingly at the man. It did not seem as if the look | 
would do any good, however, for he got up with 
a determination to lock out all such intruders; | 
but something—maybe it was the pretty intelli- | 
gent face of the child, which looked without | 
speaking first at her images and then into his 
eyes, or it might be something else, for he had 
not been given to such weaknesses—made him | 
dive suddenly into his vest pocket and brig out | 
a sixpence, which he invested in a miniature cat 
that lay at the bottom ofher basket. She thanked | 
him gratefully, and, his heart growing still larger, | 
he said to her, ‘‘ There’s a drawing-school up 
stairs, child, maybe they will buy some of your | 
things there ;” and after watching her on her as- | 
cent he went back to his desk and laughed at | 
himself for doing such a foolish thing as buying | 
that ridiculous cat. 

The little girl, whose heart always lightened as | 
the weight of her basket decreased, went briskly | 
up the stairs, thinking that she should no doubt 
make her fortune if the people in the drawing- | 
school once saw her treasures, and, stopping at | 
the first landing, she looked for some one to} 
whom she might speak. She peered into a large 





of what was going on inside, she waited patiently 
until the door should open for her. 

There had been an unusual delay in the school 
that morning—the model who was to sit for the 
class in water-colors having failed to fulfill her 
engagement ; so that the director was perplexed 


,as to who or what he should put ina her place, 


and the girls chipped their pencils impatiently, 
or went around the room from one to another 
making complaints about the missing model. 
‘They had grown tired of their custom of sitting 
for each other, and the director was considering 
what novelty he could devise for them, when, 
turning toward the door, he spied the little image- 
seller’s round bright face, which had at last sum- 


| moned up all its courage and was peeping in at 


the half-open door. There she stood, her childish 
figure draped in a gray dress over which a faded 
scarlet sack hung loosely, her hood fallen back 
from her head, and her pretty rosy face set in a per- 
fect frame-work of tangled wavy black hair; there 
she stood with one hand resting on the door, 
and the other holding her basket, the most pic- 
turesque object in the world. It was no wonder 
that every shadow of perplexity disappeared from 
the director’s face, or that all the difficulty of 
the morning lesson seemed removed when he saw 
her, and stopping just an instant to take in all 
the grace and beauty of the figure before him, 
he exclaimed, half aloud, ‘‘ The very model of 
models; we must have her this minute!” 

As he went towarc her she advanced to meet 


| him, helding up a curious looking angel to tempt 


him to purchase; but he did not see her images— 
notuing but herself—and he removed abstractedly 
the basket from her arm and set it down on a 
table, while he attempted to explain to her what 
he wanted her to do, and how she should have 
sufficient compensation if she would be their 
model that morning. He was afraid that she 
would find it a difficult task to stand long enough; 
but before he had half finished his explanations 
she exclaimed, eagerly, ‘‘ A model! oh yes, I can 
bea model! Sometimes I sit two or three hours 
for my father, when he wants to make a new 
angel. He made all those images in my basket. 
Don’t you think they're pretty ?” 

The director answered in a way that satisfied 
the little girl, although the miserably moulded 
things before him could not elicit much praise, 
and then he took her hand and led her through 
the rooms until they reached the one where she 





room where people sat reading at long tables, | was going to stand. ‘‘ Here is our model for 
and further on into a picture-gallery, which she | this morning,” said the director, quietly; and an 
longed to enter; but as she saw no one drawing | audible exclamation of delight came from every 
she turned about and went up another wearisome | girl as they caught the first glimpse of a subject 
flight of stairs, and after a little more gazing and | so unusually pleasing. Her basket was light- 
wondering she paused, breathless, at last before a | ened of its contents so as not to weary her by its 
closed door, where, on a sign in large gilt letters, | weight, and only a Cupid and a fox’s head were 
she read: ‘* School of Design for Women.” She | left looking out of it. As to the child herself 
did not know whether she had come to the right | she was as much delighted as any one, and the 
place or not; but she had not seen the word novelty of her position and the attractive appear- 
‘**school” any where else up stairs, so she gave| ance of every thing about her, made the hour 
a low, timid knock with her little hand. She | which she stood seem a very short one. 

might have applied her whole fist that morning | The girls were extremely interested in their 
without being heard; but as she knew nothing| morning’s work, and when their sketches were 
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finished, and partly colored, they passed them 
around to the little girl, and asked her if she 
should have known their pictures. It was all 
enchantment to the child, who knew nothing of 
the art outside of her father’s little room, where 
he worked from morning until night upon his 
distorted figures. She had soon told her history 
to the girls—that her name was Rosa Clyde, and 
that she was the only daughter of the image- 
maker whose work she was trying to sell. But 
although she listened to their questions and an- 
swered them properly, her bright restless eyes 
were roving all about her, and gazing delighted- 
ly on every hand or foot or bit of plaster that 
was near her. The director had noticed all 
along the intelligence of her face, and now he 
came and asked her to go through the rooms 
with him and tell him what she liked best; so 
clinging gladly to his hand, they walked togeth- 
er down the long arcade out of which opened 
six or seven rooms like alcoves in a library. 

Bursts of delight which, for their very hearti- 
ness, it was impossible to check, came in rapid 
succession from the eager child, and she would 
have lingered over every bust and cast and pic- 
ture that she saw if the multitude of them had 
not bewildered her; but here she showed won- 
derful discrimination: while she did not think 
of finding fault with any thing, she selected with 
real artistic taste the better from the poorer, and 
astonished every one who heard her by her care- 
ful judgment. . 

They went through all the rooms, making the 
tour of each deliberately, and when she had seen 
the designers, the modelers, the painters, and 
the engravers, the director brought her back 
again and gave her a silver half dollar for being 
their model. She replaced the things in her 
basket as she prepared to go, and turning around 
to him, she said, “‘I thank you very much in- 
deed, Sir, for letting me see all these beautiful 
things. I shall never forget them, for I never 
had such a pleasant morning before.” 

‘* And would you not like to come here every 
day and learn to draw and paint like the other 
girls?” 

In a minute there would have been a crash, 
for the basket was slipping from the powerless 
hand from which amazement had taken all its 
strength; but it happily poised upon the seat of 
a chair and the angels and Madonnas were saved 
from ruin. There had never come a question so 
startling to her before—neyer a proposition that 
seemed so unreal—and when she finally compre- 
hended all that it implied she sprang forward, 
and with breathless eagerness inquired, ‘* Did 
you mean that, Sir? Could I come and study ?” 

“Why yes, I think you could; you are twelve 
years old, I believe you said, although you hard- 
ly look it, and I have one pupil younger than 
yourself. She is a bright little girl, too, and 
draws much better than many of the older schol- 
ars. 
when you go home you may tell your father 
about this school, and ask him to come with you 
some morning and enter you as a pupil.” 


Perhaps you would do well also; and 








There was a world of speechless gratitude in the 
eyes that looked up into the director's face, and 
she started for home with the lightest heart in 
the world, while the girls in the school went to 
work again to finish their picture of the little 
image-seller. 

The School of Design was a department of a 
noble insiitution, founded by the munificénce of a 
large-hearted citizen, for the gratuitous education 
of the poorer classes of people in practical art and 
science. Its founder was himself once a poor 
boy, who, by industry and perseverance, had ac- 
cumulated a large fortune, and his appreciation 
of the advantages of education, together with his 
sympathy for those poor and struggling as he had 
himself been, led him early in life to conceive 
this grand idea. The School of Design was the 
first and favorite feature in the practical working 
of the system, and was intended for the elevation 
of woman in the scale of society, by a thorough 
education in such branches of art as she might 
be enabled to pursue with success. The plan 
was appreciated by the public from the first, and 
the demand for places was so great that the 
school was always full; while the pupils them- 
selves, aware of tue advantages offered them, 
worked industrious!y and harmoniously to quali- 
fy themselves for responsible situations in life. 
From nine o’clock until three the airy, pleasant 
rooms were filled with eager scholars, whose busy 
fingers knew no rest uniil their work was satis- 
factorily completed. In one room a row of girls 
designed with careful minuteness delicate bits of 
foliage or dainty figures on whitened boxwood 
blocks, and some had arrived to such perfection 
in the art that orders for similar designs were 
constantly coming in; so that even while they 
studied their work was remunerative. In other 
rooms there were classes drawing from still life, 
from the bust or full-length figure ; and yet be- 
yond were groups of painters with pallet and 
brushes in hand, working with ever-increasing 
interest and surprise over their fascinating stud- 
ies in color. ‘There were modelers and engrav- 
ers, too: this latter art, from its practical charac- 
ter, being the most reliable. 

It was no wonder that the place was so delight- 
fully attractive to little Rosa, who, young as she 
was, had often dreamed of doing better things 
herself than those she had been accustomed to 
see in her father’s work-shop. It was as much 
as she could do to keep from running every step 
of the way home to tell him of her good fortune ; 
but her basket had been threatened with so many 
mishaps that day that she determined she would 
carry it steadily now. The image-maker was at 
work on a marvelous Venus, when Rosa came in 
with a vehemence so unusual tliat, in turning 
around to look after her, he completed the absurd- 
ity of the figure before him by hastily sticking 
the head on backward. 

Rosa did not stop to take off her hood and 
sack, but pulling her father away from his 
half-finished work, she seated him on an old 
bench and perched herself comfortably on his 
knee. What a pity that the girls could not have 
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made a picture of her there, with her home sur- 
roundings !—the scantily-furnished room, whose 
only embellishments were the shelves full and 
chairs full of funny things in plaster; the gratified 
expression of the poor but fond father, who only 
earned-enough to support himself and this little 
bit of sunshine on his heart by his much-loved but 
unprofitable profession; and Rosa herself, with 
her dark eyes dilated, telling him of her wonder- 
ful experience that day! 

Her father listened with absorbing interest to 
his child’s vivid description of all that she had 
seen; but happening to cast his eyes upon her 
basket, from which only a single object was miss- 
ing, he asked, in a disappointed tone, why they 
had not bought some of his statuettes at that 
grand school. Little Rosa did not know what 
answer to make him. She saw that his artist 
vanity was wounded, and she could not bear to 
hurt him further by telling him that his plasters 
were very inferior to those used there; but to 
soothe him she said, ‘‘ But they had so many, 
father.” 

The excuse was sufficient, and the little feel- 
ing of wounded pride which he had suffered 
passed away as Rosa continued her narrative. 
There was no question in his mind as to whether 
she ought to accept that unexpected and advan- 
tageous offer; there was only one drawback— 
could they afford even that? Rosa had always 
made the largest sales; and where would the 
money come from if her basket lay idle at home 
all day? But he would not discourage her, when 
the brightest prospect she ever had was making 
her so happy. 

The next morning he woke her very early, 
and with a proud fondness for his bright little 
daughter, he undertook the task—an unusual one 
to him—of smoothing down her dark hair, and 
making ringlets of it, as her mother used to do 
when she was living. Rosa laughed quietly to her- 
self as his unaccustomed fingers tried to make bows 
in her apron-strings, and at her having it all to 
do after him when he was not looxing; but she 
would not tell him that he had not done it all 
properly. 

Punctually at nine o’clock the child and her 
father presented themselves before the director, 
who had half feared that she might disappoint 
him, and when the image-maker himself saw 
the great advantages within Rosa’s reach he 
no longer hesitated about leaving her. She 
should come one half of every day at least, and 
do the best she could at selling her images in 
the afternoon, so from that hour she was in- 
stalled a protégée of the institute. She had not 
learned to write very well yet ; but she made her 
name in round, intelligible print upon the attend- 
ance book, and her eyes sparkled every time she 
looked toward it, and thought that ‘* Rosa Clyde” 
had never been written in such a prominent and 
important place before. 

“T will give you a seat next to Georgie for 


the present,” said the director, as he beckoned | 





saw a little girl no larger than herself copying 
from a difficult cast, and bringing down her pen- 
cil in broad and sweeping strokes upon her paper 
as if to draw such subjects was the easiest thing 
in the world. Georgie had been the rara avis of 
the school heretofore, and visitors had expressed 
great surprise at the skill and talent of the child- 
ish figure who sat on the high stool working 
so successfully ; but hereafter there would be two 
of them, and Rosa took her seat by Georgie with 
unbounded admiration for the little girl’s genius. 
Then she commenced her studies, beginning with 
simple lines and forms, and Georgie, who had 
taken her under her patronage and protection, 
volunteered a wise remark or two, or a word of 
counsel occasionally, all of which Rosa took with 
the sincerest appreciation of Georgie’s superior 
knowledge of the art. She worked with a great 
deal of enthusiasm ; and when she saw the ears, 
eyes, and nose growing up under her hand, she 
felt as if she were accomplishing wonders. But 
it was not all so easy as it had looked at first, 
and she had repeatedly to make several drawings 
of the same thing before she won any commenda- 
tion from her teachers. Sometimes, too, she grew 
discouraged when her copies, in spite of all her 
efforts, would not look 1ike the model; but she 
never ceased her diligence for a single moment, 
and her love for the art grew more and more 
every day. 

The hours in the morning seemed all too 
short, and her afternoon occupation grew very 
distasteful to her ; but she would not complain, 
for she knew her father had to work hard to spare 
her eyen so much of the day. Rosa’s progress 
was very pleasing to him, and one night, when 
her drawing had been particularly well executed, 
he said to her, by way of encouragement, ‘‘ Never 
give up, child ; maybe you will be able to help me 
some day.” 

Rosa turned her head away, and her eyes 
resting upon the deformed and distorted plasters 
at her feet, she smiled a queer, peculiar smile, 
as if she were already feeling, though her father, 
in his amiable vanity, had not attained to that 
knowledge, that his works were not among the 
master-pieces of art. 

She was a model of punctuality in the school, 
and her seat was never vacant except when her 
father was ill and needed her care at home. She 
had gone beyond simple lessons now; and she 
showed such unmistakable signs of talent that she 
was soon promoted to drawing from the round 
—as artists call the bust or figures in relief— 
and it so happened that Georgie and herself often 
had the same model to copy from. One day a 
new supply of plasters was brought to the school, 
and the director brought one of them—a figure 
without either head or limbs—and placed it be- 
fore the two little girls, bidding them do the best 
they could with it. Rosa commenced her work 
as usual, and was soon interested in it, but the 
figure was a puzzle to Georgie; she had never 
seen any thing like it, and she looked inquiring- 


Rosa to follow him, and they went into a room | ly first at Rosa, with her head bent down over 
where, much to the child’s astonishment, she | her growing sketch, then at her own untouched 























paper, and back to the model again. At last she 
burst out with, 

‘¢*T wonder what this is, Rosa?” 

‘¢ This what ?” said the little girl, who had not | 
noticed Georgie’s abstractions. 

“Why, this woman without any head and | 
down to the knees.” | 

‘¢Qh, it’s a torso,” said Rosa, laughing so mer- 
rily that the director had to shake a warning | 
finger at her for disturbing the school. Georgie 
was not at all satisfied with this explanation ; 
but supposing torso to be some classic myth that | 
she had never heard of, she looked curiously at 
her informer, asking, 

** How do you know ?” 

‘* My father has some of them; why, don’t you | 
know that is what they call bodies without any | 
head or arms or legs ?” Georgie was vanquished 
this time, and fell to work with a new and pro- | 
found respect for Rosa. 

About this time Rosa began to improve rapid- 
ly; she had conquered the first difficult lessons, 
and was working with so much skill that she 
promised in a short time to eclipse every body at | 
the school, when her studies were suddenly in- 
terrupted. The image-maker had sold nothing 
for a long time, and one day he was turned out 
of his house because he could not pay his rent. 
This was a great trial to Rosa, who, after they had 
taken a dark little room in an obscure part of 
the city, had to resume her former occupation 
of selling images. It wasa bitter disappointment, 
coming as it did when she was getting along so 
well and growing so ambitious; but for three 
long, tedious months she threaded the streets 
again, crying her images, and getting only a lit- 
tle while in the evening to practice her beloved 
art. Her sudden disappearance from the school ; 
surprised every body, and she was inquired for 
all over the city ; but she left no clew to where 
she had gone, and her unfinished drawing re- 
mained as she had left it, standing all neglected 
against the wall. At the end of that time, how- 
ever, the little protégée came to light, having 
been discovered by one of the pupils, leaning dis- 
consolately against a lamp-post where she had 
stopped a moment to relieve herself from the 
weight of her basket. 

**Oh, Rosa,” she exclaimed, “ are you found 
at last!” and in her delight at the discovery, and 
without waiting to hear a word of explanation, 
she dragged the child along until she brought 
her into the school again, where all possible re- 
joicings were made over her reappearance. Poor 
Rosa did not know what to do. On seeing the 
old familiar faces and objects around her she 
burst into tears, and although she was not 


ashamed to tell of their poverty, the prospect of | 


ever coming back seemed so distant that her feel- 


not speak at all. 
story 
ably 


Little by little, however, her 
came out, and as hers was an unquestion- 
deserving case, the generous-hearted girls 
went directly to devising some means to get her 
back once more. Her growing fame in the 
school had interested a large number of people 
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in her, and the Lady Managers easily collected 
a sufficient sum to enable her to devote herself 
to study another year or two in the school. 

It was with the greatest delight that she took 
her old place again; but now she felt as if she 
must employ herself as much as possible on work 
that would sell, as many of the cleverer pupils 
were doing. Other girls were earning money 
by their industry, and why should not she ? 

The director encouraged her wish, and gave her 


| some of the easiest work in the school to try her 


skill upon. It was an entirely new process to her ; 
but as the aid she received enabled her to em- 


| ploy her entire day in study, she worked always 


from noon until dark in drawing on wood, while 


| her mornings were spent, as before, in studying 


the living or the antique model. It was a great 
tax upon her skill and imagination, and if she 
had not possessed a real love for it she would 
have become completely discouraged at her slow 
progress; but however slow it was at least sure, 
and at the end of the year she received her first 
compensation for work. And no.7, slowly, she 
grew to be known, and orders came in for her to 
execute, until, after a while, she earned enough to 
help her father pay his small expenses, and re- 
lieve the kind people of their generous care of 
her. 

She seemed to grow successful now in every 
thing she undertook, and she plied the brush or 
the pencil with constantly increasing skill; but 
neither painting nor drawing were destined to 
make her famous. Sculpture was the art above 
all others that she loved, and every leisure mo- 
ment was given to modeling: it did not promise 
so great returns to her, but she could not con- 
quer her passion for it. It had been born in her ; 
her father’s broken images had been her first 
toys, and from her earliest infancy she had been 
accustomed to seeing the clay, even under his 
unskillful fingers, assume definite shapes and 
figures. 

She had been in the school nearly three years, 
and notwithstanding her youth—for she was now 
only fifteen—she had made herself so well ac- 
quainted with the anatomy of the human figure 
that she was competent to undertake subjects 
that seemed far- beyond her years. She had a 
little corner to herself in one of the larger rooms 
of the school where she worked with her tools 
upon her clay, and her row of arms and hands 
and feet were the theme of constant wonderment 
to allwhosawthem. Her father, whose image- 
making grew more profitless than ever, came in 
to watch her progress occasionally, and once he 
said to her, half proudly, half sadly, ‘‘ Ah, Rosa 
child, you’re going ahead of your father; those 
fingers and toes beat mine!” But if he grew less 


| satisfied with his own work, as his little conceits 
ings overcame her, and for a long time she could | 


left him, he was not the less gratified with her 
success, 

The girls had frequent access-to valuable 
works of art, and every year they received an in- 
vitation to attend the great exhibition of the 
National Academy To Rosa these occasions 


| were the bright oases of her life, and her remem- 
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brance of them a perpetually recurring feast. 
The beautiful paintings had a charm and fascina- 
tion about them which drew her to them con- 
tinually; but however great the pleasure they | 
afforded her, they did not appeal to her soul and 
leave her spell-bound before them as the statuary 
did. These were irresistible; she felt at home 
among them, and she would gaze and gaze on 
every line and feature of the almost speaking 
faces, or trace with eager delight the exquisite 
chiseling on some finely cut cameo, until she al- 
most fancied that her hands were fashioning the 
sculptor’s work after him, and that she was creat- 
ing works like his. She had grown a critic too 
in her quiet, undemonstrative way, and her cor- 
rect eye and fine feeling could easily detect a 
fault; but even the imperfections were a study 
to her, because they kept her thinking how she 
would alter them to make them life-like. 

She was walking slowly home one day after 
one of these visits to the Academy, thinking how 
delightful it would be if she could become a real 
sculptor—if she could see forms and faces grow- 
ing into beauty under her own fingers, and by-and- 
by to make something really praiseworthy, and 
perhaps get a little corner for it in the Exhibition. 
Full of her castle-building Rosa trudged along, 
her slender figure and her bright, thoughtful face 
attracting the attention of many a passer-by. 
She was no longer the little Rosa, in the pictur- 
esque costume, watching her images at the foot 
of the high stone building, but a tall, graceful 
girl, with the same rosy cheeks maybe, but her 
tangled hair brought smoothly down over her 
face, and falling in a knot of curls at the back of 
her head: her dress was modest and quiet in its 
tone, and her manners as refined as those of any 
lady. 

Her connection with the school had been of 
great service to her in other ways than in her 
art. She had enjoyed the society of intelligent, 
companionable girls; she always had access to 
the valuable library; and as her mind was ever | 
ready to receive knowledge, she stored it with 
useful lore, and made eager use of all her oppor- 
tunities. 

But Rosa was going home, and the twilight | 
coming on rapidly she hurried along until she | 
reached the well-known door-way, and passing | 
under it she found herself at last in the little | 
work-shop. Her father was eking out the day- | 
light, and working on an angel more preposterous 
than ever—at least so Rosa, who had just come | 
from seeing those beautiful things, could not help 
feeling—but he regarded it as a very triumph of | 
art, and believed that he had finally commenced 
a master-piece. He had been so absorbed by it | 
that he had even forgotten to buy any thing for | 
Rosa’s supper; and thinking now that he would | 
get her a bit of something nic2, he drew on his | 
slouched hat and went out to the market. 

Rosa was still gazing at the frightful little | 
angel, and, as the clay looked invitingly yielding, | 
without thinking what she was doing she took up | 
her father’s tools, and before he returned she had 
hastily remodeled the entire figure. She was so | 
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intent upon her work that she did not hear his 
step when he entered, nor see him as he stood 
speechless behind her chair, while her rapid 
fingers wrought such a marvelous transforma- 
tion. At last he could watch her no longer, 
and catching her in his arms he exclaimed, 
** Rosa, my child, it is you who are a true artist : 
your father could never do any thing like that; 
and it is you who will be the famous one, not 
me!” 

A little bit of a sigh came from the image- 
maker’s heart as he looked back upon what he 
feared had been misspent time to him: but he 
was too fond of his daughter, and too proud of 
her proficiency, to be the least envious; and 
Rosa had no idea, as he talked to her of her good 
fortune in having had such an education while 
she was young, of the little struggle there had 
been in the quenching of this last spark of her 
poor father’s innocent vanity. 

A year later, and Rosa began to think in earn- 
est of doing something for the Exhibition. She 
was still at the school; and when she confided 
her plan to the director, he did not discourage 
her in what he considered a laudable ambition. 
They consulted together on a subject, and as he 
thought she would work with more interest upon 
something she had been familiar with, he pro- 
posed that she should take some little episode in 
her own history. 

** Yes,” said Rosa, eagerly; ‘*I’ll make my- 
self when I was a little image-girl.” The sug- 
gestion was a pleasing one to her who cared but 
little whether the world should know her story 
or not, and she instantly set to work about a 
model of a child with a basket of images as she 
remembered herself years ago. From week to 
week, and from month to month, she bent all 
her energies to the work before her, employing 
every leisure moment that she could spare dvr- 
ing the day, and sometimes half the night, in de- 
signing her study upon paper; when she had 
finished this to her satisfaction, she began to 
model the clay in her bas-relief. She had no 
recollection of hur own features at that early pe- 
riod of her life, so she made an entirely fancy 
head, and so the wavy hair, the falling hood, the 
sloping shoulders, and, finally, the arm with the 
basket upon it, developed one after the other; 
she grew so excited over it that she nearly spoiled 
it several times by her impatience to see it fin- 
The modeling in clay was a very long 
process, an intricate and delicate piece of work 
for young hands to undertake, and great difficul- 
ties had to be surmounted and mishaps guarded 
against with more than usual precaution. Then 
came the casting of the work in plaster, which 
was all that Rosa aspired to this year ; she dared 
not attempt chiseling from the block when she 
felt so little surety of success; but as she re- 
moved, piece by piece, the mould that covered 
the precious work of that whole year, and as 
the figure of the image-seller revealed itself 
gradually to her anxious gaze, an exquisite and 
beautiful creation, she bowed her head upon her 
hands and wept for very joy. 




















The Exhibition was almost at hand. There} 
was nothing more to be done to Rosa’s bas-re- 
lief; and the old image-maker, who valued it 
more highly than its weight in gold, boxed it up 
carefully, and took it with his own hands to the 
Exhibition rooms. And now commenced Rosa’s 
trepidation; she had staked so much upor. this 
venture, determining that its reception by the 
public should decide for her whether she should 
be a sculptor or not, and now, and the very | 
supposition was fraught with extremest pain it 
might not be accepted. 

Oh, if she had only known what a time the 
‘* Hanging Committee” made over it, would not | 
her heart have fluttered? If she had seen the 
looks of surprise that came from those grave 
judges, or heard the words of compliment of 
those wise connoisseurs, she would not have been 
leaning against the casement thinking that Rosa | 
Clyde would, perhaps, be a nobody after all. | 
First came the “‘ Private View” night; but not- | 
withstanding her invitation Rosa did not dare 
to set her little foot in those crowded rooms, and 
encounter the gaze of so many strange eyes. 
Her bas-relief had not come back at any rate, 
and after waiting impatiently at home a day or 
two, she put on a thick green vail and went out | 
one afternoon tothe Exhibition rooms. She tried | 
very hard to appear unconcerned, but she had 
no sooner reached the head of the stairs than 
she heard a gentleman say to a lady near him, | 
**Do look in your catalogue and see who did | 
No. 42.” | 

The leaves went over with a little rustle, and | 
as Rosa passed by, the lady read: ‘* No. 42. 
The little image-seller—Rosa Clyde.” 

The girl was almost petrified at hearing her 
name sounded so audibly in those beautiful rooms ; 
but looking up, with a half-startled gaze, she saw 
her “ Image-Seller” just above her head, and a 
group of people gathered about it discussing its 
merits in spirited, lively tones. The discovery 
quite overpowered her, and she hurried out of | 
doors without waiting to look at another thing, 
and walked home at a very rapid pace. She | 
found her father surrounded by a pile of news- | 
papers which he had just purchased for their ar- | 
ticles on the Exhibition; and as she came in he } 
rushed at her exclaiming, ‘* Here, Rosa, just read 
that—and that—and that!” va 

Even the severest critics had a word of praise 
for the young sculptor; and though the faults of 
her work were by no means omitted, and she was 
cautioned against being too well satisfied with 
her present success, yet there was such encour- 
agement in every thing she read that from that 
time her vocation in life was chosen. Her fa- 
ther almost entirely gave up his image-making, 
and found more profitable employment in work- 
ing on cornices and centre-pieces, which did not 
require so much imagination; and having a little 
more money to spare now, they took some better 
rooms, and Rosa screened off a little corner of his 
work-shop, behind which slight partition she had 
her own studio. She worked here all day now, 
only visiting the school occasionally to study the 
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new models as they came in, or to see her old 
friends. And now, gradually, she came into no- 
tice; her latent talent was developed into brill- 
iant success. The romantic story of her sudden 
transition from the poor image-seller to the pro- 
tégée of the Institute, from thence to an exhibitor 
on the walls of the Academy, and now a sculp- 
tor by profession, interested every one who heard 
it, and it became desirable to those who could 
afford the luxury to have something of Rosa 
Clyde's. 

Visitors came to see her from far and near, 
and by-and-by she found it in her power to go 
abroad and to visit the schools and art-treasures 
of the old world. It was a wonder that all the 
praise and commendation she received did not 
spoil her; but her heart remained as fresh and 
young and untainted as ever—and looking back, 
as she always did, with gratitude upon the pa- 
trons of that school, who had taken her up and 
educated her, and whose pride she had been ever 
since, she never forgot to look up those whose 
circumstances were similar to what her own had 


| been, and by her bounty and kindness to give 
| them the means of a like education. 


They took 
a little home by the sea—a real artist nook—and 
when her father, in his second childhood, went 
back to his beloved angels and Madonnas, Rosa, 
in her beautiful womanhood, was receiving the 
greatest connoisseurs in the land to her far-famed 
studio. 

People wondered sometimes to see a broken, 
discolored basket standing in a conspicuous place 
among the exquisite creations of her hands. 
Very few ever knew its history ; but to Rosa it 
was above all price, for it carried her back to 
the toilsome days when she was but the poor 
image-seller; and thus linking her in sympathy 
with the world about her, it made her the ten- 
der-hearted, loving woman no less than the 
dreaming artist. Ever keeping nature and truth 
humbly and reverently before her as her model 
and standard of excellence, she never, in her 


| highest success, grew presumptuous or vain, but 


always remained the little Art-student. 


AN ICY FLAME. 


OMEBODY told me there was sport on the 

ice at the Central Park. I needed novelty 

of entertainment, and went thither in a red car. 

The distance was long, and the horses were slow. 

I fell asleep, and was roused, weary and cold, 

when I neared my destination. I wished my- 
self at home again. 

On a frozen field, dingy, but dangerous to the 
unwary tread, large crowds swarmed in slippery 
discomfort. There were ceaseless hurryings to 
and fro, which never terminated any where in 
particular. In one place awkward skaters scarred 
the ice as they gracelessly glided, and prominent 
portions of their frames as they fell loosely about. 
In another, men of Scottish turn of mind played 
games involving the-reckless throwing around 
of huge smooth stones, and threatening injury 
to passing toes. Beyond this all was dull. 
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I was not ravished. Disappointed and cheer- 
less, I wandered vaguely away over the broken 
ground, until, arriving at the summit of a little 
acclivity, I discovered a snug, secluded bit of 
ice held sacred to feminine occupation. I ap- 
proached with some curiosity. 

A hundred gentle, timid, shrinking creatures, 
mostly protected by big brothers or the like, were 
making earnest though generally futile endeav- 
ors to preserve the rectitude of their position. 
They glowed continually, some with the flush 
of resolute enthusiasm, some with the mortifica- 
tion of incapability. They struggled earnestly 
to attain a good standing among their fellows, 
but the universal backsliding testified that the 
uses of adverse skates were not sweet to them. 
Courage, certainly, was not wanting. There 
were, indeed, incessant sharp shrieks of appre- 
hension, and not infrequent wails of anguish, 
but no evidences of intimidation. Every fall 
was sure to be succeeded by a spring. Big 
brothers (or the like) would offer kindly words 
of encouragement, sage maxims of instruction, 
and would start bravely off, with views of teach- 
ing by example; but when lovely woman stoop- 
ed to follow,* feet would diverge widely, knees 
betray, and total prostration ensue. Of gar- 
ments rent, and bonnets crushed, and sensibil- 
ities disturbed by unforeseen disclosures, there 
were no end; and yet through all vicissitudes 
hope brightly bloomed with ever freshened ra- 
diance. I was proud of the women of Amer- 
ica. 

The scehe was very animating. It was won- 
derful how that bit of ice warmed up my sym- 
pathies. I would have joined the lively throng 
and mingled in their tumbles but for the inter- 
ference of a policeman with brass buttons and 
an iron determination, who explained that gen- 
tlemen unattended by ladies were subject to rig- 
orous exclusion. I felt that it was just. 

I was about to go. As I cast a farewell 
glance about me I noticed that the crowd at the 
opposite extremity of the pond had ceased dis- 
porting, and was turning its attention to a cen- 
tral point. Presently murmurs, as of admira- 
tion, arose. I looked for the reason. I dis- 
cerned it. 

It was—how can I say ?—to me it seemed a 
fragment of a rainbow glittering with many-col- 
ored light, trimmed into female form, and flash- 
ing with sprightliest zeal from point to point, 
reckless of surrounding groups, recognizing no 
obstacles. To dispassionate observers, I was 
informed, it was a gay young girl, attired in all 
the rich variety of genuine skating costume, 
dazzling and startling by-standers by the bold- 
ness and rapidity of her movements, defying 211 
attempts at emulation. 

For many minutes I stood and gazed, trusting 
that some lucky chance wouid bring her near 
me; but it never did. At last she disappeared 
behind a wretched knoll that ‘intruded itself 
into the landscape, and the glory of the day was 





* Not Oliver Goldsmith's notion. 





gone. I appealed to the guardian in blue with 
eloquent exhortations, and even employed mod- 
erate fibs respective of my relations toward cer- 
tain ladies whom I carefully pointed out; but, 
obdurate and unconvinced, he winked denial. 

I followed the shore, in hope of arriving at 
the point where she should land. I must have 


| been too late, for I saw her no more at that 


time. 

The multitude began to disperse. I lingered 
and was sad. Dusk approached, and the last 
loiterers retired. When every body had left me 
I abandoned myself to sorrowful reflections, and 
went away too. 

I thought of Isidora. I had fancied that I 
loved Isidora. I had even gone so far as to tell 
her so. For this rashness I now suffered. My 
imagination was filled with visions of divinities 
on skates, and Isidora, I was sure, was not one 
of these. If skating had been one of her accom- 
plishments I could not have remained ignorant 
of it. What should Ido? I had deceived my- 
self. I had deceived her. My heart was fixed 
upon a pair of skates, and traveling rapidly away 
from Isidora. I mourned my own inconstancy. 
I strove to conquer it. Why was it that I had 
no power to do so? 

It was the witching hour of half past six. I 
concluded to go to Isidora. The influence of 
her presence might bring me back to my better 
self. Precarious as my moral condition had be- 
come, there might yet be restoration in her gen- 
tle voice and her soft smile. 


‘* Tsidora,” said I, ‘‘you must not view me 
with a critic’s eye, but pass my imperfections 
by.” 

*¢ Bless me, Dick, what is the matter?” said 
she. 

‘**Tsidora,” said I, “it is nothing. Let it 
pass. Give me another cup of tea.” 

** A dozen, Dick, if you like.” 

** Heaven forbid,” said I, sighing. 

I don’t know why I sighed. I did not mean 
to. I tried to drown the sorrowful expression 
in my tea-cup, but her quick perception caught 
it and rescued it uninjured. 

** Why, Dick,” she asked, tenderly, ‘* what is 
wrong? Now tell me what is your mind resting 
upon ?” 

I could not say that it was resting upon a 
pair of skates, which was the truth, so I made 
no answer. Then Isidora was grieved, and I 
essayed impotent jests. They fell flat as the 
majority of the amateurs I had that day seen. 

‘* There is a lady, Isidora, who skates,” said I. 

‘*There are a great many, I think,” she an- 
swered. 

‘There are many who attempt,” said I, ‘but 
there is only one who does it.” 

** Indeed!” said she. 

** Verily,” said I, ‘‘there is only one. Do 
you know her?” 

‘* Why, Dick, what a question!” she said; 
‘J really think you are very foolish.” 





Of course I was foolish, and I was unreason- 
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able. That I was a bad thing, too, I did not | nounce that his integrity was unflinching, and 
dare to doubt. ‘The peculiar significance with | that as for bribes he spurned them. 
which I asked for information concerning the| ‘‘ Policeman,” said I, ‘listen to me.” 
fair skatress aceounted for the confusion and ** No use, Sir,” said he. 
embarrassment with which Isidora answered.| ‘‘ Policeman,” said I, “‘ were you ever madly 
It was, then, possible that she probed the mean- | in love ?” 
ing of my inquiries. And then, notwithstand-| ‘‘ You'd better stand back, Sir,” said he. 
ing my self-convictions of infidelity and the re-| At that moment I heard myself called by 
proaches of my eonscience, I yielded to new | name, and, turning about, I saw a young lad 
weaknesses. break from the circle of skaters, and glide beside 
‘¢ Will you go to the skating-ground upon the | me. It was a brother who belonged to Isidora. 
Central Park with me?” I asked. ‘* Well, Dick,” he said, ‘‘ you are here at last. 
‘‘Indeed I will, dear Dick,” she answered, | Izzy waited for you long enough, she thought.” 
gladly. . ‘*Ts she at home?” I asked, fully determined 
‘¢ Will you go to-morrow ?” | to seek her at once, and humble myself as I best 
, ** Any time you choose.” | knew how. 
‘¢ At four o’clock to-morrow, then,” said I.; ‘‘At home! Not a bit, Sir. She’s here. 
‘* Have you skates ?” She’s putting on her skates. Come, walk round, 
*¢ Yes, Dick, I have.” and I'll show you.” 
‘* How many ?” Strange doubts and humiliating suspicions be- 
** Why, two, of course.” gan to possess me. 
I was abstracted, and that was the reason I} Was it—? 
asked how many. It is disagreeable to remen:-| Could it—? 
ber the other ridiculous remarks I made. When; ‘The rainbow vesture that had so bewildered 
I said good-evening, Isidora bade me sleep well, | me, that had thrown my senses into turmoil, and 
and look less dejected the next day. I know I | caused my truest impulses to swerve, was before 
looked dejected. ‘There was lack of honesty in| me. Beaming with the same lustre, in form 
my face. I had lost my self-respect ; therefore | delicate and graceful as ever. 
I could not keep my countenance. ButIthink| More than ever to me, for it was Isidora. 
Isidora suspected me of having dined too bibu-| She left off doing something to her little feet 
lously. | as I drew near, and rose from the bank on which 
Now the invitation I had offered Isidora was | she had been sitting. She stood upon skates, 
the most villainous thing I had done; for what | and though her frame was in consequence some- 
I wished was an opportunity to get access to the | what unsteady, her fond gaze at me was firm as 
reserved pond, not to give that innocent darling | need be. 
pleasure. I thought, the following morning, * Ah, Dick,” she said, ‘‘ how could you dis- 
when the enormity of my sinfulness came over | appoint me?” 
me, that it would be a pleasure and a propriety} I was on the point of answering, when (if I 
for me to seek out some votary of the P. R., and | may use so unpoetic an expression respecting so 
expose myself for a lengthened period to his ma-| exquisite a being as Isidora then was) she top- 
nipulations; but it afterward occurred to me | pled a little. It was not illness, it was the 
that my heart smote me sufficiently. skates; and it made us both laugh. From that 














Toward afternoon I became greatly excited. 
I resolved to break my four o’clock engagement 
with Isidora. I broke it. I made another res- 
olution to forego the Central Park. I broke it. 
To my shame, I shattered it so that it left no 
peace within me. 


The pond, the bustling crowds, the merry hu- 
man panorama, were before me. Likewise the 
pitiless policeman. 
ation as to whether the brilliant meteor of the 
preceding day had again flashed before the won- 
der-stricken eyes of the populace. He stared 
vacantly, and I degraded my diction to his un- 
derstanding. 

‘*If she comes, policeman,” said I, ‘‘ you 
must let me pass by. I tell you I know her; 
she expects me.” 

‘*Can’t be done,” said he, decisively. 

I endeavored to sway him with arguments of 
future cock-tails, also lucre. He seemed touch- 


ed, but hinted that he was not alone on duty, 
and it would be observed if he permitted me to 
pass. 


For this reason he was compelled to an- 
Vor. XX.—No. 119.—U tu 


I demanded of him inform- | 


moment I supported her. 

‘“‘borgive me,” said I, ‘‘something has just 
put me into a wild state of delight. So do for- 
give me, but don’t ask any explanations.” 

The small brother, with unexampled gener- 
osity, offered me his skates. Protesting that I 
could not dream of trespassing upon his enjoy- 
ment, I put them on at once. Meanwhile, Isi- 
dora said : 

‘*Do you know, Dick, you were so mysterious 
last night. I thought you had discovered that 
| I had been skating here, and weren’t pleased.” 

** Oh, Isidora!” 

‘‘Indeed I did. But it was not so.” 

‘Far from it. As far as possible from it.” 

‘‘ But you thought something strange, Dick.” 

‘* Never mind; let us skate.” 

** Well, let us skate.” 

We darted along together, sometimes hand in 
hand, and always near one another.. Who was 
ever more comfortably disposed toward his fel- 
| low-creatures than 1?- I smiled on all, especial- 
| ly on those who fell about the most. I skimmed 
| airily near unto my unpersuasible policeman, and 
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tossed defiance at him from the tips of my fin-| I couldn’t help myself. I knew I ought not 
gers. to do it. I told her the whole story, between 
Every body paused to look at Isidora. ‘‘ How | the entrées and the roast. The wound began 
well they go together!” said one young lady, | to bleed again. The horrid pang was there, as 
hearing which I lost my self-possession, and fell | keen and as fresh as ever. If I live half as long 
on my back. But that was nothing, and I felt | as Tithonus, that crack across my heart can nev- 
no bruise. What I felt was that we ought to|er be cured. There are wrongs and griefs that 
go unseparated, through the remainder of our | can’t be mended. It is all very well of you, my 
lives, upon skates. dear Mrs. G., to say that this spirit is unchris- 
I shall never forget that afternoon. Perhaps | tian, and that we ought to forgive and forget, 
I shall not divulge too much if I say that I have | and so forth. How can I forget at will? How 
a constant reminder of it before me. It is a| forgive? I can forgive the occasional waiter, 
little pair of golden skates which Isidora wears | who broke my beautiful old decanter at that 
as charms upon her watch-chain. very dinner. I am not going to do him any in- 
jury. But all the powers on earth can’t make 
ON TWO CHILDREN IN BLACK. | tt claret-jug whole. hae 
BY W. M. THACKERAY So, you see, I told the lady the inevitable sto- 
Came ry. Iwas egotistical. I was selfish, no doubt ; 
ONTAIGNE and Howel’s Letters are my | but I was natural, and was telling the truth. You 
bedside books. If I wake at night I have | say you are angry with a man for talking about 
one or other of them to prattle me to sleep again. | himself. It is because you yourself are selfish 
They talk about themselves forever, and don’t | that that other person’s Self does not interest you. 
weary me. I like to hear them tell their old | Be interested by other people and with their af- 
stories over and over again. I read them in the | fairs. Let them prattle and talk to you, as I do 
dozy hours, and only half remember them. I) my dear old egotists just mentioned. When you 
am informed that both of them tell coarse sto- | have had enough of them, and sudden hazes come 
ries. Idon’t heed them. It was the custom of | over your eyes, lay down the volume; pop out 
their time, as it is of Highlanders and Hotten-| the candle, and dormez bien. I should like to 
tots, to dispense with a part of dress which we | write a night-cap book—a book that you can 
all wear in cities. But people can’t afford to be | muse over, that you can smile over, that you can 
shocked either at Cape Town or at Inverness ev- | yawn over—a book of which you can say, ‘‘ Well, 
ery time they meet an individual who wears his | this man is so and so, and so and so; but he has 
national airy raiment. I never knew the ‘‘ Ara- | a friendly heart (although some wiseacres have 
bian Nights” was an improper book until I hap- | painted him as black as Bogey), and you may 
pened once to read it in a “family edition.” | trust what he says.” I should like to touch you 
Well, qui s’excuse. . . . Who, pray, has accused | sometimes with a reminiscence that shall waken 
meas yet? Heream I smothering dear good old | your sympathy, and make you say, Jo anche 
Mrs. Grundy’s objections before she has opened | have so thought, felt, smiled, suffered. Now, 
her mouth. I love, I say, and scarce ever tire how is this to be done except by egotism? i- 
of hearing, the artless prattle of those two dear | nea recta brevissima. That right line ‘‘I” is the 
old friends, the Perigordin gentleman and the | very shortest, simplest, straightforwardest means 
priggish little Clerk of King Charles’s Council. | of communication between us, and stands for 
Their egotism in nowise disgusts me. I hope I | what it is worth and no more. Sometimes au- 
shall always like to hear men, in reason, talk | thors say, ‘“‘The present writer has often re- 
about themselves. What subject does a man | marked;” or, ‘‘ The undersigned has observed ;” 
know better? IfI stamp on a friend’s corn, his |or, “ Mr. Roundabout presents his compliments 
outcry is genuine—he confounds my clumsiness | to the gentle reader, and begs to state,” ete. : 
in the accents of truth. He is speaking about | but “I” is better and straighter than all these 
himself, and expressing his emotion of grief or grimaces of modesty: and although these are 
pain in a manner perfectly authentic and vera- | Roundabout Papers, and may wander who knows 
cious. I have a story of my own, of a wrong whither, I shall ask leave to maintain the up- 
done to me by somebody, as far back as the year | right and simple perpendicular. When this 
1838: whenever I think of it, and have had a! bundle of egotisms is bound up together, as they 
couple glasses of wine, I can not help telling it. | may be one day, if no accident prevents this 
The toe is stamped upon: the pain is just as | tongue from wagging or this ink from running, 
keen as ever: I cry out, and perhaps utter im-| they will bore you very likely; so it would to 
precatory language. I told the story only last | read through Howel’s Letters from beginning to 
Wednesday at dinner: | end, or to eat up the whole of a ham: but a slice 
‘Mr. Roundabout,” says a lady sitting by | on occasion may have a relish: a dip into the 
me, “‘ how comes it that in your books there is | volume at random, and so on for a page or two: 
a certain class (it may be of men, or it may be | and now and then a smile; and presently a gape; 
of women, but that is not the question in point) | and the book drops out of your hand; and so, 
—how comes it, dear Sir, there is a certain class | bon soir, and pleasant dreams to you. I have 
of persons whom you always attack in your writ- | frequently seen men at clubs asleep over their 
ings, and savagely rush at, goad, poke, toss up | humble servant’s works, and am always pleased. 
in the air, kick, and trample on?” | Even at a lecture I don’t mind, if they don’t 
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snore. Only the other day when my friend A. 
said, ‘* You've left off that Roundabout business, 
I see; very glad you have,” I joined in the gen- 
eral roar of laughter at the table. I don’t care 
a fig whether Archilochus likes the papers or no. 
You don’t like partridge, Archilochus, or por- 
ridge, or what not? Try some other dish. I 
am not going to force mine down your throat, 
or quarrel with you if you refuse it. Once in 
America a clever and candid woman said to me, 
at the close of a dinner, during which I had been 
sitting beside her, ‘‘ Mr. Roundabout, I was told 
I should not like you; and I don’t.” ‘* Well, 
ma’am,” says I, in a tone of the most unfeigned 
simplicity, ‘‘I don’t care.” And we became 
good friends immediately, and esteemed each 
other ever after. 

So, my dear Archilochus, if you come upon 
this paper, and say, ‘‘ Fudge!” and pass on to 
another, I for one shall not be in the least mor- 
tified. If you say, ‘‘ What does he mean by 
calling this paper On Two Children in Black, 
when there’s nothing about people in black at 
all, unless the ladies he met (and evidently bored) 
at dinner were black women. What is all this 
egotistical pother? A plague on his I’s!” My 
dear fellow, if you read Montaigne’s Essays, you 
must own that he might call almost any one by 
the name of any other, and that an essay on the 
Moon or an essay on Green Cheese would be as 
appropriate a title as one of his on Coaches, on 
the Art of Discoursing, or Experience, or what 
you will. Besides, if I have a subject (and I 
have), I claim to approach it in a roundabout 
manner. 

You remember Balzac’s tale of the Peau de 
Chagrin, and how every time the possessor used 
it for the accomplishment of some wish the fairy 
peau shrank a little, and the owner’s life cor- 
respondingly shortened? I have such a desire 
to be well with my public that I am actually 
giving up my favorite story. I am killing my 
goose, I know Iam. I can’t tell my story of 
the children in black after this; after printing 
it, and sending it through the country. On the 
first of the next month these little things become 
public property. I take their hands. I bless 
them. I say, ‘‘Good-by, my little dears.” I 
am quite sorry to part with them; but the fact is, 
Ihave told all my friends about them already, and 
don’t dare to take them about with me any more. 

Now every word is true of this little anecdote, 
and I submit that there lies in it a most curious 
and exciting little mystery. I am like a man 
who gives you the last bottle of his 25 claret. 
It is the pride of his cellar; he knows it, and he 
has a right to praise it. He takes up the bot- 
tle, fashioned so slenderly—takes it up tenderly, 
cants it with care, places it before his friends, 
declares how good it is, with honest pride, and 
wishes he had a hundred dozen bottles more of 
the same wine in his cellar. Si quid novisti, 
ete., I shall be very glad to hear from you. I 
protest and vow I am giving you the best I have. 

Well, who those little boys in black were I 
shall never probably know to my dying day. 





They were very pretty little men, with pale faces, 
and large, melancholy eyes; and they had beau- 
tiful little hands, and little boots, and the finest 
little shirts, and black paletots lined with the 
richest silk; and they had picture-books in sev- 
eral languages, English, and French, and Ger- 
man,I remember. ‘Two more aristocratic-look- 
ing little men I never set eyes on. They were 
traveling with a very handsome, pale lady in 
mourning, and a maid-servant dressed in black, 
too; and on the lady’s face there was the deep- 
est grief. The little boys clambered and played 
about the carriage, and she sate watching. It 
was a railway-carriage from Frankfort to Hei- 
delberg. 

I sawat once that she was the mother of those 
children, and going to part from them. Per- 
haps I have tried parting with my own, and not 
found the ibusiness very pleasant. Perhaps I 
recollect driving down (with a certain trunk 
and carpet-bag on the box) with my own mother 
to the end of the avenue, where we waited—only 
a few minutes—until the whirring wheels of 
that ‘‘ Defiance” coach were heard rolling to- 
ward us as certain as death. Twang goes the 
horn; up goes the trunk; down come the steps. 
Bah! I see the autumn evening: I hear the 
wheels now: I smart the cruel smart again: 
and, boy or man, have never been able to bear 
the sight of people parting from their children. 

I thought these little men might be going to 
school for the first time in their lives; and 
mamma might be taking them to the doctor, and 
would leave them with many fond charges, and 
little wistful secrets of love, bidding the elder t« 
protect his younger brother, and the younger to 
be gentle, and to remember to pray God always 
for his mother, who would pray for her boy too. 
Our party made friends with these young ones 
during the little journey; but the poor Jady was 
too sad to talk except to the boys now and again, 
and sate in her corner, pale, and silently looking 
at them. 

The next day we saw the lady and her maid 
driving in the direction of the railway station 
without the boys. The parting had taken place, 
then. That night they would sleep among stran- 
gers. The little beds at home were vacant, and 
poor mother might go and look atthem. Well, 
tears flow, and friends part, and mothers pray 
every night all over the world. I dare say we 
went to see Heidelberg Castle, and admired the 
vast shattered walls, and quaint gables; and the 
Neckar running its bright course through that 
charming scene of peace and beauty; and ate 
our dinner, and drank our wine with relish. 
The poor mother would eat but little Abendessen 
that night; and, as for the children—that first 
night at school—hard bed, hard words, strange 
boys bullying, and laughing, and jarring you 
with their hateful merriment—as for the first 
night at a strange school, we most of ‘us remem- 
ber what that is. And the first is not the worst, 
my boys; there’s the rub. But each man has 
his share of troubles, and, I suppose,. you must 
have yours. 
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From Heidelberg we went to Baden-Baden: 
and I dare say saw Madame de Schlangenbad 
and Madame de la Cruchecassée, and Count Pun- 
ter, and honest Captain Blackball. And whom 
should we see in the evening but our two little 
boys, walking on each side of a fierce, yellow- 
faced, bearded man! We wanted to renew our 
acquaintance with them, and they were coming 
forward quite pleased to greet us. But the fa- 
ther pulled back one of the little men by his 
paletot, gave a grim scowl, and walked away. 
I can see the children now looking rather fright- 
ened away from us and up into the father’s face, 
or the cruel uncle’s—which was he? I think he 
wes the father. So this was the end of them. 
Not School as I at first had imagined. The mo- 
ther was gone, who had given them the heaps of 
pretty books, and the pretty studs in the shirts, 
and the pretty silken clothes, and the tender— 
tender cares; and they were handed to this 
scowling practitioner of Trente et Quarante. 
Ah! this is worse than school. Poor little men! 
poor mother sitting by the vacant little beds! 
We saw the children once or twice after, always 
in Scowler’s company; but we did not dare to 
give each other any marks of recognition. 

From Baden we went to Basle, and thence to 
Lucerne, and so over the St. Gothard into Italy. 
From Milan we went to Venice ; and now comes 
the singular part of my story. In Venice there 
is a little court of which I forget the name ; but 
there is an apothecary’s shop there, whither I 
went to buy some remedy for the bites of certain 
animals which abound in Venice. Crawling 
animals, skipping animals, and humming, fly- 
ing animals; all three will have at you at once; 
and one night nearly drove me into a strait 
waistcoat. Well, as I was coming out of the 
apothecary’s with the bottle of spirits of harts- 
‘horn in my hand (it really does do the bites a 
great deal of good), whom should I light upon 
but one of my little Heidelberg-Baden boys! 

I have said how handsomely they were dressed 
as long as they were with their mother. When 
I saw the boy at Venice, who perfectly recog- 
nized me, his only garb was a wretched yellow 
cotton gown. His little feet, on which I had 
admired the little shiny boots, were without shoe 
or stocking. He looked at me, ran to an old 
hag of a woman, who seized his hand ; and with 
her he disappeared down one of the thronged 
lanes of the city. 

From Venice we went to Trieste (the Vienna 
railway at that time was only opened as far as 
Laybach, and the magnificent Sémmering Pass 
was not quite completed). At a station between 
Laybach and Gritz one of my companions 
alighted for refreshment, and came back to the 
carriage saying : 

“ There’s that horrible man from Baden, with 
the two little boys.” 

Of course, we had talked about the appear- 
ance of the little boy at Venice, and his strange 
altered garb. My companion said they were pale, 
wretched-looking, and dressed quite shabbily. 

I got out at several stations, and looked at all 








the carriages. I could not see my little men. 
From that day to this I have never set eyes on 
them. That is allmystory. Who were they? 
What could they be? How can you explain 
that mystery of the mother giving them up; of 
the remarkable splendor and elegance of their 
appearance while under her care; of their bare- 
footed squalor in Venice, a month afterward ; 
of their shabby habiliments at Laybach? Had 
the father gambled away his money, and sold 
their clothes? How came they to have passed 
out of the hands of a refined lady*(as she evi- 
dently was, with whom I first saw them) into 
the charge of quite a common woman like her 
with whom I saw one of the boys at Venice? 
Here is but one chapter of the story. Can any 
man write the next, or that preceding the strange 
one on which I happened to light ?. Who knows: 
the mystery may have some quite simple solution. 
I saw two children, attired like little princes, 
taken from their mother and consigned to other 
care; and a fortnight afterward, one of them 
barefooted and like a beggar. Who will read 
this riddle of The Two Children in Black ? 





ORIANA INN: A DISPUTED POS- 
SESSION. 
EAST welcome of all men was Mr. Wade in 
Mrs. Lincoln’s kitchen. But he entered as 
if not doubtful of the reception he should have; 
apparently making no allowance for the fact of 
his long absence; expecting that he should find 
all things as he left them five years ago. The 
purpose of his visit required concealment of the 
fact that he came with deep anxiety; that he 
had traveled far out of his way in order to reach 
this mountain inn; and that his presence con- 
cerned immediately the woman standing before 
him. 

It was almost dark when the Pioneer arrived. 
Mr. Wade was the only passenger; and he sat 
on the stage-box with the driver, that his view 
might be unobstructed as, in the windings of the 
road, the hill and valley land unfolded before 
him. 

‘* Lord! he was like a child,” said the driver 
to his wife, when telling her of Father Wade’s 
arrival at the Oriana Inn. , ‘‘ There was ne’er a 
man, woman, or child within twenty mile that 
he wasn’t asking for as if they was his own; and 
he says it’s the hope of him to get back among 
us some day.” 

*¢ Bless his soul! Did you tell him of the 
goings on at the tavern?” 

“<'Tes.” 

‘¢ What did he say to that, Dick ?” 

‘*Ne’er a word. He looked a wonderful 
sight, though.” 

‘** He was good friends with Karin Crysler.” 

**Yes; but he was for equal rights as much 
as any man I ever heard speak.” 

‘Isn’t the tavern hern?” cried the wife. 

“Tsn’t Lincoln her husband?” demanded 
Driver Dick. 

And now they were fairly entered on that 
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most vexed of questions discussed in Oriana. 
Let them work their way through and out of it. 
Good luck to them! 

A boy stood at the inn-door waiting for the 
stage, but Lincoln, the inn-keeper, was nowhere in 
sight. He perhaps had gone from home. Father 
Wade hoped it might be so. Leaving his tray- 
eling-bag in the boy’s charge, he passed, without 
heeding directions, with quick steps but observ- 
ant eyes, through the little square entry, and the 
passengers’ room, and the dining-room beyond ; 
never hesitating till he stood in the door-way of 
the kitchen. There he paused, for he saw a 
well-known figure, that could be none other 
than that of Mrs. Lincoln, moving about the 
orderly place. It was almost dark, and her face 
was turned from him, but he did not doubt the 
recognition that would follow when he said, 

‘The stage has brought you a passenger, 
madam.” 

She started as she would not have done at the 
sound of any stranger’s voice. She turned to- 
ward him. He perceived that her hair was 
gray, her face was thin—its expression wholly 
changed since he saw her last. She advanced 
a step toward him, but did not speak till he 
asked, 

‘¢Can you give a tired man some supper ?” 

‘“*T think’s likely, Father Wade,” was the an- 
swer; and the next moment the two were shak- 
ing hands, and making mental comments; one, 
‘¢Dear me! what ill luck sent him here ?”—the 
other, ‘“‘Changed! She’s seen trouble. Poor 
Karin !” 


Father Wade had once preached on a circuit 
that took in the hamlet of Oriana, and during 
three years his head-quarters had been at the 
Oriana Inn, kept by Widow Crysler. 

The man whose widow Karin was had an eye 
to the beautiful in selecting a site for the house, 
and in building. Approaching either from the 
north or south the inn presented a picturesque 
appearance, and was hailed by every stranger 
with a greeting of delight. 

Nor when one crossed the threshold was the 
expectation excited by the whitewashed exterior 
and the vine-covered porch exchanged for disap- 
pointment and disgust. ‘The floors were inno- 
cent of carpet—tables and chairs of any extra 
covering mistaken for embellishment. The 
walls were whitewashed twice a year. The fare 
was always inviting. Morning-glories bloomed 
around the windows of the quiet house the whole 
summer long. The flower-bed in the yard was 
never destitute of blossoms until winter. The 
Balm of Gilead cast a pleasant shade on the 
ground and a delightful odor on the air. Grand 
were the tulip-trees. I gratefully record these 
not mean attractions of Oriana Inn. 

In this house Mrs. Crysler had nursed her 
‘usband through a long and fatal illness; and 
in his last days Parson Wade came to her assist- 
ance. 

Having been appointed to his circuit, it was 
needful that he should find lodgings in the most 





accessible quarter, and he had been recommend- 
ed to this house. Better counselor or friend she 
could not have had in her emergency. He was 
with the sick man in his last hours, and proved 
to him and to his wife a source of strength and 
consolation. 

It was Crysler’s wish that after his death his 
wife should continue to live in the old place and 
keep the tavern. What else could she do? Be- 
sides, he had wished it. So now, instead of Da- 
vid, it was Widow Crysler whose fame went 
abroad as inn-keeper of Oriana; and he was a 
bold man who imagined that this woman would 
ever be tempted to yield name, fame, and posi- 
tion for any other supposable prosperity. 

But in the third and last year of Father 
Wade’s residence under her roof Jeremiah Lin- 
coln came back to the inn. Years ago he was 
in the habit of spending the summer months in 
this vicinity; and now, after long absence, he 
returned to remain. He had visited, he said, 
all the fashionable places of summer resort, and 
found none that suited him like Oriana. There 
were no streams, no forests, that haunted him 
like these. 

Lincoln was of middle age, quiet, not commu- 
nicative, even when most fluent in speech. With 
books, or fishing, or a pipe, he seemed content to 
spend his days. Still he had brought with him 
a fine stock of goods, and renting half an acre 
of the widow, as she would not sell any portion 
of ** poor Crysler’s farm,” he proceeded to build 
himself a store-house; for, he said, he must feel 
that he had some kind of business, in order to 
get his own consent to this sort of life he meant 
to live. 

He was as unlike the deceased Crysler in per- 
son as in character. A handsome man, who 
valued his good looks; a quiet man, who loved 
his ease; a determined man, moreover, who 
cherished his opinions; but such a man as nev- 
er yet went voluntarily into the forest, axe in 
hand, to make a home for himself. And be- 
cause thus unlike Crysler, he approached the 
widow more nearly than any person bearing re- 
semblance to the deceased man could have done. 

Often Karin was repeating to Father Wade 
the story of Crysler’s hardships; the struggles 
through which they had passed together; the 
helpmates they had proved in poverty and in 
prosperity. No day passed that did not give 
the dead man to her thoughts. But in spite of 
this the preacher’s steady conviction was that 
Karin would again become a wife. He was, 
therefore, not surprised when she said to him, 
one day, 

‘¢ Father Wade, I want to get your advice.” 

‘You! my advice!” But he saw that she 
was greatly in earnest, and added, kindly, ‘‘ You 
shall have it, my friend.” 

She did not now hesitate. Having resolved 
on a step, that step must be taken. The only 
point was to secure her purpose; ‘then neither 
fire nor flood could hinder her. Witness the 
tremendous scar on her right arm—she received 
that searching for a neighbor’s child when the 
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house was in a blaze, and no man would venture 
in among the falling walls. You must go to 
Oriana, would you know all the heroic deeds of 
daring Widow Crysler has achieved. And now 
she had to say, having secured the promise of 
advice, 

**Mr. Lincoln wants to marry me. What 
do you think of it ?” 

*¢T think you will marry him.” 

“ Shall1? That’s the point.” 

** Do you really mean to be guided by my ad- 
vice 2?” 

Understanding the spirit of this question, she 
replied, 

** You promised to advise me.” 

** Do you love him?” 

This question offended Karin. She would 
have answered sharply had she not controlled 
the feeling uppermost. 

“¢ Perhaps.” 

And she really felt the doubt thus expressed ; 
did not understand that no ordinary hinderance 
could have possibly prevented the marriage in 
question. 

‘¢ The man a woman loves,” said Mr. Wade, 
gravely approaching at once the most obvious 
difficulty of this subject, ‘‘ she will submit to. 
You have been your own mistress a long time 
now, Mrs. Crysler.” 

**T shall be yet. He expects that, of course. 
He says so.” 

** Do you think it can be possible?” 

** Why not?” 

**T could not satisfy you by my answer; but 
T have my doubts.” 

‘¢ He’s to keep his store, of course; and I my 
house, of course, Father Wade.” 

“You will carry on a separate business, 
then?” 

*¢ Something so.” 

‘¢ That’s an experiment to be made. I'ma 
plain speaker. You'll let me say I’m glad it 
isn’t my experiment.” 

**Do you think a sensible man and woman 
would act like two fools, and never know which 
side of the house they belonged to?” 

*¢ A man and his wife make one, not two. 
You know what Scripture says about a house di- 
vided against itself?” 

*¢ You don’t understand the matter,” said the 
widow, sorry that she had asked his advice. 

**T was only thinking how well off you are, 
and how ill off you might be. It takes a pretty 
powerful love to keep all right in a home; and 
the woman’s part is obedience. That’s all I 
have to say. I can’t look into your heart and 
see how you feel. If you love Lincoln, marry 
him by all means. I am glad if you do love 
him. A woman without love is like a world 
without God; and the more there is of her to be 
destroyed the worse.” 

The conversation was interrupted here, and 
not resumed. Mr. Wade would not intrude his 
counsel, and the widow did not desire to hear 
these things repeated. And, after all, what 
could a bachelor know of such matters ? 





He was, however, not taken by surprise when, 
one Sunday night—the last Sunday of his min- 
istration in the district—he found Widow Crys- 
ler and Mr. Lincoln waiting his return in the 
porch. The hour was late, for he had been de- 
layed at the meeting, and the place where it was 
held was distant from the inn. On arriving, he 
put up his horse before approaching the house— 
not expecting to find any one astir. But when 
he came to the door he found these two in the 
porch. Mr. Lincoln addressed him : 

**You will be going away so early in the 
morning, Mr. Wade, I have prevailed on Mrs. 
Crysler to let you marry us to-night.” 

‘*¢ Without witnesses ?” said the minister. 

This was the only evidence of surprise that 
escaped him. The question was natural enough, 
and even the tone of it did not betray dissatis- 
faction. 

Mrs. Crysler stepped within and summoned 
her man-servant and maid-servant, who never 
waited for a repetition of her call. They came 
quickly ; she was their sense of time. Mr. 
Wade meanwhile brought from his room a mar- 
riage certificate, prepared for signatures, and in 
five minutes the relict of David Crysler became 
Mrs. Lincoln, and held in her hand the testi- 
mony that should henceforth lie between those 
Bible, pages where Crysler had entered a fact on 
the Family Record twenty years ago. 

In view of this alliance, many of the neigh- 
bors said it was a pity that so sensible a woman 
should not be content to let well enough alone. 
But the parties concerned loved each other. 

Hew, then, was it that questions ever arose 
which seemed impossible of solution—namely, 
who owned Oriana Inn? and who kept it? 
How happened it that a mine and a thine be- 
came the subject of dispute? —that this pair 
found themselves on the banks of the Rubicon, 
intent on a passage that could only prove fatal ? 
How was it that interests once supposed to be 
identical should ever prove to be opposed? 
What meant the discord that presently began, 
and continued, and gave no signs of ending? 
How was it that the Right side of the house 
could not be ascertained or determined by the 
two—that they should ever be unable to main- 
tain it? Alas! for Karin, and alas! for Jere- 
miah! 

For the quarrel was not one that either could 
keep secret, or indulge in privately, as a luxury 
too costly for exposure to common daylight and 
the neighborhood. It was the source of much 
dissension, and of discussion without end, in all 
the country round. 

Some loves, true and real, may yet be over- 
whelmed, as Pompeii. Yet such ruins are not 
the worst. The city did not at least invite the 
fiery mountain to an exhibition. 

Shut up in the crystal through three thousand 
years is the drop of water that became a prisoner 
when the flood raged over Noah’s world. De- 
prived of use, shut away from its divine capa- 
bilities, yet is it water still, and pure and bright. 
Thus with some loves. 
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If ever the divinest sentiment was evoked 
from the heart of Karin Lincoln—if in the 
‘¢Kingdom of Use” a sweet flower had unfold- 
ed so gay, so fine that it could not be mistaken 
for any thing less or other than its royal self, as 
was really the fact—what had become of it? 
Had the wind torn it away? Were its roots dried 
inthe sun? It was at least hid from sight. 

The disastrous influence that was perverting 
Mrs. Lincoln’s judgment and her heart wrought 
many unhappy changes in her person and her 
conduct. A sharp, harsh tone became inex- 
tricably entangled in her voice; her speech was 
hasty, and often gave offense. She resisted with 
anger any thing that looked like an invasion of 
her ‘‘ rights”—a word most easy to the tongue of 
selfishness; she became suspicious of old friends ; 
and quite lost the dignified authority of her old 
position. 

Yet Karin did not fail to justify whatever step 
she took. Was she not mistress in her own 
house? The house that Crysler toiled for— 
Crysler, whose wife she was? Crysler, whom 
she had watched and nursed, month after month, 
through all his dreary illness ? Was not this the 
property which David Crysler left her? What had 
another man to do with it? Had not she and 
Lincoln married with express stipulations? And 
who could ever accuse her of not keeping to her 
own side of the house ? 

I have to say, however, that Lincoln’s disap- 
pointment in the result of the marriage exceed- 
ed his wife’s. He believed in Karin. He had 
been proud of her—had loved her. If she could 
only once be made to perceive his rights as a 
man. But to succumb toa woman! To seem 
to live on her bounty! To submit to her man- 
agement! How unreasonable a demand on her 
part! How impossible that he should yield to it! 

When Mr. Wade came down to Oriana he 
found report was true—love really caught in the 
abominable net, and lying insensible, apparently 
dead. 

As I said, no man could have been less wel- 
come to Mrs. Lincoln’s eyes; for the same rea- 
son, probably, that the demoniacs resisted their 
healer. 

But it was long since a face so bland and a 
voice so cordial appeared and spoke to Karin. 
She was invited to forget herself when he sat 
down in the kitchen or in the porch to talk with 
her, as in the good old times. 

Neither by word nor look did he betray that his 
errand hither was to learn the truth of the report 
that Karin Lincoln and her husband were quar- 
reling their lives out—that he had come forty 
miles out of his way to ascertain whether ar 
report were possible. 

Indeed he had no need to ask a oie, 
One look, one word sufficed. Love had not con- | 
quered pride; face and voice gave up this testi- 
mony; and hers was pride that could destroy a 
soul. 





Yet, also, he saw that no distracting influence 
of a third person or power had come between | 
the man and woman; and he believed that God | 


had brought him to the inn. His work, of 
course, was to be done—if done at all—with the 
woman, whom he, with some others, held to be 
the root of all offending, the source of all hope 
and of all restoration in this world. When left 
alone with him the next morning after his ar- 
rival Karin was ill at ease. No duty did she 
neglect that would prevent the possibility of a 
connected conversation ; she had the conviction 
that, though he appeared last night to observe 
nothing of the constraint under which she felt 
herself to be, he understood the position of af- 
fairs. How carefully did she avoid all reference 
to herself; how constantly she kept him speak- 
ing of his own doings and experience! Right 
there!’ Her blind guidance he would accept, 
believing it to be inspired beyond her knowledge 
by wisdom. 

It was surely natural that Karin, who had 
seen the preacher conducting sacred service in 
school-houses and in barns, in the tavern parlor 
and in the open air, should feel curious to hear 
about his church in the town. 

So he told her of the brick edifice, with its 
cushioned seats for tvelve hundred persons ; its 
carpeted aisles, altar, and pulpit ; the sofa, and 
the desk, and the crimson decorations. Of 
chandeliers and the great Bible; of organ and 
choir; the fine bell; of class-meetings, love- 
feasts, sewing societies; of prayer meetings, and 
the revival—nothing was forgotten. Karin wasa 
good listener; and these matters interested him. 

But for another reason he spoke on, and spoke 
well. Among the thousand members of his con- 
gregation were some characters that had made 
a deep impression on him. Men and women 
were they of large and strange experiences. He 
would speak of these. He could never forget 
the country. All he found there was most dear 
tohim. But he would not dictate. And it was 
not to be denied that one must live in the town 
if he would know much of man’s life. These 
remarks produced a wrong impression. 

‘¢ You'll never be for coming back to the coun-" 
try, then; I see that, Father Wade. You are 
too well satisfied.” 

Mrs. Lincoln was vexed because of her con- 
clusion, and she delivered it with authority. 
Why should he deceive himself about it? 

‘* As the Lord directs,” he answered. ‘‘ But 
you must not wrong me. I am always coming 
back to the country. I don’t believe a day 
passes, summer or winter, but I am running 
over these hills. And these skies are always 
bright as I see them—these trees are always full 
of leaves and birds. Nothing fails or fades in 
the country, as I have it in my little parsonage. 
Oh yes, I have it surely!” 

The smile in his kind eyes seemed to certify 
that no fair prospect was excluded from them. 

‘‘T am glad. I expected you would be think- 
ing of it often. When I knew you was living in 
the city I was curious to know how you would 
take it. But I knew you would take it easy. 
Every thing goes smooth with you. You are an 
easy man.” 
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** Yes,” he replied, taking only such heed of 
these remarks as seemed best to him. ‘ No 
matter how dry and dusty the streets are, or how 
distracting the racket and confusion, I have my 
radiant country mornings, my still noons, and 
charming nights. They are always real, and 
really mine. Yet one gets a knowledge of his 
kind in the city which he don’t get elsewhere, as 
I said before. There’s a dreadful deal of folly 
and rioting, and labor and want, and sorrow unto 
death there; but you come, now and then, on 
such peaceful, holy lives, Mrs. Lincoln! You 
wonder, till you remember that God’s spirit is 
every where, and that he who asks receives it ; 
till you remember, also, what the natural fruit 
of that blessed spirit is. But, alas! what in- 
iquities: abound there too! You would hardly 
believe me were I to tell you all.” 

**T don’t know,” said Karin, witha sigh. ‘‘I 
can believe almost any thing in these days, Fa- 
ther Wade.” 

‘*T’ve seen some women who might be called 
saints, they were so long-suffering, patient, full 
of faith. It was a sight no man could see with- 
out thanks to Him who gives the victory.” 

‘* It’s a dreary kind of pleasure, seems to me. | 
It must be dreadful queer, Mr. Wade, to be | 
a-hunting about for enjoyment on such a track.” | 

** Still, since offenses must be, thanks to Him | 
who gives the victory over them!” 

Karin listened uneasily. Finding that she 
must speak; she said, 

** There’s too much trouble at home, the most 
of folks find, I guess, without looking abroad for 
it. They say every back is fitted for its burden. 
I don’t know. It’s best not to expect much in 
this world.” 

**In loving much and in doing our duty, I 
suppose these are the ways of peace and right- 
ecusness,” responded Mr. Wade. ‘‘ Love is the 
only sufficient strengthener of heart and hand.” 

**You’re a bachelor,” replied Mrs. Lincoln, 
dryly. 

**So you think I speak at random?” he 
smiled. ‘‘No, no! Love is the best word I 
know of; and perhaps a bachelor is able to speak 
the truest truth about it.” 

‘*H’m!” said she; ‘‘ how do you make that 
out?” Yet the woman’s heart bent toward him 
to listen, craving his utterance. Her aspect was 
scornful. But she hearkened in quite another 
mood. 

‘** He has never been deceived about it by his 
own folly, or any mistakes of his own.” 

‘* It’s all a mistake.” 

‘¢No, no!” 

‘*Try it, and see.” 

** Maybe I will. But let me tell you some 
things I have seen. For instance, a woman— 
two women—both of whom seemed to be on the 
broad road to destruction, suddenly stopped, and 
turned aside from the precipice, at a point where 
no eyes but theirs could discover a chance of 








escape. God showed it to them; and they have 


‘Yes, you say so. What was the salvation 
though ?” she asked, with impatience, by which 
she sought to conceal her apprehensions. 

‘* Return to the relation, true and natural, 
that should exist between a man and woman. 
Surrender of little points, in order to gain the 
greatest: a proved desire for peace ; willingness 
to make sacrifices in order to obtain it.” With 
what awful deliberation he spoke! ‘‘ I’ve seen 
women, from a state of despair, find their way 
back to the regions of peace and joy by these 
means. But, of course, it was never yet done 
without painful self-sacrifice. Pride and self- 
ishness must go into banishment; they can not 
be trusted with liberty; they must be exiled as 
traitors. There’s no other way under heaven. 
A hard way it must be. Yet I suppose that a 
woman who has once lived a happy life would be 
willing to make sacrifices in order to live it again 
—to sacrifice a self that was not her real, true, up- 
right, honorable self. Would she not, Mrs. Lin- 
coln ?” 

Karin did not answer, but got up and walked 
into the kitchen in such haste that one might 
have expected her to perform some more import- 
ant work when she arrived there than merely to 
look out from the window into the yard. Now 
and then a suspicion had crossed her mind that 
Father Wade was speaking of these matters, not 
to satisfy her curiosity, but for her edification ; 
and these last words had satisfied her of the fact. 

And now what of it! 

Was he a magician, to produce great effects by 


;methods so simple? He had merely spoken a 


few good words: and what are words? 

The day was now ending. The good man had 
little to do except depart ; for no further chance 
of conversation with Karin Lincoln should he 
have; and this he perceived. 

She managed to keep herself busily occupied, 
and beyond his reach, so that he was glad when 
the farmer at length made his appearance who 
was to convey him many miles up into the coun- 
try ere he slept; for by the next sunrise he must 
make good the time /ost by this visit at Oriana 
Inn! 

He blessed Karin when he went away, and as- 
sured her again, that, the Lord willing, she would 
certainly see him returning to his old charge ere 
long. 

And was it possible that she let him go with- 
out a word of that which filled her heart so full? 
But what had she to tell him? She argued this 
point as such a woman might, on such a question, 
argue with herself. 

During his last moments in the house what 
words were on her lips! what requests in her 
heart! She would have his counsel. She would 
have his prayers. Was she worse than all those 
women of whom he spoke, who had recovered 
their lost state? Where lay the great difficulty ? 
How could it be removed? Was it possible that 
she and Lincoln were foredoomed to destruction ? 
elected to work out each other’s ruin! She longed 


wrought out salvation where only ruin was to be | to tell him how wickedly and worthlessly her life 
expected.” 





was passing: in what pain, shame, misery. She 
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‘ longed to ask him if in their case there was no 


remedy short of separation. ‘To confess to him 
that, while many a time she had resolved to go 
away privately, and find for herself another home, 
careless of the ‘‘property” she left behind her, 
willing to sacrifice all ‘‘ poor Crysler’s hard earn- 
ings,” all the results of her own thrift, and to en- 
counter any hardships, if so she might not lose 
her soul, the thought (hardly could she name it 
a hope) that possibly they might yet be recon- 
ciled, that the former times might yet be restored, 
had stayed her. 

But after all she let him go without having 
spoken a word of this. 

She must then take counsel of herself; of her 
solitary heart, of her proud will. Has never 
woman before Karin Lincoln, has never woman 
since, found herself in such an evil strait—so be- 
set behind, before ?—so = ‘flicted in the confusion 
wrought by voices of conscience and of pride? 

Where was Right? Whatwas Right? What 
was Love, or Duty? What was worth the do- 
ing? Oh, if but a path, such as Father Wade 
had spoken of, unseen by every eye but hers, re- 
vealed to her by God, would open suddenly! 
Was this desire prayer? was this longing dove? 


When that night Lincoln returned to the Inn 
and found that Father Wade had gone his ways, 
he did not ask about the minister. This annoy- 
ed Karin. He was only thus indifferent in re- 
gard to the visit because he knew her friendship 
for the preacher; and because—for around this 
fact her proud misery revolved—he had known 
her when, as Widow Crysler, slie was mistress of 
all she surveyed! Or—who could account for it ? 
—she merely knew that it was like Jeremiah Lin- 
coln to imagine all sorts of evils against her, and 
then sit up in judgment. Karin was unjust. 
Many times this day had her husband recalled 
the preacher’s words—for while Lincoln harness- 
ed his horse, Mr. Wade had stood by and talked 
of nothing but blessed Oriana, and the model 
Inn, and the good wife Karin. More than once 
since then had he honestly endeavored to put 
himself in the preacher’s place, and regard the 
woman with the eyes of an uninterested person 
—but it must be owned that he said in the end, 
‘¢ The devil’s to pay in spite of all.” 

For, oh! inexplicable blindness of a_wrong- 
ing as well as wronged self! he could not see 
that the blame rested any where except on Karin, 
who, day by day, for years now, had humiliated 
him. And as he looked hastily from the sinful 
wretched past, it seemed to be with the desperate 
purpose of one who will leap a tremendous 
chasm. 

Was there a way opened for Karin, as some- 
times Alpine travelers find when they stand on 
the verge of destruction, their path at an end? 

It happened next day that Lincoln found a 
surprise awaiting him, when, long after sunset, he 
came in from the harvest fields. His men had 
preceded him by half an hour, and he calculated 
rightly that by this time their supper would be 
over, and he should not meet them in the house. 





He was thinking of any thing except pleasure 
when he came in, tired and heated, to a table 
that astonished him—for it was spread freshly, 
and especially for him, as if he had been a bride- 
groom; for certainly, in four years no such re- 
ception as this had awaited him. And, wonder- 
ful beyond all else, he found before him that fa- 
vorite dish which Karin so much disliked that 
she would not even permit it to appear upon the 
public table. There it stood, fresh and fine, 
smoking hot, and emitting an odor delicious to 
his nostrils. He looked atit insilence. Karin 
watched him closely. He ate of every other dish 
and left that conspicuously untouched. His sus- 
picions in regard to it he kept to himself. Well 
thathedidso. His suspicions! so inconceivable 
was any mark of consideration or regard from 
Karin he would soonest think that she had some 
designs on him placing that dish thus before 
him! How then was he surprised when she— 
could Karin have suspected his suspicions ?— 
drew the dish toward her, and ate it without a 
word! Well—if thou canst, smile or yawn over 
this homely scene. 

For this was but the beginning ofanend. The 
first steps of a path that should lead upward to 
the very mount of God from the bottomless abyss. 

Karin was a resolute woman, and from the 
time when she determined on peace between her- 
self and her husband he stood before her in a 
new aspect. He could not understand it. He 
was doomed to repeated surprises ; when she left 
the accounts of travelers to be settled by him; 
circumscribed herself within the narrowest limits 
of her household affairs, refusing to pass them as 
if she had given parole; when in any needful 
conference she would give her opinion, but he 
should decide the matter; when her voice grew 
gentler, her movements milder, and the expres- 
sion of her face was wholly changed. More than 
to the extent of her transgressions would Karin 
retract, and further than he would have had her 
—for by her humiliation was he called on for 
abascment—did she retreat. 

How exceedingly absorbed she seemed to be in 
household duties—knitting, sewing—things so 
simple, duties so obscure! And her husband 
did not understand at once that her will had 
changed in its ambition, and that these were 
merely signs. Nor was he yet prepared to say 
that he who rules himself is greater than he who 
takes a city. 

Karin’s great aim heretofore had been to main- 
tain and prove herself in the right through all 
difference and dissension. In a dispute she 
would go all lengths to secure her end, so that 
men used to say of any impracticable thing, 
**You could as soon talk down Karin Lin- 
coln!” 

But now vile persons ceased to find this man- 
ner of refreshment in Oriana Inn. It was only 
in the stables that beasts were fed—according to 
the sign-board. 

How, then, did they settle the ‘‘ possession ?” 
If the neighbors said at length that Lincoln’s 
wife could lead him by a thread, they might 
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have added as truly, that the wife was her hus- 
band’s crown of rejoicing. 


But if you deem that the seed planted by Fa- 
ther Wade came to bloom and maturity without 
much careful watching, and much prayerful fear 
—that the danger of flood and of drought did not 


seem imminent at times—that without God’s pa- 
tience and Love’s most vigilant endeavor the har- 
vest was gathered in, how have you misread 
newspaper paragraphs and the human heart! 
How have you misinterpreted many a wife’s mild 
countenance and ways—many a man’s reverent 
deference to woman! 





THE LOST STEAMSHIP. 


O, there! . Fisherman, hold your hand! 
Tell me what is that far away— 
There, where over the Isle of Sand 
Hangs the mist-cloud sullen and gray? 
See! it rocks with a ghastly life, 
Rising and rolling through clouds of spray, 


Right in the midst of the 


breakers’ strife— 


Tell me what is it, Fisherman, pray ?” 


“That, good Sir, was a steamer stout 


As ever paddled around 
And many’s the wild and 


Cape Race; 
stormy bout 


She had with the winds in that self-same place ; 
But her time was come; and at ten o’clock 

Last night she struck on that lonesome shore; 
And her sides were gnawed by the hidden rock, 

And at dawn this morning she was no more.” 


“Come, as you seem to know, good man, 


The terrible fate of this 


gallant ship, 


Tell me about her all that you can; 


And here’s my flask to 


moisten your lip. 


Tell me how many she had aboard— 
Wives, and husbands, and lovers true— 


How did it fare with her 


human hoard ; 


Lost she many or lost she few?” 


“Master, I may not drink of your flask, 
Already too moist I feel my lip; 
But I’m ready to do what else you ask, 


And spin you my yarn 


about the ship: 


*Twas ten o’clock, as I said, last night, 

When she struck the breakers and went ashore ; 
And scarce had broken the morning’s light 

Than she sank in twelve feet of water, or more. 


“But long ere this they knew her doom, 


And the Captain called 


all hands to prayer; 


And solemnly over the ocean’s boom 
The orisons rose on the troublous air. 

And round about the vessel there rose 
Tall plumes of spray as white as snow, 

Like angels in their ascension clothes, 


Waiting for those who 


prayed below. 











THE LOST STEAMSHIP. 











“So these three hundred people clung 
As well as they could to spar and rope; 
With a word of prayer upon every tongue, 
Nor on any face a glimmer of hope. 
But there was no blubbering weak and wild— 
Of tearful faces I saw but one, 
A rough old salt, who cried like a child, 
And not for himself, but the Captain’s son. 


“The Captain stood on the quarter-deck, 
Firm, but pale, with trumpet in hand; 

Sometimes he looked at the breaking wreck, 
Sometimes he sadly looked to land. 

And often he smiled to cheer the crew— 
But, Lord! the smile was terrible grim— 

*Till over the quarter a huge sea flew; 
And that was the last they saw of him. 


“T saw one young fellow, with his bride, 
Standing amidships upon the wreck; 

His face was white as the boiling tide, 
And she was clinging about his neck. 

And I saw them try to say good-by, 
But neither could hear the other speak; 

So they floated away through the sea to die— 
Shoulder to shoulder, and cheek to cheek. 


“And there was a child, but eight at best, 
Who went his way in a sea she shipped; 
All the while holding upon his breast 
A little pet parrot, whose wings were clipped. 
And as the boy and the bird went by, 
Swinging away on a tall wave’s crest, 
They were gripped by a man, with a drowning cry, 
And together the three went down to rest. 


“ And so the crew went one by one, 
Some with gladness, and few with fear; 
Cold and hardship such work had done 
That few seemed frightened when death was near. 
Thus every soul on board went down— 
Sailor and passenger, little and great; 
The last that sank was a man of my town, 
A capital swimmer—the second mate.” 


“Now, lonely Fisherman, who are you, 
That say you saw this terrible wreck? 
How do I know what you say is true, 
When every mortal was swept from the deck? 
Where were you in that hour of death? 
How did you learn what you relate?” 
His answer came in an under-breath— 
“ Master, I was the second mate!’ 


Fitz-James O’Brien. 


poner ea 
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LOVEL THE WIDOWER. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 








IN WHICH I PLAY THE SPY. 


HE room to which Bedford conducted me I 
hold to be the very pleasantest chamber in 

all the mansion of Shrublands. To lie on that 
comfortable cool bachelor’s bed there, and see 
the birds hopping about on the lawn; to peep 
out of the French window at early morning, in- 
hale the sweet air, mark the dewy bloom on the 
grass, listen to the little warblers performing 
their chorus, step forth in your dressing-gown 
and slippers, pick a strawberry from the bed, or 
an apricot in its season; blow one, two, three, 
just half a dozen puffs of a cigarette, hear the 
venerable towers of Putney toll the hour of six 
(three hours from breakfast, by consequence), 
and pop back into bed again with a favorite 
novel or review, to set you off (you see I am not 
malicious, or I could easily insert here the name 
of some twaddler against whom I have a grudge- 
kin): to pop back into bed again, I say, with a 





Dublin—nay, very soon after, 
three months after—I recol- 
lect remarking to myself: 
‘*Well, thank my stars, I 
still have a relish for 34 clar- 
et.” Once at Shrublands I 
heard steps pacing overhead 
at night, and the feeble but 
continued wail of an infant. 
I wakened from my sleep, 
was sulky, but turned and 
slept again. Biddlecombe 
the barrister I knew was the 
occupant of the upper cham- 
ber. He came down the next 
morning looking wretchedly 
yellow about the cheeks, and 
livid round the eyes. His 
teething infant had kept him 
on the march all night, and 
Mrs. Biddlecombe, I am told, 
scolds him frightfully besides. 
He munched a shred of toast, 
and was off by the omnibus 
to chambers. I chipped a 
second egg; I may have tried 
one or two other nice little 
things on the table (Stras- 
bourg paté, I know, I never 
can resist, and am convinced 
it is perfectly wholesome). I could see my 
own sweet face in the mirror opposite, and 
my gills were as rosy as any broiled salmon. 
‘¢ Well, well!” I thought, as the barrister dis- 
appeared on the roof of the coach, ‘‘he has 
domus and placens urxor; but is she placens ? 
Placetne to walk about all night with a roaring 
baby? Is it pleasing to go to bed after a long 
hard day’s work, and have your wife nagnagging 
you because she has not been invited to the Lady 
Chancelloress’s soirée, or what not? Suppose 
the Glorvina whom you loved so had been yours ? 
Her eyebrows looked as if they could scowl; her 
eyes as if they could flash with anger. Remem- 
ber what a slap she gave the little knife-boy for 
upsetting the butter-boat over her tabinet. Sup- 
pose parvulus aula, a little Batchelor, your son, 
who had the toothache all night in your bed- 
room?” These thoughts passed rapidly through 
my mind as I helped myself to the comfortable 
meal before me. ‘‘I say, what a lot of muffins 
you’re eating!” cried innocent Master Lovel. 





book which sets you off into that dear invaluable Now the married, the wealthy, the prosperous 
second sleep, by which health, spirits, appetite | Biddlecombe only took his wretched scrap of 
are so prodigiously improved: all these I hold | dry toast. ‘‘ Aha!” you say, ‘‘ this man is con- 
to be most cheerful and harmless pleasures, and | soling himself after his misfortune.” O churl! 
have partaken of them often at Shrublands with | and do you grudge me consolation? ‘Thank 
a grateful heart. That heart may have had its | you, dear Miss Prior. Another cup, and plenty 
griefs, but is yet susceptible of enjoyment and of cream, if you please.” Of course, Lady Ba- 
consolation. That bosom may have been lacer-| ker was not at table when I said, ‘‘ Dear Miss 
ated, but is not therefore and henceforward a| Prior,” at breakfast. Before her ladyship I was 
stranger to comfort. After a certain affair in! as mum as a mouse. Elizabeth found occasion 
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to whisper to me during the day in her demure 
way: ‘* This is a very rare occasion. Lady B. 
never allows me to breakfast alone with Mr. 
Lovel, but has taken her extra nap, I suppose, 
because you and Mr. and Mrs. Biddlecombe 
were here.” 

Now it may be that one of the double doors 
of the room which I inhabited was occasionally 
open, and that Mr. Batchelor’s eyes and ears are 
uncommonly quick, and note a number of things 


the neighboring Heath, from Wimbledon, Roe- 
hampton, Barnes, Mortlake, Richmond, Esher, 
Walton, Windsor, nay, Reading, Bath, Exeter, 
and Penzance itself, or from any other quarter 
of Britain over which your fancy may please to 
travel, families would have come ready with dear 
young girls to take charge of that man’s future 





happiness: but it is a fact that these twd drag- 
ons kept all women off from their ward. An 
unmarried woman, with decent good looks, was 


which less observant persons would never regard | scarce ever allowed to enter Shrublands gate. 
or discover; but out of this room, which I occu- | If such an one appeared, Lovel’s two mothers 
pied for some few days, now and subsequently, I | sallied out, and crunched her hapless bones. 
looked out as from a little ambush upon the pro- | Once or twice he dared to dine with his neigh- 
ceedings of the house, and got a queer little in- bors, but the ladies led him such a life that the 
sight into the history and characters of the per-| poor creature gave up the practice, and faintly 








sonages round about me. The two grandmo- 
thers of Lovel’s children were domineering over 
that easy gentleman, as women—not grandmo- 
thers merely, but sisters, wives, aunts, daugh- 
ters, when the chance is given them—will dom- 
ineer. Ah! Glorvina, what a gray mare you 
might have become had you chosen Mr. Batch- 
elor for your consort! (But this I only remark 
with a parenthetic sigh.) The two children had 
taken each the side of a grandmamma, and while 


Master Pop was declared by his maternal grand- | 


mother to be a Baker all over, and taught to 
despise sugar-baking and trade, little Cecilia 
was Mrs. Bonnington’s favorite, repeated Watts’s 
hymns with fervent precocity, declared that she 
would marry none but a clergyman, preached 
infantine sermons to her brother and maid about 
worldliness, and somewhat wearied me, if the 
truth must be told, by the intense self-respect 
with which she regarded her own virtues. The 
old ladies had that love for each other which one 
may imagine that their relative positions would 
engender. Over the bleeding and helpless bod- 
ies of Lovel and his worthy and kind step-father, 
Mr. Bonnington, they skirmished, and fired shots 
at each other. Lady B. would give hints about 
second marriages, and second families, and so 
forth, which of course made Mrs. Bonnington 
wince. Mrs. B. had the better of Lady Baker, 
in consequence of the latter’s notorious pecuniary 
irregularities. She had never had recourse to 
her son’s purse, she could thank Heaven. She 
was not afraid of meeting any tradesman in Put- 
ney or London: she had never been ordered out 
of the house in the late Cecilia’s lifetime: she 
could go to Boulogne and enjoy the fresh air 
there. This was the terrific whip she had over 
Baker. Lady B., I regret to say, in consequence 
of the failure of remittances, had been locked up 
in prison just at a time when she was in a state 
of violent quarrel with her late daughter, and 
good Mr. Bonnington had helped her out of du- 
rance. How did I know this? Bedford, Lovel’s 
factotum, told me: and how the old ladies were 
fighting like two cats. 

There was one point on which the two ladies 
agreed. A very wealthy widower, young still, 
good-looking and good-tempered, we know can 
sometimes find a dear woman to console his lone- 
liness and protect his motherless children. From 





announced his preference for home. ‘‘ My dear 
Batch,” says he, ‘*what do I care for the dinners 
of the people round about? Has any one of 
them got a better cook or better wine than mine? 
When I come home from business it is an intol- 
erable nuisance to have to dress and go out seven 
or eight miles to cold entrées, and loaded claret, 
and sweet port. I can’t stand it, Sir. I won’t 
stand it” (and he stamps his foot in a resolute 
manner). ‘* Give me an easy life, a wine-mer- 
chant I can trust, and my own friends, by my 
own fireside. Shall we have some more? We 
can manage another bottle between us three, Mr. 
Bonnington ?” 

‘* Well,” says Mr. Bonnington, winking at 
| the ruby goblet, ‘‘ I am sure I have no objection, 
| Frederick, to another bo—” 

‘* Coffee is served, Sir,” cries Bedford, enter- 





ing. 
‘* Well—well, perhaps we have had enough,” 
says worthy Bonnington. 

‘*We have had enough; we all drink too 
much,” says Lovel, briskly. ‘*Come into cof- 
| fee?” 
| We go to the drawing-room. Fred and I, and 
| the two ladies, sit down to a rubber, while Miss 
Prior plays a piece of Beethoven to a slight war- 
| bling accompaniment from Mr. Bonnington’s 
| handsome nose, who has fallen asleep over the 
| newspaper. During our play Bessy glides out 
| of the room—a gray shadow. Bonnington 

wakens up when the tray is brought in. Lady 
| Baker likes that good old custom: was always 
the fashion at the Castle, and she takes a good 
glass of negus, too; and so do we all; and the 
conversation is pretty merry, and Fred Lovel 
hopes I shall sleep better to-night, and is very fa- 
cetious about poor Biddlecombe, and the way in 
which that eminent Q.C. is henpecked by his wife. 
From my bachelor’s room, then, on the ground- 
floor; or from my solitary walks in the garden, 
whence I could oversee many things in the house ; 
| or from Bedford’s communications to me, which 
were very friendly, curious, and unreserved ; or 
| fom my own observation, which I promise you 
can see as far into the millstones of life as most 
folks, I grew to find the mysteries of Shrublands 
no longer mysterious to me; and like another 
Diable Boiteux, had the roofs of a pretty number 
of the Shrublands rooms taken off for me. 
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For instance, on that very first day of my stay, 
while the family were attiring themselves for din- 
ner, I chanced to find two secret cupboards of 
the house unlocked, and the contents unvailed 
to me. Pinhorn, the children’s maid, a giddy 
little flirting thing in a pink ribbon, brought 
some articles of the toilet into my worship’s 
apartment, and as she retired did not shut the 
door behind her. I might have thought that 
pert little head had never been made to ache by 
any care; but ah! black care sits behind the 
horseman, as Horace remarks, and not only be- 
hind the horseman, but behind the footman; and 
not only on the footman, but on the buxom 
shoulders of the lady’s maid. So with Pinhorn. 
You surely have remarked respecting domestic 
servants that they address you in a tone utterly 
affected and onnatural—adopting, when they are 
among each other, voices and gestures entirely 
different to those which their employers see and 
hear. Now, this little Pinhorn, in her occasion- 
al intercourse with your humble servant, had a 
brisk, quick, fluttering toss of the head, and a 
frisky manner, no doubt capable of charming 
some persons. As for me, ancillary allurements 
have, I own, had but small temptations. If Ve- 
nus brought me a bedroom candle and a jug of 
hot water—I should give her sixpence, and no 
more. Having, you see, given my all to one 
wom—Pshaw ! never mind that oldstory. Well, 
I dare say this little creature may have been a 
flirt, but I took no more notice of her than if she 
had been a coal-scuttle. 

Now suppose she was a flirt. Suppose, under 
a mask of levity, she hid a profound sorrow. Do 
you suppose she was the first woman who ever 
has done so? Do you suppose because she has 
fifteen pounds a year, her tea, sugar, and beer, 
and told fibs to her masters and mistresses, she 
had not a heart? She went out of the room, 
absolutely coaxing and leering at me as she de- 
parted, with a great counterpane over her arm ; 
but in the next apartment I heard her voice 
quite changed, and another changed voice too— 
though not so much altered—interrogating her. 
My friend Dick Bedford’s voice, in addressing 
those whom Fortune had pleased to make his 
superiors, was gruff and brief. He seemed to be 
anxious to deliver himself of his speech to you as 
quickly as possible; and his tone always seemed 
to hint, ‘‘ There—there is my message, and I 
have delivered it; but you know perfectly well 
that Iam as good as you.” And so he was, and 
so Lalways admitted: so even the trembling, be- 
lieving, flustering, suspicious Lady Baker her- 
self admitted when she came into communication 
with this man. I have thought of this little Dick 
as of Swift at Sheen hard by, with Sir William 
Temple: or Spartacus when he was as yet the 
servant of the fortunate Roman gentleman who 
owned him. Now if Dick was intelligent, obe- 
dient, useful, only not rebellious, with his supe- 
riors, I should fancy that among his equals he 
was by no means pleasant company, and that 
most of them hated him for his arrogance, his 
honesty, and his scorn of them all. 





But women do not always hate a man for 
scorning and despising them. Women do not 
revolt at the rudeness and arrogance of us their 
natural superiors. Women, if properly trained, 
come down to heel at the master’s bidding, and 
lick the hand that has been often raised to hit 
them. I do not say the brave little Dick 
Bedford ever raised an actual hand to this poor 
serving girl, but his tongue whipped her, his 
behavior trampled on her, and she cried, and 
came to him whenever he lifted afinger. Pshaw! 
Don’t tell me. If you want a quiet, contented, 
orderly home, and things comfortable about 
you, that is the way you must manage your wo- 
men. 

Well, Bedford happens to be in the next room. 
It is the morning-room at Shrublands. You 
enter the dining-room from it, and they are in 
the habit of laying out the dessert there, before 
taking it in for dinner. Bedford is laying out 
his dessert as Pinhorn enters from my chamber, 
and he begins upon her with a sarcastic sort of 
grunt, and a “‘ Ho! suppose you’ve been making 
up to B., have you?” 

“*Oh, Mr. Bedford, you know very well who 
it is I cares for!” she says, with a sigh. 

** Bother!” Mr. B. remarks. 

‘*Well, Richard, then!” (Here she weeps.) 

** Leave go my ’and !—leave go my a-hand, I 
say!” (What could she have been doing to cause 
this exclamation ?) 

** Oh, Richard, it’s not your ’and I want—it’s 
your ah-ah-art, Richard!” 

*¢ Mary Pinhorn,” exclaims the other, ‘‘ what’s 
the use of going on with this game? You know 
we couldn’t be a-happy together—you know 
your ideers ain’t no good, Mary. It ain’t your 
fault. J don’t blame you for it, my dear. Some 
people are born clever, some are born tall: I 
ain’t tall.” 

*¢* Oh, you’re tall enough for me, Richard!” 

Here Richard again found occasion to cry 
out: ‘** Don’t, I say! Suppose Baker was to 
come in and find you squeezing of my hand in 
this way? I say, some people are born with 
big brains, Miss Pinhorn, and some with big 
figures. Look at that ass Bulkeley, Lady B.’s 
man! He is as big as a Life-guardsman, and 
he has no more education, nor no more ideas, 
than the beef he feeds on.” 

**La! Richard, whathever do you mean?” 

‘Pooh! How should you know what I 
mean? Lay them books straight. Put the 
volumes together, stupid! and the papers, and 
get the table ready for nussery tea, and don’t go 
on there mopping your eyes and making a fool 
of yourself, Mary Pinhorn !” 

‘*Oh, your heart is a stone—a stone—a stone!” 
cries Mary, in a burst of tears. ‘‘And I wish 
it was hung round my neck, and I was at the 
bottom of the well, and—there’s the hupstairs 
bell!” with which signal I suppose Mary disap- 
peared, for I only heard a sort of grunt from Mr. 
Bedford; then the clatter of a dish or two, the 
wheeling of chairs and furniture, and then came 
a brief silence, which lasted until the entry of 
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Dick’s subordinate Buttons, who laid the table 
for the children’s and Miss Prior’s tea. 

So here was an old story told over again. 
Here was love unrequited, and a little passionate 
heart wounded and unhappy. My poor little 
Mary! As I am a sinner, I will give thee a 
crown when I go away, and not a couple of shil- 
lings, as my wont has been. Five shillings will 
not console thee much, but they will console 
thee a little. Thou wilt not imagine that I 
bribe thee with any privy thought of evil? Away! 
Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick—ich habe 
—geliebt ! 

At this juncture I suppose Mrs. Prior must 
have entered the apartment, for though I could 
not hear her noiseless step, her little cracked 
voice came pretty clearly to me with a ‘‘ Good- 
afternoon, Mr. Bedford! Oh dear me! what a 
many—many years we have been acquainted. 
To think of the pretty little printer’s boy who 
used to come to Mr. Batchelor, and see you 
grown such a fine man!” 

Beprorp. ‘‘ How? I’m only five foot four.” 

Mrs. P. ‘ But such a fine figure, Bedford! 
You are—now indeed you are! Well, you are 
strong and [am weak. You are well, and Iam 
weary and faint.” 

Beprorp. ‘‘ The tea’s a-coming directly, Mrs. 
Prior.” 

Mrs. P. ‘‘ Could you give me a glass of wa- 
ter first—and perhaps a little sherry in it, please. 
Oh, thank you. How good it is! How.it re- 
vives a poor old wretch !—And your cough, Bed- 
ford? How is your cough? I have brought 
you some lozenges for it—some of Sir Henry 
Halford’s own prescribing for my dear husband, 
and—” 

Beprorp (abruptly). *‘ I must go—never mind 
the cough now, Mrs. P.” 

Mrs. P. ‘* What’s here? almonds and raisins, 
macaroons, preserved apricots, biscuits for des- 
sert—and—la bless the man! how you sta—artled 
me!” 

Beprorp. ‘‘ Don’t! Mrs. Prior: I beg and 
implore of you, keep your ’ands out of the des- 
sert. Ican’t stand it. I must tell the govern- 
or if this game goes on.” 

Mrs. P. “ Ah! Mr. Bedford, it is for my 
poor—poor child at home: the doctor recom- 
mended her apricots. Ay, indeed, dear Bed- 
ford, he did, for her poor chest !” 

Beprorp. “ And I’m blest if you haven't 
been at the sherry-bottle again! Oh, Mrs. P., 
you drive me wild—you do. I can’t see Lovel 
put upon in this way. You know it’s only last 
week I whopped the boy for stealing the sherry, 
and. ’twas you done it.” 

Mrs. Prior (passionately). ‘‘For a sick 
child, Bedford. What won’t a mother do for 
her sick child!” 

Beprorp. “Your children’s always sick. 
You're always taking things for ’em. 
you, by the laws, I won’t and mustn’t stand it, 
Mrs. P.” 

Mrs. Prior (with much spirit). ‘* Go and tell 
your master, Bedford! Go and tell tales of me, 





I tell | 








Sir. Go and have me dismissed out of this 
house. Go and have my daughter dismissed 
out of this house, and her poor mother brought 
to disgrace.” 

Beprorp. ‘‘ Mrs. Prior — Mrs. Prior! you 
have been a-taking the sherry. A glass I don’t 
mind: but you’ve been a-bringing that bottle 
again.” 5 

Mrs. P. (whimpering). ‘‘ It’s for Charlotte, 
Bedford! my poor delicate angel of a Shatty! 
She’s ordered it, indeed she is !” 

Beprorp. ‘‘ Confound your Shatty! I can’t 
stand it, I mustn’t, and won’t, Mrs. P. !” 

Here a noise and clatter of other persons ar- 
riving interrupted the conversation between Lov- 
el’s major-domo and the mother of the children’s 
governess, and I presently heard Master Pop’s 
voice saying, ‘‘ You’re going to tea with us, Mrs. 
Prior?” 


Mrs. P. ‘Your kind, dear grandmammas 


| have asked me, dear Master Popham.” 


Por. ‘‘ But you'd like to go to dinner best, 
wouldn’t you? I dare say you have doocid bad 
dinners at your house. Haven't you, Mrs. Pri- 
or?” 

Cissy. ‘Don’t say doocid. 
word, Popham !” 

Por. ‘*I will say doocid. Doo-co-vocid! 
There! And I'll say worse words too, if I 
please, and you hold your tongue. What’s there 
for tea? jam for tea? strawberries for tea? muf- 


It’s a naughty 


fins for tea? That’s it: strawberries and muf- 
fins for tea! And we'll go into dessert besides : 
that’s prime! I say, Miss Prior?” 


Miss Prior. “ What do you say, Popham?” 

Por. ‘*Shouldn’t you like to go into dessert? 
—there’s lots of good things there—and have 
wine? Only when grandmamma tells her story 
about—about my grandfather and King George 
the what-d’ye-call-’em: King George the 
Fourth—” 

Cis. ‘* Ascended the throne 1820; died at 
Windsor 1830.” 

Por. ‘‘ Bother Windsor! Well, when she 
tells that story, I can tell you that ain’t very 
good fun.” 

Cis. ‘‘ And it’s rude of you to speak in that 
way of your grandmamma, Pop!” 

Por. “And you'll hold your tongue, Miss! 
And I shall speak as I like. And I’m a man, 
and I don’t want any of your stuff and non- 
sense. I say, Mary, give us the marmalade !” 

Cis. “You have had plenty to eat, and boys 
oughtn’t to have so much.” 

Por. ‘‘ Boys may have what they like. Boys 
can eat twice as much as women. There, I 
don’t want any more. Any body may have the 
rest.”” 

Mrs. Prior. ‘‘What nice marmalade! I 
know some children, my dears, who—” 

Miss P. (imploringly). ‘‘Mamma, I beseech 
you—” ; 

Mrs. P. “I know three dear children who 
very—very seldom have nice marmalade and 
delicious cake.” 

Por. ‘*I know whom you mean: you mean 
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Augustus, and Frederick, and Fanny —your | was rich, and this ruthless Ruth was hungry and 
children? Well, they shall have marmalade | poor. 
and cake.” At the welcome summons of the second bell 
Cis. ‘‘Oh yes, I will give them all mine.” | Mr. and Mrs. Bonnington also made their ap- 
Por. (who speaks, I think, as if his mouth was | pearance ; the latter in the new cap which Mrs. 
full). *“*I won't give ’em mine: but they can! Prior had admired, and which she saluted with 
have another pot, you know. You have always| a nod of smiling recognition: ‘‘ Dear madam, 
got a basket with you ; you know you have, Mrs. | it is lovely—I told you it was,” whispers Mrs. 
Prior. You had it the day you took the cold| P., and the wearer of the blue ribbons turned 
fowl.” | her bonny, good-natured face toward the looking- 
Mrs. P. ‘‘For the poor blind black man! | glass, and I hope saw no reason to doubt Mrs. 
Oh, how thankful he was to his dear young) Prior’s sincerity. As for Bonnington, I could 
benefactors! He is a man and a brother, and | perceive that he had been taking a little nap be- 
to help him was most kind of you, dear Master | fore dinner—a practice by which the appetite is 





Popham !” improved, I think, and the intellect prepared for 
Por. ‘‘ That black beggar my brother? He | the bland prandial conversation. 

ain’t my brother!” ‘** Have the children been quite good ?” asks 
Mrs. P. ‘No, dears, you have both the most | papa of the governess. 

lovely complexions in the world.” ‘*There are worse children, Sir,” says Miss 
Por. ‘‘ Bother complexions! I say, Mary, | Prior, meekly. 

another pot of marmalade.” ‘¢ Make haste and have your dinner; we are 
Mary. ‘I don’t know, Master Pop—” coming into dessert!” cries Pop. 
Por. ‘‘I will have it, I say. If you don’t, ** You would not have us go to dine without 

T'll smash every thing, I will.” your grandmother ?” papa asks. Dine without 
Cis. ‘‘Oh you naughty, rude boy!” Lady Baker, indeed! I should have liked to 
Por. ‘‘Hold:your tongue, stupid! I will| see him go to dinner without Lady Baker. 

have it, I say.” Pending her ladyship’s arrival, papa and Mr. 


Mrs. P. “Do humor him, Mary, please. | Bonnington walk to the open window, and gaze 
And I’m sure my dear children at home will be | on the lawn and the towers of Putney rising over 
better for it.” the wall. 

Pop. ‘‘ There’s your basket. Now put this} ‘‘ Ah, my good Mrs. Prior,” cries Mrs. Bon- 
cake in, and this bit of butter, and this sugar on | ningten, ‘‘ those grand-children of mine are sad- 
the top of the butter. Hurray! hurray! Oh, | ly spoiled.” 
what jolly fan! Here’s some cake—no, I think| ‘‘ Not by you, dear madam,” says Mrs. Prior, 
I'll keep that; and, Mrs. Prior, tell Gus, and| with a look of commiseration. ‘Your dear 
Fanny, and Fred, I sent it to em, and they shall | children at home are, I am sure, perfect models 
never want for any thing as long as Frederick | of goodness. Is Master Edward well, ma’am? 
Popham Baker Lovel, Esquire, can give it them. | and Master Robert, and Master Richard, and 
Did Gus like my gray great-coat that I didn’t | dear, funny little Master William? Ah, what 


want ?” blessings those children are to you! If a cer- 
Miss P. ‘‘ You did not give him your new| tain willful little nephew of theirs took after 
great-coat ?” them !” 


Por. “It was beastly ugly, and I did give it} ‘The little naughty wretch!” cried Mrs. 
him ; and I'll give him this if I choose. And} Bonnington; ‘‘do you know, Prior, my grand- 
don’t you speak to me; I’m going to school, and | son Frederick—(T don’t know why they call him 
I ain’t going to have no governesses soon.” Popham in this house, or why he should be 

Mrs. Prior. ‘‘ Ah, dear child! what a nice | ashamed of his father’s name)—do you know 
coat it is; and how well my poor boy looks in} that Popham spilt the ink over my dear hus- 


it!” band’s bands, which he keeps in his great dic- 
Miss Prior. ‘‘ Mother, mother! I implore | tionary, and fought with my Richard, who is 
you—mother !” three years older than Popham, and actually 


Mr. Lovet enters. ‘‘ So the children at high | beat his own uncle !” 
tea! How d’ye do, Mrs. Prior? I think we ‘‘Gracious goodness!” I cried; ‘‘ you don’t 
shall be able to manage that little matter for| mean to say, ma’am, that Pop has been laying 
your second boy, Mrs. Prior.” violent hands upon his venerable relative?” I 

Mrs. Prior. “ Heaven bless you—bless you, | feel ever so gentle a pull at my coat. Was it 
my dear, kind benefactor! Don’t prevent me, | Miss Prior who warned me not to indulge in the 
Elizabeth: I must kiss his hand. There!” sarcastic method with good Mrs. Bonnington ? 

And here the second bell rings, and I enter ‘¢T don’t know why you call my poor child a 
the morning-room, and can see Mrs. Prior’s great | venerable relative,” Mrs. B. remarks. ‘‘I know 
basket popped cunningly under the table-cloth. | that Popham was very rude to him; and then 
Her basket?—her porte-manteau, her porte-bou- | Robert came to his brother, and that graceless 
teille, her porte-gateau, her porte-pantalon, her | little Popham took a stick, and my husband came 
porte-butin in general. Thus I could see that | out, and do you know Popham Lovel actually 
every day Mrs. Prior visited Shrublands she| kicked Mr. Bonnington on the shins, and butted 
gleaned greedily of the harvest. Well, Boaz| him like a little naughty ram; and if you think 
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such conduct is a subject for ridicule—I don’t, 
Mr. Batchelor!” 

‘¢ My dear—dear lady !” I cried, seizing her 
hand; for she was going to cry, and in woman’s 
eye the unanswerable tear always raises a deuce 
of a commotion inmy mind. ‘I would not for 
the world say a word that.should willingly vex 
you; and as for Popham, I give you my honor, 
I think nothing would do that child so much 
good as a good whipping.” 

‘* He is spoiled, madam; we know by whom,” 
says Mrs. Prior. ‘‘Dear Lady Baker! how 
that red does become your ladyship.” In fact, 
Lady B. sailed in at this juncture, arrayed in 
ribbons of scarlet; with many brooches, bangles, 
and other gimcracks ornamenting her plenteous 
person. And now her ladyship having arrived, 
Bedford announced that dinner was served, and 
Lovel gave his mother-in-law an arm, while I 
offered mine to Mrs. Bonnington to lead her to 
the adjoining dining-room. And the pacable 
kind soul speedily made peace with me. And 
we ate and drank of Lovel’s best. And Lady 
Baker told us her celebrated anecdote of George 
the Fourth’s compliment to her late dear hus- 
band, Sir George, when his Majesty visited Ire- 
land. Mrs. Prior and her basket were gone 
when we repaired to the drawing-room: having 
been hunting all day, the hungry mother had re- 
turned with her prey to her wide-mouthed birdi- 
kins. Elizabeth looked very pale and hand- 
some, reading at her lamp. And whist and the 
little tray finished the second day at Shrublands. 

I paced the moonlit walk alone when the fam- 
ily had gone to rest; and smoked my cigar under 
the tranquil stars. I had been some thirty hours 
in the house, and what a queer little drama was 
unfolding itself before me! What struggles and | 
passions were going on here—what certamina and 
motus animorum! Here was Lovel, this willing 
horse; and what a crowd of relations, what a 
heap of luggage had the honest fellow to carry! 
How that little Mrs. Prior was working, and 
scheming, and tacking, and flattering, and fawn- 
ing, and plundering, to be sure! And that 
serene Elizabeth, with what consummate skill, | 
art, and prudence had she to act, to keep her 
place with two such rivals reigning over her! | 
And Elizabeth not only kept her place but she 
actually was liked by those two women! ~Why, | 
Elizabeth Prior, my wonder and respect for thee | 
increase with every hour during which I contem- | 
plate thy character! How is it that you live | 
with those lionesses, and are not torn to pieces ? 
What sops of flattery do you cast to them to ap- | 
pease them ? Perhaps r do not tisk my Eliza- | 











indeed, have seldom become Proce boe: with | 
young people more odious. But is the fault 
hers, or is it Fortune’s spite? How, with these 
two grandmothers spoiling the children alternate- | 
ly, can the governess do better than she does? 
How has she managed to lull their natural jeal- 
ousy? I will work out that intricate problem, 
that I will, ere many days are over. And there 
are other mysteries which I perceive. There is | 
Vor. XX.—No. 119.—X x 


poor Mary breaking her heart for the butler. 
That butler, why does he connive at the rogueries 
of Mrs. Prior? Ha! herein lies a mystery, too; 
and I vow I will penetrate it ere long. So say- 
ing, I fling away the butt-end of the fragrant 
companion of my solitude, and enter into my 
room by the open French window just as Bedford 
walks in at the door. I had heard the voice of 
that worthy domestic warbling a grave melody 
from his pantry window as I paced the lawn. 
When the family goes to rest, Bedford passes@ 
couple of hours in study in his pantry, perusing 
the newspapers and the new works, and forming 
his opinion on books and politics. Indeed I 
have reason to believe that the letters in the 
Putney Herald and Mortlake Monitor, signed 
‘* A Voice from the Basement,” were Mr. Bed- 
ford’s composition. 

‘* Come to see all safe for the night, Sir, and 
the windows closed before you turn in,” Mr. 
Dick remarks. ‘‘ Best not leave ’em open, even 
if you are asleep inside—catch cold—many bad 
people about. Remember Bromley murder!— 
Enter at French windows—you cry out—cut 
your throat—and there’s a fine paragraph for 
papers next morning!” 

*¢ What a good voice you have, Bedford,” I 
say; ‘*I heard you warbling just now—a famous 
bass, on my word!” 

‘¢ Always fond of music—sing when I'm clean- 
ing my plate—learned in Old Beak Street. She 
used to teach me,” and he points toward the 
upper floors. 

** What a little chap you were then !—when 
you came for my proofs for the Museum,” I re- 
mark. 

‘*T ain’t a very big one now, Sir; but it ain’t 
the big ones that do the best work,” remarks the 
butler. 

“‘T remember Miss Prior saying that you were 
as old as she was.” 

‘*Hm! and I scarce came up to her—eh— 


elbow.” (Bedford had constantly to do battle 
| with the aspirates. He conquered them, but you 


could see there was a struggle.) 

** And it was Miss Prior taught you to sing?” 
I say, looking him full in the face. 

He dropped his eyes—he could not bear my 
scrutiny. I knew the whole story now. 

** When Mrs. Lovel died at Naples, Miss Pri- 
| or brought i home the children, and you acted as 
courier to the whole party ?” 

** Yes, Sir,” says Bedford. ‘‘We had the 
| carriage, and of course poor Mrs. L. was sent 
| home by sea, and I brought home the young 
| ones, and—and the rest of the family. I could 
Avanti! avanti! to the Italian postillions, 
and ask for des chervaur when we crossed the 





| Halps—the Alps—I beg your pardon, Sir.” 


‘* And you used to see the party to their rooms 
at the inns, and call them up in the morning, 
and you had a blunderbuss in the rumble to shoot 
the robbers ?” 

** Yes,” says Bedford. 

*¢ And it was a pleasant time?” 

‘* Yes,” says Bedford, groaning, and hanging 
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down his miserable head. 
pleasant time.” ; 

He turned away; he stamped his foot ; he | 
gave a sort of imprecation ; he pretended to look ! 
at some books, and dust them with a napkin | 
which he carried. I saw the matter at once. 
** Poor Dick !” says I. 

‘*It’s the old—old story,” says Dick. ‘‘ It’s 
you and the Hirish girl over again, Sir. I’m! 
only a servant, I know; but I’m a—. Confound | 
ig!” And here he stuck his fists into his eyes. | 

‘¢ And this is the reason you allow old Mrs. | 
Prior to steal the sherry and the sugar?” I ask. | 

‘* How do you know that ?—you remember | 
how she prigged in Beak Street ?” asks Bedford, 
fiercely. 

‘*T overheard you and her just before dinner,” 
I said. 

** You had better go and tell Lovel—have me 
turned out of the house. That’s the best thing 
that can be done,” cries Bedford again, fiercely, 
stamping his feet. 

‘*It is always my custom to do as much mis- 
chief as I possibly can, Dick Bedford,” I say, 
with fine irony. 

He seizes my hand. ‘‘ No, you’re a tramp— 
every body knows that; beg pardon, Sir; but 
you see I’m so—so—dash !—miserable, that I 
hardly know whether I’m walking on my head 
or my heels.” 

** You haven't succeeded in touching her heart, 
then, my poor Dick?” I said. 

Dick shook his head. ‘‘She has no heart,” 
he said. ‘If she ever had any that fellar in 
India took it away with him. She don’t care 
for any body alive. She likes me as well as any 
one. I think she appreciates me, you see, Sir ; 
she can’t ’elp it—I’m blest if she can. She 
knows I am a better man than most of the chaps 
that come down here—I am, if I wasn’t a serv- 
ant. If I were only an apothecary—like that 
grinning jackass who comes here from Barnes in 
his gig, and wants to marry her—she’d have me. 


**Oh yes, it was a} 





She keeps him on, and encourages him—she can 
do that cleverly enough. And the old dragon 
fancies she is fond of him. Pshaw! Why am I 
making a fool of myself?—I am only a servant. 
Mary’s good enough for me; she’// have me fast | 
enough. I beg your pardon, Sir; I am making 
a fool of myself; I ain’t the first, Sir. Good- 
night, Sir; hope you'll sleep well.” And Dick 
departs to his pantry and his private cares, and 
I think, ‘‘ Here is another victim who is writh- | 
ing under the merciless arrows of the universal 
torturer.” 

‘* He is a very singular person,” Miss Prior ' 
remarked to me, as, next day, I happened to be | 
walking on Putney Heath by her side, while her 
young charges trotted on and quarreled in the | 
distance. ‘‘ I wonder where the world will stop | 
next, dear Mr. Batchelor, and how far the march 
of intellect will proceed! Any one so free, and | 
easy, and cool as this Mr. Bedford I never saw. | 
When we were abroad with poor Mrs. Lovel, he | 
picked up French and Italian in quite a surpris- 
ing way. He takes books down from the library ' 


now: the most abstruse works—works that / 
couldn’t pretend to read, I’m sure. Mr. Bon- 
nington says he has taught himself history, and 
Horace in Latin, and algebra, and I don’t know 
what besides. He talked to the servants and 
tradespeople at Naples much better than J could, 
I assure you.” And Elizabeth tosses up her 
head heavenward, as if she would ask of yonder 
skies how such a man could possibly be as good 
as herself. 

She stepped along the Heath—slim, stately, 
healthy, tall—her firm, neat foot treading swift- 
ly over the grass. She wore her blue spectacles, 
but I think she could have looked at the sun 
without the glasses and without wincing. That 
sun was playing with her tawny, wavy ringlets, 
and scattering gold dust over them. 

*¢It is wonderful,” said I, admiring her, ‘* how 
these people give themselves airs, and try to imi- 
tate their betters!” 

‘* Most extraordinary!” says Bessy. She had 
not one particle of ‘humor in all her composi- 
tion. I think Dick Bedford was right; and she 
had no heart. Well, she had famous lungs, 
health, appetite; and with these one may get 
through life not uncomfortably. 

** You and Saint Cecilia got on pretty well, 
Bessy ?” I ask. 

‘¢ Saint who?” 

*¢ The late Mrs. L.” 

**Oh, Mrs. Lovel—yes. What an odd per- 
son you are! I did not understand whom you 
meant,” says Elizabeth the downright. 

** Not a good temper, I should think ? 
and Fred fought ?” 

‘¢ He never fought.” 

*¢T think a little bird has told me that she 
was not averse to the admiration of our sex?” 

‘*T don’t speak ill of my friends, Mr. Batch- 
elor!” replies Elizabeth the prudent. 

‘* You must have difficult work with the two 
old ladies at Shrublands ?” 

Bessy shrugs her shoulders. ‘ A little man- 
agement is necessary in all families,” she says. 
‘* The ladies are naturally a little jealous one of 
the other; but they are both of them not unkind 
to me in the main; and I have to bear no more 
than other women in my situation. It was not 
all pleasure at St. Boniface, Mr. Batchelor, with 
my uncle and aunt. I suppose all governesses 
have their difficulties ; and I must get over mine 
as best I can, and be thankful for the liberal sal- 
ary which your kindness procured for me, and 
which enables me to help my poor mother and 
my brothers and sisters.” 

*¢ T suppose you give all your money to her?” 

‘** Nearly all. They must have it; poor mam- 
ma has so many mouths to feed.” 

** And notre petit ceur, Bessy ?” I ask, look- 
ing in her fresh face. ‘* Have we replaced the 
Indian officer ?” 

Another shrug of the shoulder. ‘‘ I suppose 
we all get over those follies, Mr. Batchelor. I 


She 


remember somebody else was in a sad way too” 
—and she looks askance at the victim of Glor- 
“ My folly is dead and buried long ago. 


vina. 
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I have to work so hard for mamma, and my 
brothers and sisters, that I have no time for such 
nonsense.” 

Here a gentleman in a natty gig, with a high- 
trotting horse, came spanking toward us over the 
common, and with my profound knowledge of 
human nature I saw at once that the servant by 
the driver’s side was a little doctor’s boy, and the 
gentleman himself was a neat and trim general 
practitioner. 

He stared at me grimly, as he made a bow to 
Miss Bessy. I saw jealousy and suspicion in his 
aspect. 

*¢ Thank you, dear Mr. Drencher,” says Bes- 
sy, ‘‘ for your kindness to mamma and our chil- 
dren. You are going to call at Shrublands ? 
Lady Baker was indisposed this morning. She 
says, when she can’t have Dr- Piper, there’s no- 
body like you.” And this artful one smiles 
blandly on Mr. Drencher. 

‘*T have got the work-house, and a case at 
Rochampton, and I shall be at Shrublands about 
two, Miss Prior,” says that young doctor, whom 
Bedford had called a grinning jackass. He laid 
an eager emphasis on the two. Goto! I know 
what two and two mean as well as most people, 
Mr. Drencher! Glances of rage he shot at me 
from out his gig. The serpents of that miser- 
able Esculapius unwound themselves from his 
rod, and were gnawing at his swollen heart! 

** He has a good practice, Mr. Drencher ?” I | 
ask, sly rogue as I am. 

‘** He is very good to mamma and our chil- 
dren. His practice with them does not profit 
him much,” says Bessy. 

* And I suppose our walk will be over before 
two o’clock ?” remarks that slyboots who is w alk- | 
ing with Miss Prior. 

**T hope so. Why, it is our dinner-time; 
and this walk on the Heath does make one so 
hungry!” cries the governess. 

‘* Bessy Prior,” I said, “it is my belief that 
you no more want spectacles than a cat in the 
twilight.” To which she replied, that I was 
such a strange, odd man, she really could not 
understand me. 

We were back at Shrublands at two. Of 


course we must not keep the children’s dinner | 
waiting: and of course Mr. Drencher drove up | 


at five minutes past two, with his gig-horse all 
in alather. I who knew the secrets of the house | 
was amused to see the furious glances which Bed- | 
ford darted from the sideboard, or as he served | 
the doctor with cutlets. Drencher, for his part, | 
scowled at me. I, for my part, was easy, witty, | 
pleasant, and, I trust, profoundly wicked and 
malicious. I bragged about my aristocratic | 
friends to Lady Baker. I trumped her old- | 


world stories about George the Fourth at Dub- | 


lin with the latest dandified intelligence I had 
learned at the club. That the young doctor | 
should be dazzled and disgusted was, I own, my 
wish; and I enjoyed his rage as I saw him chok- 
ing with jealousy over his victuals. 

But why was Lady Baker sulky with me? 
How came it my fashionable stories had no ef- 


fect upon that polite matron? Yesterday at din- 
ner she had been gracious enough; and turning 
her back upon those poor simple Bonningtons, 
who knew nothing of the beau monde at all, had 
condescended to address herself specially to me 
several times with an ‘‘I need not tell you, Mr. 
Batchelor, that the Duchess of Dorsetshire’s 
maiden name was De Bobus;” or, ‘‘You know 
very well that the etiquette at the Lord Lieuten- 
ant balls, at Dublin Castle, is for the wives of 
baronets to—” etc., etc. 

Now whence, I say, did it arise that Lady 
Baker, who had been kind and familiar with me 
on Sunday, should on Monday turn me a shou!- 
der as cold as that lamb which I offered to carve 
for the family, and which remained from yester- 
day’s quarter? I had thought of staying but 
two days at Shrublands. I generally am bored 
at country-houses. I was going away on Mon- 
day morning; but Lovel, when he and I and the 
children and Miss Prior breakfasted together be- 
fore he went to business, pressed me to stay so 
heartily and sincerely that I agreed, gladly 
enough, to remain. I could finish a scene or 
two of my tragedy at my leisure; besides, there 
| were one or two little comedies going on in the 

house which inspired me with no little curiosity. 
| Lady Baker growled at me, then, during 
lunch-time. She addressed herself in whispers 
| and hints to Mr. Drencher. She had in her 
}own man Bulkeley, and bullied him. She de- 
| sired to know whether she was to have the ba- 
| rogche or not; and when informed that it was 
| at her ladyship’s service, said it was a great deal 
too cold for the open carriage, and that she would 
| have the brougham. When she was told that 
Mr. and Mrs. Bonnington had impounded the 
brougham, she said she had no idea of people 
taking other people’s carriages; and when Mr. 
| Bedford remarked that her ladyship had her 
|choice that morning, and had chosen the ba- 
| rouche, she said, ‘*I didn’t speak to you, Sir; 
and I will thank you not to address me until 
you are spoken to!” She made the place so hot 
that I began to wish I had quitted it. 
|  ** And pray, Miss Prior, where is Captain Ba- 
ker to sleep,” she asked, ‘‘ now that the ground- 
floor room is engaged ?” 

Miss Prior meekly said, ‘‘Captain Baker 
would have the pink room.” 
| “The room on my landing-place, without 

| double doors ? Impossible! Clarence is always 

| Smoking. Clarence will fill the whole house 

| with his smoke. He shall not sleep in the pink 
|room. I expected the ground-floor room for him, 
which—a—this gentleman persists in not vaca- 
ting.” And the dear creature looked me full in 
| the face. 

‘‘This gentleman smokes, too, and is so com- 
| fortable where he is, that he proposes to remain 
| there,” I say, with a bland smile. 

“ Haspic of plovers’ eggs, Sir,” says Bedford, 
handing a dish over my back. And he actually 
gave me a little dig and growled, ‘‘ Go it—give 
it her.” 

‘¢' There is a capital inn on the Heath,” I con- 
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tinue, peeling one of my opal favorites. ‘If 
Captain Baker must smoke, he may have a room 
there.” 

‘Sir! my son does not live at inns,” cries 
Lady Baker. 

“Qh, grandma! Don’t he, though? And 
wasn’t there a row at the Star and Garter; 
and didn’t Pa pay Uncle Clarence’s bill there, 
though ?” 

**Silence, Popham. Little boys should be 
seen and not heard,” says Cissy. ‘‘Shouldn’t 
little boys be seen and not heard, Miss Prior?” 

‘*¢ They shouldn’t insult their grandmothers. 
Oh my Cecilia—my Cecilia!” cries Lady Baker, 
lifting her hand. 

‘You sha’n’t hit me! I say, you sha’n’t hit 
me!” roars Pop, starting back, and beginning 





to square at his enraged ancestress. The scene 
was growing painful. And there was that ras- 
cal of a Bedford choking with suppressed laugh- 
ter at the sideboard. Bulkeley, her ladyship’s 
man, stood calm as fate; but young Buttons 
burst out in a guffaw; on which, I assure you, 
Lady Baker looked as savage as Lady Macbeth. 

* Am I to be insulted by my daughter’s serv- 
ants?” cries Lady Baker. ‘‘I will leave the 
house this instant.” 

“At what hour will your ladyship have the 
barouche ?” says Bedford, with perfect gravity. 

If Mr. Drencher had whipped out a lancet and 
bled Lady B. on the spot, he would have done 
her good. I shall draw the curtain over this 
sad—this humiliating scene. Drop, little cur- 
tain! on this absurd little act. 





Monthly Record of Current Events. 


UNITED STATES. 
N Congress, the Post-office deficiency bill having 
passed the House received several amendments 
in the Senate, the most important being one which 
abolished the franking privilege. The House re- 
fusing to concur in this amendment, the Senate re- 
ceded, and the bill was passed.—In the Senate a bill 
abolishing the franking privilege has been passed. — 
In the House Mr. Sherman, from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, reported a bill reducing the mile- 
age of members from forty cents a mile to twenty, 
and puting the dist: in a straight line instead 
of by the route actually traveled; the bill passed in 
the House by a vote of 154 to 21.—Upon motions by 
Mr. Covode, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Hoard, of 
New York, Committees have been appointed in the 
House to investigate certain charges of corruption 
and bribery made against the Administration.—In 
the Senate Mr. Wigfall proposed an appropriation of 
1,100,000 for the support of a regiment of mounted 
volunteers to defend the frontiers of Texas.—The 
subject of the enormous expenditures for Public 
Printing has occupied considerable attention in both 
Houses. 
In the Senate Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, presented 
a series of seven resolutions which had been drawn 
up in a caucus of the Democratic Members. They 
affirm: 1, That in the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution the States acted as sovereigns; and that 
any attempt by any State, or the citizens thereof, to 
interfere with the domestic institutions of another is 
in violation of the Constitution, and tends to weak- 
en and destroy the Union. 2. That negro slavery, 
as it exists in fifteen States of the Union, is an im- 
portant-portion of their domestic institutions ; that 
no change of opinion in the non-slaveholding States, 
in relation to this institution, can justify them or 
their citizens in open or covert attacks upon it, with 
a view to its overthrow; and that such attacks are 
a manifest breach of faith, and a violation of the 
most solemn obligations. 3. That the Union of 
the States rests on the equality of rights and priv- 
ileges among its members; and that it is the special 
duty of the Senate, which represents the States in 
their sovereign capacity, to resist all attempts so to 
discriminate in the Territories between the person 
or property of citizens of the States. 4. That nei- 
ther Congress nor a Territorial Legislature possesses 








the power, directly or indirectly, to impair the right 
of any citizen to take his slaves into any Territory 
and to hold them while the Territorial condition re- 
mains. 5, That if at any time experience should 
prove that the Judiciary and Executive authority do 
not possess the means to secure protection to consti- 
tutional rights in a Territory, and if the Territorial 
governments should fail to provide the necessary 
remedies, it will be the duty of Congress to supply 
the deficiency. 6. That the inhabitants of a Terri- 
tory, when they rightfully form a Constitution to be 
admitted as a State, have, for the first time, a right 
to decide whether Slavery shall be maintained or pro- 
hibited ; and if Congress admit them as a State, they 
shall be received with or without Slavery, as their 
Constitution may prescribe at the time of their ad- 
mission. 7. That the provision of the Constitution 
for the rendition of fugitives from service of labor, 
and the laws to secure its execution, should be faith- 
fully observed; and that all acts of individuals or 
State Legislatures to defeat or nullify that provision 
or those laws, are hostile in character, subversive of 
the Constitution, and revolytionary in their effects. 
—Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, who had offered a series 
of resolutions upon the same subject objected to the 
fourth and fifth of these resolutions. He thought 
that Congress ought not to wait for any further ex- 
perience in regard to necessary action. He argued 
that slaves were property in the same sense as sheep 
and oxen, yet thousands of slaves were annually run 
off to Canada. If he had his way, he would file an 
immediate notice to the British Minister that unless 
Canada yielded up the stolen negroes, this Govern- 
ment would use all legal means-to force her to do so, 
and in case this was not sufficient, would go to war. 

Mr. Seward presented to the Senate the memorial 
of the Legislature of Kansas, praying for admission 
into the Union; supporting it in an elaborate speech 
setting forth his views upon slavery as a political is- 
sue, and the position of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties in relation to it. He reiterated at 
length his well-known views in relation to the in- 
stitution. In the Slave States, he said, the labor- 
er was regarded not as a person, but as capital; in 
the Free States, he was invested with the rights of 
personality, and generally of citizenship. In the 
one case, capital invested in slaves becomes a great 
political force ; in the other, labor, thus enfranchised 
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and ennobled, becomes the dominating political pow- 
er. Hence he would denominate the one “ capital | 
States,” and the other “‘ labor States.” He then re- 
viewed the history of the national legislation and 
compromises between the ‘‘labor” and “capital” 
States, affirming that it showed that while it was 
easy to combine the former in defense of even ex- 


ternal interests, it was hard to unite the latter in a | 


common policy; and that while the latter have a 


natural loyalty to the Union, the former have a nat- | 


ural faculty for alarming that loyalty by threats of 


disunion. The Whig party, he said, being general- | 


ly an Opposition party, had practiced some forbear- 
anc2 toward the interests of labor; while the Demo- 
cratic party, not without indications of dissent, was 
generally found sustaining the policy of capital. At 
length the Compromise of 1850, collated with the 
Ordinance of 1787, the Missouri Prohibitory Law of 
1820, and the Articles of Texas Annexation, dis- 
posed by law of slavery in the Territories, and was 
considered a final and absolute settlement of all dis- 
putes concerning it under the Federal authority. 
The people accepted it by majorities before un- 
known. But hardly had this adjustment been ac- 
cepted before it was stricken down by the assump- 
tion that the Compromise abrogated the Missouri 
Prohibition. The Democratic party adopted this 
view, and the Whig representatives of the capital 
States concurred. The Whig party went down, 
never to rise again, and the Republican party was 
formed. Between the principles of this and those 
of the Democratic party was now the only choice of 


the nation. The Democratic party, according to | 


Mr. Seward, now holds the principle that ‘* both 


Territorial Governments and Congress are incompe- | 


tent to legislate against slavery in the Territories, 
while they are not only competent, but obliged, 
when it is necssary, to legislate for its protection 


there.” Of the Republican party he says: “TI! 


know of only one policy which it has adopted or 
avowed, namely: The saving of the Territories 
of the United States, if possible, by constitution- 
al and lawful means, from being homes for slavery 
and polygamy.” Mr. Seward then proceeded to de- 
fend the Republican party from the charge of be- 


ing sectional. It was no more so than the Dem- | 


ocratic party. The one prevailed in the House 
sometimes, the other in the Senate always. Which 
was the most proscriptive ? ‘‘Come,” he said, ‘to | 


| we shall defend your sovereignty as the equivalent 
| of our own.”—Referring to the Harper’s Ferry affair, 
| Mr. Seward said: ‘* While generous and charitable 
natures will probably concede that John Brown and 
his associates acted on earnest though fatally er- 
roneous convictions, yet all good citizens will nev- 
ertheless agree that this attempt to execute an un- 
lawful purpose in Virginia by invasion, involving 
civil war, was an act of sedition and treason, and 
criminal to just the extent that it affected the pub- 
| lic peace, and was destructive of human happiness 
and human life.” Mr. Seward closed by disclaim- 
ing all apprehensions of disunion or the overthrow 
of the Government. 

Mr. Douglas replied to this speech of Mr. Seward, 
particularly to that portion of it which related to 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill and the abrogation of the 
| Missouri Compromise. This repeal, he said, was 
necessary, because the majority’ of the Northern 
States refused to carry out that compromise in good 

| faith, by defeating in the House, after it had passed 
the Senate, the enactment to extend the Compro- 

mise to the Pacific Ocean. He was willing so to 
| extend it, and to abide by it forever; the entire 
| South in the Senate, with but a single exception, 

were willing so to extend and abide by it; but the 

Free Soil element in the North was so strong as to 
| defeat that measure, and thus open the slavery ques- 
| tion anew. The Democratic party having been de- 

feated in this, carried in lieu of it the compromise 
| measures of 1852, and had remained faithful to the 
| new adjustment, which established the principle of 
non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the 
| Territories. He arraigned the argument of Mr. 
Seward as proceeding upon the assumption that by 
the Divine law the negro and the white man were 
equal, and hence, that all laws and constitutions 
| which violated this equality were in violation of the 
law of God. Mr. Douglas reaffirmed the opinion he 
had so often expressed, that this government was 
made by white men for white men and their poster- 
| ity forever, and should be administered by white 
| men and by none others. He would not, where he 
| had the Constitutional right to prevent it, allow 
| any negro to vote or hold office. * As for slavery, he 
would have each State maintain or exclude it, as 
they pleased—it was their business, not his. Mr. 
| Dougias criticised Mr. Seward’s new classification of 
“ capital” and “labor” States as framed for political 
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the Free States, hold your conventions, nominate | effect, and intimated that the shoemakers’ strikes 
your candidates, address the people, you will have | in the New England States had induced its author to 
hospitable welcome, with ballot-boxes open for all | coin the terms, in order to gain votes on the presump- 
the votes you can win. Extend to us the same | tion that he took the part of labor against capital. 

privileges, and I w ill engage that you will soon have | | The strike was caused, said Mr. Douglas, by the dis- 
as many Republicans at the South as we havé Demo- | tress of the New England mechanics, which was oc- 
crats at the North.” He denied that his party pro- | casioned by the sectional agitation which had driven 
posed to introduce the equality of the negro and the | aw ay Southern customers.—Mr. Douglas challenged 
whites at the South, or to force upon the South its | the Republican party to endeavor to carry out to 
system. ‘*We are,” he says, ‘‘excluded justly, their logical conclusion the principles laid down in 
wisely, and contentedly from all political power and | the ‘‘ Philadelphia Platform.” They had a majority 
responsibility in the capital States. You are sov-| inthe House; would they bring forward a bill to 
ereigns on the subject of slavery within your own | “ prohibit in all the Territories those twin relics of 
borders, as we are on the same subject within our | barbarism, Slavery and Polygamy?” They were 
borders. The whole sovereignty on domestic con- | afraid to bring in a bill abolishing the slave code in 
cerns within the Union is divided between us by un- | New Mexico, lest they should drive conservative 
mistakable boundaries. You have fifteen distinct | men from their party. Mr. Douglas animadverted 
parts; we eighteen parts equally distinct. Each | sharply against what he affirmed to be the principles 
must be maintained in order that the whole may be | | of the Republicans to obey the Constitution only as 
preserved. If ours shall be assailed, within or with- | interpreted by themselves; asserting that the radical 
out, by any enemy, or for any cause, and we shall | difference between the Republican and the Demo- 
have need, we shall expect you to defend it. If | cratic parties was, that ‘‘ we stand by the Constitu- 
yours shall be assailed, in the emergency, no mat- | tion as our fathers made it, and by the decisions of 
ter what the cause or the pretext, or who the foe, | the constituted authorities, as they are pronounced 
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in obedience to the Constitution. They repudiate 
the instrument, substitute their own will for that of 
the constituted authorities, annul such provisions as 
their fanaticism, or prejudice, or policy may declare 
to be in violation of God's law, and then say ‘We 
will protect all your rights under the Constitution, 
as expounded by ourselves, but not as expounded by 
the tribunal created for that purpose.’”—The debate 
was continued by other Senators of both parties. 

No action has been taken in respect to the treaty 
with Mexico, negotiated between Mr. M‘Lane and 
the Juarez Government. By this treaty Mexico 
grants a perpetual right of way over the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, by any route which may be found ad- 
visable; both Governments to protect and guarantee 
its neutrality. Ports of deposit are to be established 
on both sides of the Isthmus; and no duties to be 
levied on goods not intended for consumption in 
Mexico. The right of way is also secured from the 
Rio Grande to the Gulf of California. Religious 
liberty is assured to American citizens in Mexico. 
Armed intervention by our Government is allowed 
in case it should be necessary to secure-the enjoyment 
of the provisions of the treaty. For these conces- 
sions the United States are to pay 24,000,000, one 
half of which it is to retain in its own hands, for the 
purpose of meeting claims by our citizens upon 
Mexico. Letters from the coast of Africa assert 
that the vessels now engaged in the slave trade 
amount todozens; that most of them are Americans, 
having regular custom-house clearances from New 
York, many of them claiming to be engaged in the 
palm-oil trade. One of these vessels, the Orion, was 
twice detained by the American cruisers, butdismissed 
for want of proof. She then proceeded to the Congo 
River and took in a cargo of slaves ; on her return voy- 
age she was captured by a British cruiser, and taken 
into St. Helena. When captured she had on board 874 
negroes, of these 146 died before reaching St. Helena. 
—tThe steamer Hungarian, on her voyage from 
Liverpool to Portland, was wrecked on the 20th of 
February, on Sable Island, Nova Scotia. It is be- 
lieved that every soul on board perished. The crew 
numbered 74; the number of passengers is not as yet 
ascertained, but it is supposed that there were about 
140, making a loss of 214 lives. The working 
shoemakers in Massachusetts have to a great extent 
** struck” for higher wages. The strike has thus far 
been accompanied with little violence.——Mr. C. G. 
Meminger, who was appointed by South Carolina as 
Commissioner to solicit the State of Virginia to meet 
the other Slaveholding States in a General Conven- 
tion, for the purpose of devising measures for the 
maintenance of their rights, reports to the Governor 
of South Carolina the results of his mission. It 
amounts, in brief, tothis: that he was received with 
great courtesy; but that at present the State of 
Virginia was not prepared to take the lead in such 
a measure, the majority of her people apprehending 
that the proposed Conference must lead to disunion, 
while they believed that the rights of the South 
could be maintained within the Union.——The Mex- 








ican and Indian outrages upon the frontiers of Texas 


threaten a war with Mexico. Governor Houston, 
of Texas, under date of February 15, writes to the 
Secretary of War, deploring the condition of the 
southern frontier of his State, and asks the inter- 
position of the Federal Government. Should this 
not be granted, he will be compelled to resort to the 
right of self-defense, not only to defeat the enemy, 
but to prevent the recurrence of disorders upon the 
borders of the State. In thirty days Texas can 
muster 10,000 men, eager to make reclamation upon 


Mexico for all her wrongs. The Secretary of War 
writes to the President that there is great contrari- 
ety of opinions among those who have the best op- 
portunity of knowing concerning the state of affairs 
upon the borders ; but that, upon the call of the Gov- 
ernor of Texas, he has ordered a concentration upon 
that frontier of all the forces which the exigencies 
of the service would allow. 
EUROPE. 

The British Parliament met on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, the Royal Speech being delivered by the Queen 
jin person. Referring to the affairs of Italy, she says 
; that she had accepted the invitation to be repre- 
| sented at the European Congress; but that circum- 
| stances had arisen which led to a postponement of 

this Congress, without any day being fixed for its 
meeting; but, whether in Congress or in separate 
| negotiation, she would endeavor to obtain for the 
, people of Italy freedom from foreign interference, by 
force of arms, in their international concerns.—She 
| had vainly endeavored to prevent a rupture between 
| Spain and Morocco.—In China, the French and En- 
| glish forces had sustained a severe check; and she 
was preparing, in concert with the Emperor of the 
| French, an expedition to obtain redress and the ful- 
| fillment of the stipulations of the treaty of Tien-tsin ; 
she hoped that the prompt acquiescence of the Em- 
peror of China with the moderate demands of the 
allied plenipotentiaries would obviate the necessity 
for the employment of force.—The threatening diffi- 
culties with the United States, growing out of the 
San Juan affair, had been adjusted by the forbear- 
ance of her naval and military officers on the spot, 
and by the equitable provisional arrangements pro- 
posed by the Government of the United States ; 
she trusted that the question of boundary would 
be amicably settled. The English budget for 
the coming year is considered very favorable. The 
estimated expenditures were £70,100,000, and the 
income from existing sources £60,700,000. The ap- 
parent deficit of £9,400,000 was proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be met by an income 
tax of tenpence per pound on all incomes exceeding 
£150 per annum, and sevenpence on those below that 
sum, which would give a surplus of half a million. 

The affairs of Continental Europe present no pros- 
pect of an immediate solution. There are no indica- 
tions of an immediate meeting of the European Con- 
gress. Numerous signs point out that the Emperor 
Napoleon does not intend to interfere by force, nor 
| to consent to any forcible interference by others, in 
| the affairs of Italy; but will withdraw the French 
| troops from Rome as soon as possible, leaving the 
| Pope to arrange with his revolted States. In the 
}mean while the French ultra-Catholic journal, 
L’ Univers, has been suppressed, upon the represent- 
j ation of the Minister of the Interior that it had be- 
|} come the organ of a religious party whose designs 
| were in direct opposition to the rights of the State— 

tending to alarm consciences, dominate over the 
| clergy, agitate the country, and undermine the bases 
| upon which the affairs of the Church and civil soci- 
ety rest. In other words, the paper has advocated 
the claims of the Pope to an authority which the 
Emperor is not willing to concede. The Austrian 
Empire is greatly troubled. Discontent prevails 
throughout her remaining Italian possessions; and 
in Hungary the old ill-feeling has become prevalent. 
Kossuth, it is said, has of late been missing from his 
London haunts, and it is suspected that he has made 
his way to the neighborhood of Hungary, with the 
design of aiding in a new uprising against Austrian 
dominion. 
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uty 

Life in Spain, Past and Present, by WatTeR 
TuornBury. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
Spain, the land of romantic tradition, inspiring 
scenery, and chivalrous associations, presents an at- 
tractive field to modern tourists. Its quaint and 
beautiful features, its unique social character, its po- 
etical mountains and streams, have been described 
with admirable freshness by several recent writers ; 
but the theme is by no means exhausted, and every 
new explorer discovers still unwrought materials 
for inviting picturesque narrative. The author of 
this volume is one of the gay, rollicking, loquacious 
travelers who love to hear the sound of their own 
voice, is ever ready for a frolic or an adventure, has 
a quick eye for the ludicrous or grotesque, and is lit- 
tle troubled with any modest scruples in the relation 
of his experience. ‘A boat, a boat to cross the fer- 
ry, for we'll go over and be merry, and laugh, and 
quaff, and drink good sherry,” is the motto on his ti- 
tle-page, and it gives a true prophecy of the spirit 
of his book. He is always in good-humor, always 
satisfied with himself, and with a versatile, impres- 
sible nature, easily takes the hue of surrounding ob- 
jects, which he reproduces in his garrulous sketch- 
es with lively and brilliant local coloring. They 
are so completely Spanish in their expression that 
you at once take him at his word when he tells you 
that ‘‘his notes were written on cigarette-paper, 
with ink made of orange-juice and liquorice.” 

His arrival at Lisbon immediately opens the vials 
of his good-natured, self-complacent communicative- 
ness. He lands near the great arsenal, where the 
Portuguese seamen of an imaginary war-fleet are 
drilled into discipline. A neat little tropical square 
is surrounded by spiked aloes, and orange and pimen- 
to trees, in tubs and oil-jars. In the centre is the 
marble pillar where merchants sit and enjoy their 
cigarettes, and rough sea-captains stand discussing 
the rig of their ships im the Tagus bay. All round 
this square are lodging-houses, country houses, and 
hotels, where men sit poring over books, cigar in 
mouth and pen in hand. Ascending from this mo- 
saic-paved square, its flowers, and chattering, smok- 
ing groups, into the sloping city, you meet jolting 
oxen leaning against each other, and drawling along 
with a heavy wooden slab which was meant for a 
cart; you see piles of cafés, shops, and dwelling- 
houses, here and there crossed by alleys, with the 
river hot and blue in the rear. Some negresses, with 
their black faces bound up with yellow handker- 
chiefs, pass you; all of a sudden they look up, while 
through the grating of a convent, like a perfume, 
glides some hymn of the Church, sung, according to 
the author’s high-flown fancy, ‘‘as by imprisoned 
angels.” While standing, all ear, entranced and 
petrified with expectancy, a storming Badajoz dili- 
gence sweeps by, almost making an omelette of the 
votary of Church music. This immense hearse of a 
diligence is steered by a post-boy, a little fellow in 
immense jack-boots, which seem to be slowly swal- 
lowing him up, and a large hairy white hat that 
quite extinguishes his face. Making his way up a 
side street, our brave adventurer finds the gentle- 
men’s houses with stables on the ground-floor, emit- 
ting unsavory odors, and hears the horses dragging 
at their chains, or pounding with restless feet at the 
straw. Those men standing in a row, with small 
barrels on their shoulders, at the long, manger-like 
fountain under the wall, are the toiling Gallegos, 
the serfs and Gibeonites of the Lisbon gentry, the 


Patices. 


drudges who hew their wood and draw their water, 
looking forward to the time when they shali have 
money enough to go back to the green hills of Vigo 
and get married. No genuine Portuguese likes to 
stain his hands with servile work. Ask one of the 
natives to carry your carpet-bag to the boat at the 
landing, and he will say, “I am not a Gallego.” A 
popular proverb runs: ‘‘ God made the Portuguese 
first, and then made the Gallegos to wait on them.” 
You see them in the steep side streets of a morning 
going off to supply their family with water. There 
are more than three thousand of these simple-heart- 
ed, quiet, brave-working fellows in Lisbon, and they 
do all the porters’ and water-carriers’ work for the 
lazy Portuguese. 

The special charm of Lisbon, apart from its 
orange-trees, public gardens, and rows of red, coral- 








berried pimentoes, is its Oriental character. There 
is a tropical glow of color all about the city. The 
roofs are tiled with a quaint sort of article, and go 
up into pagoda-like crescents that are quite Chinese 
and fantastic. The shop-walls facing the street are 
frequently paneled with blue porcelain tiles, which 
seem just fresh from Canton. Some of the private 
| houses, too, big as palaces, shine with these rude 
| blue mailings. They are gay with green and gilt 
| balconies, on every third or fourth tier of which 
| there is a row of large red oil-jars, forming the base 
| to a thicket of oleanders, gorgeous with a profusion 
|of purple blossoms. Half-way up, in a gilt cage, 
| hangs a Brazilian parrot, green and red, or gray and 
searlet, chattering, listening, or thoughtful. The 
shops have a curious country town look, generally 
uniting several trades in one, like an old-fashioned 
village store in the United States. The pastry- 
shops sell port-wine, and the grocers fire-wood. 

But to dally no longer in the fantastic Portuguese 
| capital, let us follow our traveler to the principal 
| scene of action, and take up our residence for the 
| time in the ancient city of Cadiz. The first morn- 
| ing after our arrival we make an early plunge into 
| the streets. ‘The houses are marked with curious 
| little badges of the figure of the Virgin. Every 
thing seems thrown together in promiscuous confu- 
| sion, without the slightest attempt at order or ar- 
rang2ment. On one side of a public walk is a hotel ; 
next to it, on one side, is a nobleman’s house; and 
on the other a blacksmith’s shop; not far off is a 
nunnery ; and still nearer, a nest of suspicious, thiev- 
ish-looking houses, where faces always watch you 
from behind the-striped mat that is flung out, tent- 
wise, over the strip of projecting balcony. In this 
narrow passage, where no one particularly seems 
stirring, there are heaps of white, unslaked lime ly- 
ing just as the mules have shook it down from their 
panniers. The gutter, that runs down the centre of 
the street, is heaped with melon-rinds, cigar-stumps, 
and dusty refuse swept out of the houses. Just as 
you cross into the square you cut in two a religious 
procession filing down the street. It is some broth- 
erhood, two and two, in white and yellow dresses, 
carrying candles; then a drawling individual, with 
a blunderbuss of a bassoon tucked under his arm, 
representing a band of music; and near the last, a 
slow-paced priest, in a three-pointed black cap, and 
in a cloth of gold robe, carrying the Host under a 
portable canopy. Every one bows and takes off his 
hat as the procession meanders carelessly by. The 
square you now enter is trellised round with half- 
dead, dusty vines, sapless and juiceless, the fruit 
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shriveled and withered for want of moisture. Even 
at this hour, in the soft, growing heat, there are 
gossiping loungers on the benches round the square, 
talking over the paper, or the last bull-fight at Sev- 
ille. There is no crash or roll of vehicles. The 
city is as quiet as the country, but more cheerful 
and sociable. The servants, in their light jean 
jackets, exchange civilities, proverbs, and repartees 
as they brush about in a playful, careless, Spanish 
way, at their masters’ doors. Even at this early 
hour you find the easy burgesses playing at dom- 
inoes in the cafés; and as you sit at your coffee you 
are pestered with the peddlers, who tease you to buy 
their wares. But here come two Spanish ladies, go- 
ing to early mass, with the inevitable old duenna at 
their heels. They are in full dress, according to the 
Spanish fashion; their hair is as glossy as a black- 
bird’s. wing; the mantilla gathers its dark folds 
around their shoulders; and their black fans work 
and winnow in that enchanting manner which it is 
the lesson of at least seven years to learn. The Ca- 
diz foot is a proverb, and these ladies float along as 
if walking on clouds. 

But Cadiz has other scenes besides its fine central 
street of green and gilt balconies and pillared courts. 
There are long defiles of pleasant streets, where shops 
in the open air tempt you with rusty antique car- 
bines, dinted powder-horns, rows of scallop-shell 
castanets, tinsel fans, broad bead combs, golden- 
brown strings of dried flaky fish, old shoes, neck- 
laces, relics, and rosaries. Here the sailors drink 
aniseed and fire-water, and fortify their vehement 
opinions by emphatic expressions ; and here country 
girls stop and barter and gossip. In another quar- 
ter you witness the extreme of poverty and misery 
which belong to Spanish low life. Here one thou- 
sand beggars noddle their beards daily over their 
messes of smoking soup. You will find every note 
in the long gamut of poverty—from the robust fish- 
erman, who seems hammered out of steel, to the 
little old man, shriveled and burned up by the sun 
till he looks like an Indian idol hewn out of a black- 
red mahogany log. 

Taking the Saint Mary steamer, we now make a 
little excursion té Xeres, the native place of the 
generous Amontillado. The boat is full of little 
cane cages of emerald-necked pigeons; frails of 
grapes, covered with vine-boughs, already drooping 
with intense heat; and prodigious melons, which 
have gained the proportions of an alderman beneath 
the ripening Spanish sun. The deck is crowded 
with people—neat, thin, rather short men, in light 
summery jackets and canvas shoes. All have the 
red sash and the round turban cap. The richer, with 
white linen jackets and Leghorn hats lined with 
black, sit on their portmanteaus smoking. A few 
Andalusian dandies figure in puce-colored and chest- 
nut-colored jackets, their gaiters hung with leather 
fringes, like Indian moccasins, knives in their bright 
red sashes, and their leggins embroidered-with bright 
colors. The women have no bonnets—nothing but 
the graceful, nun-like mantilla, drawn jealously over 
the face or,streaming over the neck. Here is one 
from whom you can not keep your eyes. How 
beautiful she is, to be sure!—not beautiful with the 
rose-blood of English beauty, but with a pale, spir- 
itual light in her colorless brown face. Her profuse 
black hair is braided jn loops around her ears, which 
are pink as sea-shells. A great gold pin, below her 
high comb of.pierced tortoise-shell, fastens up her 
back hair. There are blood-red cloves in her hair, 
and she trifles back the lace folds of her mantilla 





with her fan to prevent their being ruffled. But it 
is now time to leave the steamer at Saint Mary’s, 
which is the shipping port of the wine district of 
Cadiz, and take the rail for Xeres. 

We will not follow our lively traveler any further, 
but bid him good-by at the house of Don Sanchoz 
Montilla, the great sherry-wine merchant, of whose 
establishment he gives a luscious description. Our 
readers who decide to pursue the journey through 
Spain in his company, we assure them, will certain- 
ly not lose their time. 

A Dictionary of the English Language, by JoserH 
E. Worcester, LL.D. (Published by Hickling, 
Swan, and Brewer.) The assiduous labors of Dr. 
Worcester as an English lexicographer are brought 
to their culminating point in this work, which for a 
series of years has been the object of his industry, 
research, and critical vigilance. Its general char- 
acteristics are similar to those of his well-known 
dictionary, published in octavo, in 1846; although 
the plan has been greatly expanded, the vocabulary 
enriched by the addition of many new words, and 
the improvements in science and art, to a very re- 
cent date, made the basis of new and important 
definitions. Indeed it may be thought that the size 
of the work has been increased by the attempt to 
give a superfluous, and in some cases an embarrass- 
ing, completeness to the vocabulary ; terms are fre- 
quently introduced that iuardly require an explana- 
tion; or are so rarely used, or of such an uncouth 
and fantastic character as to justly claim no place in 
literature. In orthography, Worcester follows the 
generally received system of English writers, with- 
out adopting the innovations which have been rec- 
ommended to the public by different lexicographers 
within the last half century. His method in re- 
spect to pronunciation exhibits the various modes 
of eminent orthoepists, in cases that admit of a dif- 
ference of opinion, with the authority for each. He 
does not, however, disguise his own preferences, 
which are usually marked hy sound judgment, and 
probably indicate the actual usage of the highest 
standards and the most cultivated circles of society. 
As an etymologist, Dr. Worcester evidently aims at 
accuracy rather than novelty. He has no taste for 
ingenious or far-fetched derivatives, and is slow to 
adopt the suggestions of recent explorers of the sub- 
ject, even when they appear to have the weight of 
evidence on their side. He rarely departs from the 
authority of Richa:dson, and the sources on which 
he relied ; while he makes little, if any, use of the 
valuable materials which are furnished by the mod- 
ern researches in comparative philology. It would 
have been a useful and interesting addition to his 
‘work had he given the historical order of the kin- 
dred and conradical words in other languages, so 
that the various changes might be distinctly traced 
backward to the earliest and simplest form, or for- 
ward from the root through its successive modifi- 
cations. The definitions given by Dr. Worcester 
are, for the most part, succinct and comprehensive, 
though not remarkable for philosophical precision 
or neatness of expression. There are occasional in- 
stances of careless and slovenly statement, and a 
want of appropriateness in the citation of authori- 
ties, which present an unfavorable contrast to the 
prevailing character of the work. On the other 
hand, the instances are not unfrequent of a singu- 
larly happy elucidation of a meaning, showing an 
acute discrimination and a rare power of skillful 
adaptation. The definition of technical and special 
terms is often exact and felicitous, though sometimes 
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based too implicitly on inferior authorities. The | 
work is brought out in a very attractive style of 
typography. The page is distinct and beautiful ; 
the judicious selection of a variety of type, and the 
skillful distribution of the matter into convenient 
paragraphs, aided by excellent spacing, afford a 
grateful assistance to the eye, while they are in no 
small degree pleasing to the taste. The introduction 
of cuts into a verbal dictionary may be deemed by 
many of questionable utility, as they occupy room 
which might perhaps be more advantageously de- 
voted to explanatory details, and must necessarily 
be on so small a scale as to present but a meagre 
representation of the object delineated. They are 
employed, however, in this work with great profu 
sion, and can not fail to gratify the reader who has 
a taste for this kind of illustration. 

Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China 
and Japan, in the years 1857, ’58, and 59, by Lav- | 
RENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) The special mission of Lord Elgin to) 
China and Japan, which extended over a period of | 
two years, had its origin in the political rupture | 
with the Chinese Commissiorier Yeh, which oc- 
curred at Canton during the autumn of 1856. The 
embassy took its departure from England in the 
month of May, 1857, arriving at Hong Kong on the 
6th of July. The progress of negotiation, in the 
midst of formidable difficulties and obstacles, until 
the signing of the treaty of Tientsin, June 26, 1858, 
is copiously described by Mr. Oliphant, forming a 
narrative of intense interest, abounding in rare and 
curious information, and written in the flowing and 
graphic style which characterizes the former popular 
productions of the author. 

After accomplishing the purposes of his mission in | 
China, Lord Elgin proceeded to Japan,.and arrived 
at Nagasaki on the 2d of August. The main inter- 
est of the volume commences at this point, furnish- 
ing the most recent accounts of the wonderful peo- | 
ple, who have become the object of such interest to 
the civilized world, and portraying their manners, | 
customs, and institutions with a fidelity and minute- | 
ness which presents them in vivid panorama to the | 
eye of the reader. 

The first impressions of Japan received by the au- 
thor were in a high degree favorable. The contrast | 
with China was so striking, the evidences of an ad- 
vanced state of civilization so numerous and unex- 
pected, that not a little excitement and enthusiasm | 
was called forth. Each day gave proof of the ami- 
able and generous character of the inhabitants. 
Each moment of the day furnished some new fact | 
worthy of notice, and not a single disagreeable asso- | 
ciation occurred to cloud their reminiscences of the | 
delightful country. Sights and scenes crowded on 
each other with a painful rapidity and variety, over- 
tasking the powers of observation. On landing at | 
the factory, early in the morning after their arrival, | 
the travelers found it crowded with British pur- | 
chasers, both at the Dutch and Russian bazars ; 
lackered and china ware, bronzes, and delicate bask- | 
et-work, of the most surprising beauty and elegance, | 
were arranged in tempting display. The Russian | 
bazar is a paved square, surrounded with small 
wooden houses and verandas, full of articles for | 
sale. The entrance gate-way is guarded by a num- | 
ber of officials, who, in fact, take little heed of the 
visitor, and always seem to be engaged in making | 
servile obeisances to one another, and drinking hot | 
tea out of very curiously constructed steamers. On | 


making his first tour of exploration in the town, Mr. | 


Oliphant came upon a fashionable resort for the 
young bloods of Nagasaki, where they assembled 
for the purpose of equestrian exercise. It was a 
large inclosure, containing fifteen or twenty men on 
horseback, which was their favorite afternoon amuse- 
ment. They were all men of fortune and family, 
princes and nobles of the land. They were mount- 
ed on fiery little steeds, about fourteen ‘hands in 
height, which they delighted in riding full gallop 
and pulling up short, after the manner of the Arabs. 
The saddles were like the Chinese, but with less pad- 
ding. The stirrup-leathers were short, and the stir- 
rups, like huge slippers, made of leather. The bit 
was powerful, and the reins, though made of mus- 
lin, were very strong. The riders wore hats of a 
curiously odd construction. These were like shields, 


| almost perfectly flat, made of lacker, and fastened 


on the head by a variety of lashings. Two strings 
crossed each other at the back of the head, two 
crossed under the nose, and two more under the 
chin. It is as much trouble to tie on a Japanese 
hat as to put on a pair of skates, and when it is 
done the face looks all laced over, as if it had been 
the subject of some surgical operation. The city of 
Nagasaki is on a site of singular beauty. It nestles 
at the base of wooded hills of exquisite form, which 
are dotted every where with temples and tea-houses. 
These, though ostensibly devoted to different pur- 
poses, in fact possess nearly the same character. In 
Japan religion is not used, as in some countries, to 
conceal immorality, but rather to give it counte- 
nance and support; so that practically there is very 
little difference between a temple and a tea-house. 
Both are situated in delightful grounds, the land- 
scape gardening of the Japanese excelling that of 
every other nation in the world. Both are resorted 
to as agreeable retreats from the turmoil of the city. 


| The most charming arbors, the choicest dishes, and 


the softest music are provided equally at one and 
the other. There are not less than sixty-two tem- 


| ples, and seven hundred and fifty-two tea-houses, 


on the hills round Nagasaki, all offering to the Ja- 
panese in search of repose delicious tea and extensive 
landscapes. These hills are well worth climbing. 
Old moss-grown steps ascend the steep side, and 
you pass through venerable gate-ways, and up more 
massive flights, to a fairy-like wooden structure 
perched on a projecting point, and backed by ter- 
raced gardens and cool, shady groves that lead to 
grottoes, where sparkling water gushes from native 
fountains. The building is constructed with a view 
to the prospect it commands. The bare, softly- 
matted rooms are surrounded with deep verandas, 
and from every angle a fresh scene of beauty meets 
the eye. The whole family, from sire and matron 
to the chubby children, are here for ‘‘ a good time.” 
Now comes brave dinner on. It is spread out upon 
the floor in lackered boats, and occupies the greater 
portion of room. There is raw fish, thinly sliced, 
and salted ginger; there are prawns piled up with 


| a substance like molasses candy; there are pickled 


eggs, and rock leeches, and pieces of gristle, belonging 
to animals unknown, to be eaten with soy; yams, 
pears, and various sorts of fruits and vegetables, 
complete the light array; while a more substantial 
dish is presented in a huge bowl of rice. But for 
details of peculiar interest, with regard to the do- 
mestic arrangements and social policy of the Japa- 
nese, we refer our readers to the volume itself, in 
which, we can promise them, will be found a rich 
store both of entertainment and instruction. 

Edgar Poe and his Critics, by Saran HELEN 
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Wurman. (Published by Rudd and Carleton.) | hardly be found elsewhere in the compass of a single 
The character of the weird and subtle poet to whose | volume. Miss Nightingale is nosentimentalist. She 
defense this little volume is devoted was concealed | takes hold of the most repulsive matter-of-fact de- 
by the cloud of mystery which rested also on his life, it tails in the conduct of the sick room without shrink- 
and which was such a favorite element in his pro-| ing. She tells what she knows of the condition of 
ductions. Few men have had more fervent admir- | disease without reserve or circumlocution. Her large 
ers or more bitter enemies. The spell of his genius | experience enables her to speak with authority. Her 
cast an enchantment around even his most erratic | keenness of observation, her ready wit, and her won- 
courses; and those who sufiered the most at his | derful practical sagacity give great weight to her 
hands have often been the most eloquent in his | authority. She disclaims the intention of writing 
eulogy. On the other hand, his faults and errors | a manual either of nursing or cookery ; but no one 
have furnished ample materials to detraction, and | concerned with the care or the diet of the sick could 
kindled the fires of suspicion and jealousy into fiercer | fail to profit by her explicit instructions. In spite 
flames. The author of this volume has engaged i in | | of the subject the volume is by no means unreadable. 
the task of exculpation as a duty of tender charity. | | On the contrary, the off-hand, colloquial character 
She has essayed to spread a silvery vail over the | of the style, the piquant vivacity of statement, and 








form of the departed, to explain his actions where | 
they needed illustration, and to present a kindly ex- 
cuse where they were incapable of defense. Her | 
poetic spirit, her womanly ingenuity of argument, 
and her affectionate admiration of the genius in 
whose behalf she has enlisted, have done the utmost | 
to redeem the memory of Edgar Poe; but they will | 
probably have little effect to change his place in 
public opinion. 

The neat editions of Horace and Aschylus, issued 
by Harper and Brothers, present an agreeable attrac- | 
tion to the lovers of classical learning. They are in | 
a form convenient for pocket use, and can thus easi- | 
ly be made the companions of a journey, a stroll i in| 
the woods, or a ramble by the sea-shore. The type 
is exquisitely beautiful, the paper clean and substan- 
tial, and the text of the original is presented with- 
out note orcomment. The amateur of these immortal 
poets will find this a favorite edition for constant use. 
—the same house have published a new volume 
of the ‘Classical Library,” containing the Satires 
of Juvenal, Perseus, Sulpicia, and. Lucilius, literally | 
translated into English prose, with notes and chron- ; 
ological tables. The translation is by the Rev. | 
Lewis Ev ans; and Gifford’s well-known metrical | 
version of Juvefial and Persius is added to the vol- 
ume. The notes are selected from the best authori- 
ties, together with a considerable proportion of orig- 
inal matter from the pen of the editor. The student of 
these ancient satirists—so poignant in invective, and 
often so obscure in allusion—will find in this edition 
a valuable aid in the comprehension of their writings. 

Biographical Studies, by GEORGE WASHINGTON 
GREENE. (Published by G. P. Putnam.) The es- 
says composing this scholar-like volume are devoted 
to Cooper, Cole, Crawford, and Irving. With each 
of these distinguished men the author was on terms 
of more than common intimacy ; and from his own | 
literary and artistic cultivation was well qualified to 
form an appreciative estimate of their characters. 
His book evinces a critical spirit alike catholic and 
discriminating, a lively sense of the beautiful in na- 
ture and art, a profound’sympathy with the eminent 
men whose virtues he commemorates, and a rare 
power of graceful and vigorous expression. Nor is 
it confined to critical analyses, but abounds: in per- 
sonal recollections of great interest. As a just and 
feeling tribute to excellence of character and high 
intellectual endowments, the volume can not fail to 
gratify a large circle of readers and to enhance the 
reputation of the writer. 

Notes on Nursing: What it Is, and What it is 
Not, by Fiorexce Nicutrscate. Such a collec- 
tion of hard, sound, practical common-sense, ex- 
pressed in the plainest terms afforded by the vocab- 
ulary of the English language, without the slightest | 
attempt to soften down the homeliest realities, can | 














the frequent touches of sarcasm which enliven the 
discussion of the most forbidding themes, attract the 
reader, and gild the pill which he is bound to swal- 
low. (Published by D. Appleton and Co.) 

Stories from Famous Ballads, by Grace GREEN- 
woop. (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) It was 
a happy thought of this favorite writer for young 
people to found a series of popular stories on some of 
the old English ballads, which possess such an endur- 
ing charm for readers of all ages. She has executed 
her plan with entire success, and her little book will 
doubtless find a welcome in every juv enile library. 
| Among the ballads of which she has given a spirited 
prose version are Chevy Chase, The Saracen Lady, 
Auld Robin Gray, Fredolin, and others. The vol- 
ume is embellished with several spirited engravings, 
among which is a beautiful specimen of infanthood, 
to whom the stories are dedicated. 

Lucy Crofton, by Mrs. OLipHant, is the reprint 
of a popular English novel, in the form of an auto- 
biography, remarkable for its just delineations of 
character as well as its simple beauty of style. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Answer to Hugh Miller and Theoretic Geologists, 
by Tuomas A. Davies. The author of this work 
boldly throws his glove into the ring, in mortal 
challenge of the modern geologists, who, in his opin- 
ion, throw discredit on the Scriptures by their al- 
leged discoveries. He maintains the literal inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic record, and contends that 
the apparent fossil remains are of the same date with 
the present animal and vegetable kingdom, having 
proceeded directly from the hand of the Creator, 
without the previous existence of organic life. (Pub- 
lished by Rudd and Carleton.) 

Lectures on the English Language, by GrorcE P. 
Marsu. (Published by Charles Scribner.) Few 
volumes have been recently published presenting 
such strong claims on the enlightened student of 
philology as this able and elaborate work. Its pro- 
found disquisitions on the sources, formation, devel- 
opment, and intrinsic genius of our mother-tongue 
are richly freighted with information, and clothed in 
language as admirable for its polished simplicity as 
its expressive vigor. Apart from its unpretending 
wealth of erudition, the composition of the volume 
forms one of the best studies for acquiring a correct 
knowledge of English. Its nice and discriminating 
use of words shows a rare mastery of the resources 
of our language, and presents a model for imitation 
of certainly equal value with the didactic suggestions 
which compose a large portion of its contents. The 
sobriety of discussion, sagacity of perception, wide 
reach of thought, and exactness of knowledge, as 
well as the modesty of tone which characterize its 
pages, give it an indisputable place in the highest 
ranks of American literature. 
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Ghitor’s 
UTIES OF THE CITIZEN TO CIVIL GOV- 
ERNMENT.—We devote this article, not to 
the general subject of patriotism—not to the discus- 
sion of any specific act of legislation—not to the mat- 
ter of slavery, so prominent at the present time in 
the legislative halls of the several States and the Na- 
tional Confederacy—but distinctively and exclusive- 
ly to the topic already announced—the duties of ev- 

ery citizen to the Government under which he lives. 

The number of passages in the New Testament re- 
lating to this subject must convince us what prom- 
inence it holds in the inspired code of duty. The 
importance of the subject must be admitted by all. 
Those, especially, who wish to order their conduct 
in all relations and on all occasions by Christian 
principles, will regard with interest an exposition of 
our duties in this specific relation, so vital to human 
welfare. 

If the subject is important, it is not without its 
difficulties. We have reason to believe that the 
minds of good men are at times seriously embarrassed 
in regard toit. The passages in the Scriptures which 
relate to the subject are of two classes, which appear 
to be opposed one to the other. Some of them re- 
quire implicit obedience to the ruling powers. Oth- 
ers record the conduct of certain of the apostles, on a 
particular occasion, who met the magistrates with a 
point-blank disobedience and defiance. Every man, 
admitting the necessify and duty of obeying the civil 
authority, knows that, somewhere, at some time, in 
some way, there is the right, the religious, Christian 
right and duty of disobedience; otherwise he puts 
a brand of infamy on the apostles of Christ, on the 
noble army of the martyrs, upon the heroic patriots 
who have shed their blood in opposition to despotism, 
and thus attaches the bend of illegitimacy to our own 
coat armorial, Ask these very persons for a state- 
ment of the ethical principles by which courses ap- 
parently so incongruous can be justified to the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures, and they will confess them- 
selves greatly perplexed. This is what our present 
article undertakes, even to state the rules of Chris- 
tian ethics which should govern our conduct toward 
the civil power. We ask no deference to our notions 
as theorists, as political economists, claiming no more 
than to be honest interpreters of the inspired Scrip- 
tures, which we acknowledge as the standard of su- 
preme authority. So copious are the materials which 
pertain to this subject, that it would be easier to 
write a volume than serve an ephemeral article in 
an editorial repast; but we bespeak the patience of 
our readers while, in the briefest compass, we en- 
deavor—without reference to any thing localor tem- 
porary ; without the least subservience to political 
partisanship—to group together those Christian 
principles that should govern every Christian citi- 
zen in his relations to civil magistracy, and which 
should be understood and practiced by none more 
than by the people of our own Republic. 

The first assertion of the New Testament on this 
subject is, that government is a Divine ordinance ; 
and, as such, is to be honored and obeyed. This 
principle is asserted so frequently, so explicitly, and 
so emphatically, that there is no room for doubt. 
“The powers that be are ordained of God; whoso- 
ever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God.” For the Lord’s sake, we are re- 
quired to ‘‘submit ourselves to every ordinance of 
man, whether it be to kings or governors.” This 
language was used, bear in mind, when Nero was 





Calle. 


the incumbent of the imperial throne. 


Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius, with their abominable cru- 


elties and oppressions, were his predecessors. In 
what sense, then, are we to understand that a gov- 
ernment of this description was God’s ordinance ? 
Is God the patron of wrong? Was Nero God's rep- 
resentative and minister in such a sense that all his 
acts were to be approved by God and man? Far 
from it. The teaching of theScripture is, that govern- 
mert—without describing its forms, its limitations, 
its defects, its errors, or its improvements—govern- 
ment itself is a Divine ordinance. Not that those 
who represent and execute it may not do that which 
is wrong, or may not hold their office by a question- 
able tenure; but government is a necessity, and, as 
such, is to be recognized as a Divine ordinance. The 
very worst government that ever existed is better 
than no government at all. Even despotism is pref- 
erable to anarchy. There must needs be, in the very 
nature of things, a government of some kind, which 
will hold the individual will in restraint, and put a 
limit to human passions. Human nature is deflect- 
ed from that which is right, and thus the necessity 
for such restraint is increased. Surely there is no- 
thing in the New Testament which affirms that any 
one form of government alone has the Divine sanc- 
tion, or that one form of government which is de- 
fective may not be changed for another which is bet- 
ter. The New Testament puts forth no statute 
affirming the legitimacy of one government com- 
pared with another. It makes not one allusion to 
any of those theories which political writers have 
propounded concerning the organization of govern- 
ment, as a social compact, or otherwise. Its short, 
simple, direct assertion is, that the necessity for a 
civil government lies in an ordinance of God. Not 
that it merely exists in the Providence of God—as 
all things, good and evil, come to pass—but that 
things were so constituted by the Supreme that a 
government of some kind, some ruling power that 
shall bear the sword—a power armed with the means 
of protecting and coercing—is an absolute necessity 
in its relations to human existence and human wel- 
fare. Without it, there could be no such thing as 
society. Without it, the weak could not live in the 
presence of the strong. Without it, it were impossi- 
ble to lead quiet and peaceable lives. 

Admit the manifold wrongs and sufferings which 
have been inflicted by unjust, cruel, and despotic 
governments; they are not to be mentioned by the 
side of those universal and illimitable ills which 
would fill the earth in the absence of all government. 
The flames of the pit would inadequately symbolize 
the horrors of the scene if every ruling power were 
abolished, and the passions and will of every individ- 
ual were let loose without restraint, and property, 
and person, and life were held only by him who 
should prove himself the mightiest. Admitting 
that the true idea of government has never yet been 
realized in its perfection; that the law of develop- 
ment has not yet reached its climax, as we shall yet 
realize it more and more in the advance of Christian 
truth; yet government, as a restraint on individual 
passions, is a necessity, and its existence is based on 
Divine benevolence. It looks to human welfare. 
There underlies it the great law of love. It is not 
the property of those who administer it; it is in- 
tended solely for the good of those who live under it. 
Based on this benevolent provision for human happi- 
ness, it will be easy to explain, in the right place, the 
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only instances in which disobedience or revolution 
are to be justified on Christian principles. 

So many are the occasions on which individuals 
dislike the persons or the measures of those who ad- 
minister government, that the habit has acquired 
great prevalence, which the New Testament specific- 
ally rebukes, ‘‘ speaking evil of dignities.” Men talk 
flippantly, slightingly, of government, until they lose 
out of mind the benign idea which the word imports. 
It seems to them a kind of unclean necessity which 
is to be tolerated, instead of a Divine blessing which 
ought ever to be regarded with loyalty, with honor, 
with respect, and with obedience. If this was the 
teaching of inspiration in reference to pagan, impe- 
rial, and despotic governments, how much more per- 
tinent and proper is the principle now that Chris- 
tianity has gradually infused so much of her own 
spirit of justice, and liberty, and love into the civil 
power, securing to us a government of consrrru- 
TIONAL LAW! 

Constitutional law—the voluntary compact of in- 
telligent freemen, representing a new style and de- 
velopment of educated humanity, improving, as they 
have thought, on other methods of government, with 
prescribed forms for yet further improvement—for 
change when change is needed, for redress when 
wrong prevails! Constitutional law! what mortal 
can the ineffable blessings which are in- 
cluded within those two words? We have enjoyed 
the light and the warmth of the great sun so long 
that we pause not to consider our indebtedness to the 
glorious orb. Consider what occurred in the silence 
and darkness of the past night. A vast and hetero- 
geneous population laid down and slept in peace and 
safety. Gentle women, young and tender children, 
without one thought of fear, with not so much as 
one apprehension of peril, committed themselves to 
the oblivion of sleep. It was not because there were 
no elements of evil and danger proximate to their 
persons. Did it never occur to you, when your eyes 
were held waking in the hours of the night, what 
terrific powers of mischief were congregated in the 
purlieus of this very city, ready, like blood-hounds 
from the slip, to spread carnage and woe throughout 
the land? And what, under God, is the only thing 
that holds them in restraint? That invisible thing 
which we call law—that very thing, constitutional 
government, which the word of Christ bids us rev- 
erence and obey as the very wing of God. 

Such being the idea of government—so needful, 
so benignant, justifying its claims to be designated 
as the ordinance of God—the duty of every citizen 
is to regard it with all honor and loyalty. Let it not 
be spoken of disparagingly. Let no man trifle with 
it, or count it a vain thing, or “ despise” it. 

That terrible disaster which, a few months ago, 
appalled so many hearts—the falling of a crowded 
edifice—ruin, flames, and death—offers but a faint 
image of what a continent would suffer if constitu- 
tional government should topple over, and there 
were no power but that of individual will and pas- 
sion. 

In this general requirement of obedience to the 
civil power the New Testament specifies several 
things—such as the payment of tribute, the render- 
ing on our part of all things necessary to the suste- 
nance of government. Some would consider it a 
feat of cleverness to defraud the post-office, the cus- 
tom-house, or any other department of government, 
who would shrink from dealing unjustly with an in- 
dividual. Not to be prolix in the specification of 
the several acts which are enjoined by Christian 











duty in this relation, they may be summarily ex- 
pressed in one word, a good and great word, LoyaL- 
tTy—that combination of fidelity with respect which 
expresses the high estimate which we place on the 
ruling power, as God’s ordinance for our protection. 
Our Divine Lord paid tribute to the Roman govern- 
or. How easy would it have been for him, having 
declared that the children were free, to have dis- 
puted the right of a foreign power to exact tribute, 
and to have kindled a spirit of mutiny throughout 
dudea, which would have accomplished no good, but 
boundless suffering and mischief! Who that has 
read the Acts of the Apostles with a careful eye has 
failed to notice the dignified courtesy of the Apostle 
Paul in the presence of the civil magistracy ? When 
arraigned before them, he did not question nor resist 
their jurisdiction, but his speech and manner evinced 
his respect for the ruling power. He appealed his 
own case by the proper process, even to a heathen 
emperor. So strong was his sentiment of loyalty 
that he, in words the pertinency of which is not ob- 
solete in our day, declares, ‘‘ If any man teach other- 
wise, he is proud, a fool, knowing nothing, but doting 
about questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh 
envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse dis- 
putings of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of 
the truth.” 

We are accustomed to smile at the grotesque cus- 
toms of the Chinese in the administration of govern- 
ment. But those requirements of court etiquette 
which seem to us Occidentals so absurd, and which 
thus far have succeeded in keeping aloof the proud- 
est nations of European civilization more effectually 
than would any wall of masonry—these, at which 
the ignorant and superficial laugh, lay bare the prin- 
ciple which lies as the foundation of that immense 
empire, and has given such amazing strength to the 
government of one-third of the human family. No 
man is qualified to judge of Oriental life who does 
not know that this primal, fundamental law is re- 
spectful subordination. The authority of father is 
supreme. Filial disobedience is a capital crime. 
Their gods are their deified ancestors; and so com- 
plete and thorough is their sense of graduated re- 
spect for authority, that no number or degree of bow- 
ings, kneelings, or prostrations can adequately ex- 
press their reverent deference to the supreme power. 
We have much to learn from these Oriental cus- 
toms, which to the unthinking afford simply mate- 
rial for merriment. The foundations of human so- 
ciety are laid by the Almighty in the first command- 
ment of the second table of the law, ‘‘ Honor thy fa- 
ther and thy mother”—that is, the subordination of 
self to the first being we meet on the shores of time, 
which will express itself in proper forms and man- 
ners in all other relations of existence. Precisely 
here is our national weakness and peril. Eve 
thing about us even in childhood tends to foster in- 
dependence and self-assertion, and this to a degree 
which, if it were not so unlovely and terrific, would 
provoke a smile. Very little reverence have we in 
our national character. And this is the more to be 
regretted, since in the progress of Christian civiliza- 
tion our form of government is the creation of intel- 
ligent preference, and a self-governed people should 
never fail in the sentiment of respect and loyalty, 
which is a better strength and protection to our insti- 
tutions than standing armies. The greatest danger 
that menaces us consists in the spirit of self-asser- 
tion, which would protrude the individual will above 
and beyond those legal forms which are God's ordi- 
nance for general security and peace. 
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On this part of our subject we will not enlarge. | lieves in the supremacy of that Being by whom 


The example and words of Christ and his apostles 
instruct us unmistakably as to this first duty of ev- 


Kings rule—the author of all government. The 
only thing which admits of question is, whether 


ery citizen to think, speak, and act in reference to | this or that measure is the will of God—a question 


civil government with loyalty, obedience, and grat- 
itude, as, in divine appointment, a benignant neces- 
sity for the preservation of life, and property, and 
order. 

We pass now to another part of our subject. Ad- 
mitting the Divine sanction of government, and ap- 
proving all things whatsoever which . government 
decrees and executes, are different things. 

To affirm that no such thing as disobedience to 
civil government is justifiable, and compatible with 
Christian principles, is to censure indiscriminately 
all those reforms and revolutions which have deliv- 
ered nations from tyranny, given security to liberty, 
and advanced the civilization of the world to its 
present hopefulness. On the one hand, we read 
that he “who resisteth the power resisteth God,” 
for ‘‘ the powers that be are ordained of God ;” and, 
on the other hand, we have the conduct and teach- 
ings of the apostles themselves, who refused obedi- 
ence to the magistracy in certain cases, holding 
themselves ready, meekly and patiently, to bear 
the consequences. Wherein lies the consistency ? 

Human government being a Divine ordinance, in- 
stituted for human welfare, we are justified in with- 
holding our obedience whenever this government 
requires of us what is opposed to the explicit and 
positive commandments of God ; or when it is made 
to appear that, according to the law of love, which 
underlies the necessity of all government, such dis- 
obedience will better promote that general welfare 
which is the object and end of all government. The 
latter refers, as is evident, not so much to the resist- 
ance of individuals, as to that combination of num- 
bers, which describes what is generally understood 
by revolutionary action. 

The first case is that exemplified by the apostles 
themselves, when forbidden to preach the gospel. 
Here the edicts of magistracy were in direct antag- 
onism to the positive directions of their Divine Lord. 
He had given to them this explicit commandment: 
**Go and preach my gospel to every creature.” Their 
duty was not an inference from general principles, a 
deduction of their own, through any process of rea- 
soning ; it was expressed in such definite terms as 
to allow no possible evasion. Such a conflict was 
there between the requirement of Christ and the in- 
terdict of man, that they were compelled to a de- 
cision between the two. That decision commends 
itself to all reason and religion: ‘‘ Whether it is 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto Ged rath- 
er than unto man, judge ye.” They could not do 
otherwise than follow the highest of all laws, the 
specific direction of their Divine Master. The will 
of God is the supreme law of all human obligation. 
There can be no difference of opinion among relig- 
ious men on that point. They knew for a certainty 
what the will of God was; and so they knew of a 
certainty what their duty was. There is no room 
for debate, for indecision, for regard for consequences, 
when once we are in possession of the explicit com- 
mandment of God. Sometimes great words are band- 
ied about in political circles till they are soiled by 
irreverent associations, and then, according to that 
fine saying of Lord Bacon, “like a Tartar’s bow, 
they shoot backward, and mightily entangle the 
judgment of those who use them.” That there is 
a law higher than any act or ordinance of civil gov- 
ernment admits of no question on his part who be- 





not to be assumed but ‘proved. Let no mistake in- 
trude into this chapter of Christian ethics. When 
the youthful Daniel, in the Court of Babylon, was 
commanded by the King not to pray to his God, he 
went into his chamber—he who was so loyal and 
obedient on other occasions—and opening his win- 
dows wide, that his decision might be known, three 
times a day knelt and prayed to the God that made 
him. His justification was, that God had com- 
manded him to pray, and never to bow the knee to 
any idol; and there was no room for vacillation. 
Precisely the same was the position of Peter and 
John before the Sanhedrim. The direction of Christ 
was so explicit, so authoritative, that no inferior 
direction could turn them aside. Let us but know, 
in any case, what the will of God is, and we too 
would do it, even if it carried us, like Daniel, into 
the lion’s den, or, as the apostles, to their glorious 
martyrdom. But mark! When we take our posi- 
tion on this ground, as did these model men on great 
occasions, we must be sure that we have the will 
of God authorizing that particular act in terms ex- 
plicit, positive, and indubitable as those which were 
given to Daniel and the.apostles. We must be es- 
pecially careful not to assert and assume that our 
personal opinion, or our personal preferences, our 
intuition, our reason, our conscience, are the expo- 
sition of God’s will, unless we can appeal to the very 
letter of his commandment prescribing the very act. 
It is a poor renown to make one’s self a martyr by 
mistake. When heathen despotisms required be- 
lievers to renounce and forswear the name of Christ, 
they calmly and resolutely refused to deny Him who 
had required them to believe and confess Him ; and 
so they said to the magistrates, before whom they 
had walked so meekly, so peaceably, ‘We have 
considered our course, taken our ground, and we 
will not deny Jesus, the Son of God. We have no 
intention to raise a sedition, we will not raise a hand 
to resist your edict by violence, but if you persist in 
the requirement that we should deny our Master, we 
are ready to meet the consequences.” Show a Chris- 
tian man at any time that he must choose between 
obedience to the civil power and the positive direc- 
tion of the Almighty, such as that which prescribes 
prayer or the confession of Jesus, and his course is 
plain. But before any man can enter this high plea 
as an excuse for disobedience—‘‘ We ought to obey 
God rather than man”—it is for him to show unmis- 
takably that the commandment of God requires that 
act. A common sophistry by which individuals and 
communities have frequently been misled is to as- 
sume that certain opinions and courses are the will 
of God, and this without any proof; and then as- 
sert, in their behalf, all the authority of a divine 
edict. 

We proceed now into a broader domain. It is ad- 
mitted that the specific requirements and interdicts 
of God, such as those now referred to, in primitive 
martyrdoms are comparatively few in number. God 
does not govern men by innumerable statutes, like 
those of human legislation—a specific requirement 
for every supposable case. He gives us principles, 
great Christian principles; and our effort should be 
to educate ourselves, by exercising our judgment in 
putting them in practice in all the changing experi- 
ence of life. 

There have been, and there may be, acts of disobe- 
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dience to civil government, and revolution of the | we address candid and honest minds, with no dispo- 
same, in the absence of a specific Divine direction, | sition to pervert. The general welfare being, under 
which, nevertheless, may be justified on Christian | God, the object of government, that government, 


principles, as there have been other acts of disobe- | 
dience, and sedition, and revolutionary resistance 


notwithstanding incidental evils, is to be sustained 
and obeyed, until it is evident that the general good 


which can not be so explained and defended. What | will be better promoted by its disruption than by its 


is the ethical law which should be our guide and au- | continuance. 


thority in these questionable cases ? 
an easy and accurate statement. 


Here you will bear in mind the dis- 


It admits of | tinction between the resistance of individuals and 


that of organized numbers, representing a commu- 


We start with the fundamental, rudimental truth, | nity itself. 


that government is a benignant ordinance, under the 
law of divine love for human ‘welfare. 


That being the case, we are not authorized to dis- | cases. 


Such, as we believe, is the Christian law. Men 
may be mistaken in their judgment in particular 
But the ordinances of God do not pause to 


solve, disobey, or overturn it because of evils which | save individuals from the consequence of their mis- 


are incidental and subordinate. 
tain to every thing human. 
fections, but evils, wrongs, mischiefs, oppressions 
existed in and under the Roman Government in the 


Imperfections per- | takes. 
We do not say imper- | 


| 
| 


time of Christ and his apostles; but those were so | 


much fewer and smaller than the evils which would | 
have flowed from the disruption of all government, 
and its fracture into heterogeneous, incongruous 
parts, that they were to be tolerated for the sake of 


and Christian love should work their correction. | 
Surely Christ and his apostles did not look with 
complacency or indifference on the oppressions and 
the wrongs of Roman imperialism. Nevertheless, 
you will not find in the sayings of the former, or in 
the writings of the latter, one word which looks like 
counseling an assault upon the dominant power— 
not one word. The tares, says Christ, are not im- 
mediately to be pulled up, lest the wheat be pulled 
up with them. You would not kill a man to get 
rid of a cancer on his face. The greater good, not- 
withstanding the lesser evil. Such is the Christian 
law, exemplified in the conduct and inculcated in 
the doctrine of Christ, while he planted in the heart 
of the world those new forces which, working like 
leaven, were destined, after long patience, to acquire 
ascendency. Such is the principle according to 
which God administers his own government in the 
world. Evils enough exist to excite our wonder 
and elicit our tears. But God does not burn up the 
world, and create another which is perfect, for the 
sake of exterminating the evils pertaining to this, 
which are incidental to the ultimate intentions of 
His benevolence. Admit the evils, manifold and 
vast, pertaining to any form of civil government 


Do men know the meaning of their words 
when they speak of secessions and revolutions, the 
disturbance and dissolution of that power w hich i is 
our common guardian? We ought to value our 
civil and religious liberties, when we remember at 
how great a price they-have been purchased. There 
| are times when sufferings, hardships, battles, and 
bloodshed, those inevitable attendants on revolution, 


| are wisely incurred for the sake of the greater good 
a greater good, until such time as Christian truth | 





they are sure to obtain. They are a resort, but the 
last resort, of absolute necessity —a resort justified 
by Christian ethics, not when adopted by whim, 

caprice, passion, ambition, or willfulness, but only 
when the case is made out to calm intelligence, to 
reason, looking before and after—that the ulterior 
good of all is so sure to be promoted, that benevo- 
lence itself is ready to pay the price of intermediate 
suffering. He who plants himself on this ground 
must hold himself ready, of course, to bear, even 
unto death, the consequences of his conviction. 
Whether he judges wisely in the premises or not, is 
the main fact. That will be decided by the neces- 
sities of the case, the common reason of mankind, 
and the issues of Providence. Whether his conduct 
can be vindicated by Christian wisdom and Chris- 
tian love, or whether it is condemned by the same, 
makes the precise difference between the Apostle 
Paul and Don Quixote; between the Christian mar- 
tyr who braves fire and torture in testimony of his 
sagacious fidelity to truth and duty and the fanatic 
who scatters abroad fire-brands, arrows, and death, 

with no possibility of good. Just that makes the 
distinction between the great men, whose names are 
on the lips of grateful liberty and religion, and the 
crazy-brain and ‘he fool; between the old Puritan 


or constitutional law—the ethics of the New Testa- | of England, brave, wise, praying, making sacrifice 
ment will not sanction any measure which looks at | of all which his heart held dear, for God and liberty 


the breaking up or revolutionizing the government, 
until it appears that the evil is so general and in- 
curable as to outweigh all the advantages and bene- 
fits which are d by the conti e of that 
government, or until it, appears that such disobe- 
dience, disruption, or revolution will result in a 
greater amount of that welfare of all concerned 
which is the specific object of all government. Talk 
of doing right without regard to consequences! The 
very question in the case before us is, What is right ? 
That question is not to be answered by your intui- 
tion, your sentiment, your blind and rash impulses. 
When we have a specific command of God to direct 
us, we know what is right, come what may ; but in 
cases where ng positive direction from God is given 
us, we would like to know whether the weighing 
of consequences is not »ne act of that religious love 
which seeks the general good, in accordance with 
the example and the doctrine of the Son of God. 
Such language as this may easily be perverted by 
any one so disposed ; but we take it for granted that 











(as Jephthah sacrificed his own daughter), trailing 
in the dust the royal banners of England, proud 
with Norman heraldry, displacing one government 
by another which was better, and all those émeutes, 
and seditions, and commotions, of which history can 
furnish so many—born of mistake, of ambition, of 
crime—the insurrection of Daniel Shay, the forays 
of the filibuster, and the raid at Harper’s Ferry. 
Rules can not be given for revolution. Since re- 
sistance and revolution are allowable only at the last 
necessity, it follows that no rule but the general one 
will apply. If the evil complained of be of lesser 
moment, then it is to be borne with patience rather 
than to endanger all those interests involved in the 
vast, tremendous struggle of a revolution. But if 
the evil be mortal—so general, so complete, so over- 
powering—as to dissolve the very life of the State 
by destroying all the benefits the State should secure, 
then, and then only, all other efforts having failed, 
Christian benevolence puts forth her gentle hand 
and points to the last resort. But a Christian citi- 
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zen never can be a seditionist. No one should re- 
spect every ordinance of government more than he. 
If a law be enacted which the dictates of his con- 
science compel him to disobey, then must he meek- 
iy bear the consequences. If the question changes 
to this, as it must, ‘‘ Was my conscience right in 
the premises?” to prove that it was he must show 
that it is enjoined and sanctioned by the Supreme; 
or in the absence of a positive Divine statute, that 
the act of disobedience was the wisest, the best, be- 
cause the necessary means of securing that common 
good, which is the object and intention of all govern- 
ment. Till that is demonstrated, in accordance 
with the law of love, the conscience that prompts to 
commotion and disobedience, in any latitude for any 
cause, is as truly at fault as was that of Saul when 
ou his way to Damascus. 

Other duties to civil government await our con- 
sideration too grave to receive justice in the closing 
paragraphs of this article. Let us group them in a 
few words. 

Daties are incumbent on us in this relation which 
had no existence in the days of Roman imperialism. 
Through the leavening process of Christianity modi- 
fying all the thoughts and customs of society, the 
world at length has reached a form of government 
which is constituted by a free and intelligent people 
for themselves. The theory which prevailed for 
centuries, even subsequent to the Christian era, was 
that kings alone governed by a divine right. This 
text from the Epistle to the Romans—‘‘ They that re- 
sist shall receive to themselves damnation”—the pre- 
cise meaning of which is, they shall incur guilt, 
and so merit punishment, was one of the famous 
mandamus texts of the Stuarts. We could occupy 
pages simply with reciting the names of books writ- 
ten in the interest of hereditary monarchies, like 
that of Sir Robert Filmer, the sole object of which 
is to prove that kings alone rule in accordance with 
the jus divinum. With the explanation which we 
have given of government as the ordinance of God, 
we must believe in the Divine right of presidents, 
governors, mayors, justices, and police-officers quite 
as much. But these changes in the form of the 
ruling power do not lessen its necessity nor its 
sanction, but rather increase them. The seat of re- 
sponsibility is changed from the one to the many— 
not destroyed. The principle of our government is, 
the least restraint upon individual educated liberty 
which is consistent with public order and security. 
If that restraint is not imposed by arbitrary force, 
then it must be by the citizen himself. This, then, 
is our national theory—not the absence of restraint 
(for this would be flaming fire), but the restraint 


. . . | 
imposed in another way, even by the citizen on | 


himself. The only security of a republic, therefore, | 
is in the intelligence and virtue of a self-governed 
community. Lest liberty, then, should run into li- 
centiousness which shall consume the entire fabric, 
this self-imposed restraint should be obeyed with 
the quickest instinct and most decided purpose. 
Just this is all that stands as a breakwater between 
us and the raging waves of the sea. It follows, 


therefore, that every citizen should be vigilant in re- | 


gard to all that relates to the welfare of his country. 
It is not merely his right, but his duty, to form and | 
express his own opinion in all legitimate methods | 
concerning any thing and every thing which threat- | 
ens evil to the power which protects us. That citi- 
zen is derelict in duty who refuses to do his part in | 
the election of proper persons to administer the gov- 
ernment, which is not less the ordinance of God be- 


cause created by the people. The apathy of good 
men in this province is a great peril. So many 
have been active therein from ambitious, selfish, 
partisan ends, that multitudes, in disgust, leave 
their own duty unperformed. Who, then, shall 
perform them in their stead? If good, intelligent, 
independent, virtuous, Christian citizens do not ex- 
ecute their trust and responsibility in eleoting good 
and honest men to office, and calling them to ac- 
count for their representative conduct, then indeed 
the foundation has fallen out from our Republic, and 
our government is a failure. The theory of our 
government is certainly admirable. Its practical 
operation and perpetuity depend on this contingen- 
cy—whether there shall be intelligence and virtue 
enough to furnish the basis for the play of the whole 
mechanism. We do not intend to speak despond- 
ingly. Neither patriotism nor religion would allow 
the habit. But it is well that the peril which men- 
aces us should be under our eye. If the town-clerk 
of Ephesus was right in advising the crowd in the 
theatre to refer matters to legal authorities, where 
beneath the firmament is our security, if not in the 
constitutional powers which alone can redress wrong 
and protect the good? Our fear is not because of 
mere excitement on any subject, but it is because 
the moral tone of the country is too low. It is be- 
cause there is so much of false reasoning in ethics, 
and so much of bad temper taking the form of malig- 
nant passion, of selfish greed, and angry willfulness, 
We have no apprehension from what men will do 
thoughtfully and deliberately, but only from the 
flames which may be kindled by madness. There 
is no evil among us from which we would appre- 
hend danger, if it only were faced by a Christian 
temper. The Apostle Paul, a Christian citizen, 
under auspices very different from our own, coun- 
seled his fellow-Christians to pray for kings and all 
in authority, “that we may lead quiet and peace- 
able lives.” To secure this is the object of govern- 
ment. Ten thousand other things there are, in the 
interest of virtue and religion, which are not with- 
in the province of government at all. The exhort- 
ation is, that we should pray for all that are in au- 
thority, that we may lead quiet and peaceable lives. 
We have a vast deal of objurgation in regard to our 
rulers, but very little prayer. We have plenty of 





angry recrimination, of jealousy, of ambition, of 
| partisanship, filling the troubled air, but scarcely 
|any of that united w aiting on God which is the 
| offspring of a magnanimous spirit, and which the 
| New Testament prescribes as the duty of every 
Christian ciiizen. Our hope is less in legislation 
than in that dependence on God which implies duty, 

truth, love, kindness, meekness, patience, and w hat- 
ever else there may be hopeful afid Christian, which 
insures the order, stability, and peace of society. 

There nevercan be the higher good without the lower 
| and the lesser. Therefore Christianity begins with 
| that which is the highest of all—the rightful condi- 
| tion of the heart with God. Enthusiasm is a noble 
| quality. Fanaticism in Church or State always has 
in it an element of malignity. It would strike, and 
bite, and devour. Christianity lends her sanction 
| to nothing which is evil, but her mode of remov ing 
| evils is according to her own Divine process. ‘‘The 
| wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” 
Had this been the executive agent for good, what a 
| werfect world this would have been long ago! The 
) senius of Christianity is at once conservative and 
progressive. When Isaiah predicted the coming of 
| Christ, he described him as a compound of power and 
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gentleness, energy and mildness—his voice not being 
heard in the street, as a shouting man of war. His 
mighty renovations work still and safe as the air 
and light, encompassing the globe, and flowing into 
the wounds of every bruised reed. Give us this 
spirit of Jesus Christ, this spirit which includes and 
involves so much, that kingdom of God, which is 
love, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, and which 
will lead every citizen to desire and do just that 
which is the best that can be done—which, in the 
spirit of a large-iicarted faith and piety, oblivious of 
all personal ends, looks only to the highest welfare 
of the whole country—give us of this Christian spirit 
in largest measure, and there is not one cloud in our 
horizon from which danger is to be apprehended. 

Our appeal, therefore, is not to political zealots, 
not to partisans of any name or latitude, but to 
Christian citizens who love their country, their fel- 
low-men, and their God. We have not indulged in 
flights of patriotism, nor in eulogies of our form of 
government. In regard to this, we have held feel- 
ing in reserve, and confined ourselves to the simplest 
statement of what we believe to be Christian ethics 
in reference to the relation of the citizen to the civil 
government. We might remind ourselves what a 
procession of centuries—what a length of time, what 
a heavy price of pain, and cost of endurance, what 
martyrdoms, what conflicts, what patience—have 
been expended, to give to us that form of self-gov- 
ernment which is the legacy of our fathers. We 
might remind our readers what great hopes of the 
world are involved in our prosperity. But we for- 
bear. If we have given a truthful and honest in- 
terpretation of the New Testament teaching on this 
one subject, here weare content torest. The prayer 
which the Son of God has taught us, ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come,” makes good men always calm, always hope- 
ful. That desire uppermost in the soul, kindness, 
fidelity, patience, righteousness, and peace are sure 
to follow. And when this temper and law of Christ 
shall prevail, then are the august visions of prophecy 
realized ; the tabernacle of God shall be with men; 
nor shall there be any thing to hurt nor molest in all 
His holy mountain. 





Chitor’s Easy Chair. 
VERY body who has passed the summer at Len- 
ox (don’t all speak at once!) remembers the ro- 
mantic mountain road to the Shaker village at Leb- 
anon. It is a drive of only eight or nine miles—just 
far enough for a pleasant afternoon excursion in 
summer, when the days are long—just far enough 
to come loitering homeward in the golden twilight 
which baptizes thé heart in sacred peace—just far 
enough for the busy sun to tuck himself up with his 
purple clouds in the west, and leave the world to 
moonlight and to lovers, before the wagon or the 
horse stops at the tavern (is it a tavern still, or a 
hotel ?), and there is dismounting and disrobing, and 
redness of cheeks and fluttering of hearts, perhaps— 
because? Because we have been to the Shakers. 
Ask any of the red-cheeked damsels whom you see 
80 gayly flitting d to the chamber, so rustling- 
ly descending to the dining-room, if it be not so— 
“Mary, how red your cheeks are!” 
“Oh yes, dear aunt. We have been to the Shak- 
ers.” 
Yes—but lately the Easy Chair went to the Shak- 
ers in winter. You know there are so many mean 
Stories told by the world’s people about the cleanly, 








quiet disciples of Mother Ann Lee. If you find their 
shops and front entries so clean, says Skepticism, 
with an insolent sneer, supp you look into the 
kitchen and bedroom! Suppose you peep into places 
where they never allow any body to peep, and see 
how you like that! How perfectly typical this re- 
mark is of the character of that old woman Grundy! 
If every thing she sees is comely and pleasant, she 
sniffs and insinuates—‘‘ Oh yes; but how is it where 
you don’t see?” How is it where we don’t see, you 
demoralizing old woman! Why, it is ten thousand 
times purer and sweeter than your heart, into which 
we can not see. ‘‘ Because she has none,” whis- 
pers Agnes Lamb, as we knock at the door of the 
‘* Office” on a soft February afternoon. 

Do you know Agnes Lamb? Do you know any 
of the family? If you do not, how happy you are 
going to be some day! If you do, you know what 
those clear, calm, deep-hearted, blue days of June 
mean—days that seem to be brooding over you, and 
appealing to you dumbly as if they had something 
so sweet tosay. Ofcourse they have. They want 
to say Agnes Lamb. And they do say it when you 
know her. 

A great many girls I know would like to have 
been Rachel, or Queen Elizabeth, or even Grisi; but 
they are the kind of girl who give their words of 
praise to Agnes Lamb as if they were giving her 
alms or cold victuals. Fancy the Princess who dines 
daily on ambrosia being summoned into old Gunny- 
bags’s kitchen, and told by Selina Gunnybags to eat 
the broken pieces of family mutton. That is what 
I always think of when I hear Selina speaking of 
Agnes Lamb. She is one of the people who seem to 
live in the House Beautiful, and occupy one of the 
chambers looking to the south. 

But here we are, knocking at the door of the great, 
clean, ugly house, opposite the clean, large church, 
and with the word “Office” upon the sign above. 

Have you ever been to the Shakers? That is the 
form in which the question is always asked—the 
word visit being understood. If you have not, you 
hardly know what absolute cleanliness is. Every 
thing is perfectly plain, but it shines with neatness. 
There are every where the signs of incessant scrub- 
bing; but who ever saw a Shaker scrubbing? They 
must do it very early in the morning, when the 
world’s people are fast asleep, and can not pop in 
upon them. The entry, into which we stepped, al- 
though the roads were full of soft February mud, 
was unexceptionably tidy. Directly behind the 
door was a white marble sink, mutely inviting us 
to wash our hands, or at least, by suggesting water, 
hinting at carefulness. But the burnished spotless- 
ness of the wood and paint did that. Before the 
doors of the rooms there were the trim Shaker mats, 
but no carpet of any kind. In the office the only 
furniture were some chairs, made by the society, 
straight backed, with plaited straw seats, sometimes 
with a Shaker cushion of the same workmanship as 
the mats, and very comfortable. A clean iron stove 
in the middle of the floor warmed the room. The 
walls were plain white plaster. Do you suppose 
Agnes Lamb looked for a mirror? No, indeed! And 
if she had she would not have found one. But there 
was something that seemed an equal vanity. What 
do you think it was that hung upon the wall? What 
is as vain as a mirror upon a Shaker wall? A copy 
of rhymes! Nothing less. There, in a black wood~ 
en frame, hung something in the guise of poetry. 
But it was only a hollow masquerade. It was a 
thyme in praise of punctuality, or some virtue of 
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that kind. While we were reading it, and survey- 
ing the comely room, ‘or cleanliness is always come- 
ly, an old Shaker came in, gray-haired, in a long 
homespun gray coat, and the broad-brimmed hat 
upon his head. He gave us a cheerful greeting ; 
said ‘‘ yee” for yes, and *‘ nay” for no, and ‘‘ surely” 
for indeed. He was benignly ascetic of aspect ; but 
somehow it was dispiriting to look at him. It seem- 
ed so hopeless to talk of any thing of current inter- 
est. What could he possibly know of a Speaker, or 
a dissolution of the Union, or of any question about 
which we world’s people were all quaking and quar- 
reling ? 

While we talked about the weather the door open- 
ed, and two of the sisters entered. Were they real- 
ly women? Are we all so befooled by clothes and 
habit? Here were two honest, capable, pretty wo- 
men, and your emotion was an uncontrollable sense 
of pity and laughter. Why should we pity them ? 
Why laugh at them? They wore perfectly scant 
skirts, that fell around them like a meal-bag, and 
Agnes Lamb had an ample circumference, and I 
knew, and every body knows, for we have all walk- 
ed in Broadway, and have seen the cages hanging in 
the doors of shops—I knew that under it all there 
was a structure of steel, and whalebone, and can- 
vas, and an enormous and intricate machinery (did 
you ever watch a shop-boy folding one of them ?) 
to produce that generous fullness. Was there any 
thing more essentially ridiculous in the simple scant 
skirt of the Shakers than in the mysterious cage in 
which Agnes Lamb was imprisoned? Is it not cu- 
rious to reflect that every lovely lady who drives 
over from Lenox and returns, as aforesaid, probably 
laughs at the ‘‘scrimpiness” of the Shaker skirts 
just in the degree of the fullness of herown? The 
larger the hoop the louder the laugh. Then I ob- 
served that the material of the Shaker dress was 
substantial, though homely, and that the dresses 
were spotlessly clean. The dress of Agnes Lamb 
was silk, of exquisite hue, and of modest taste in the 
style, and of equal spotlessness. But why are plain 
linsey-woolsey stuffs more ludicrous than silks? The 
severest Quaker handkerchief for the neck, and mus- 
lin caps of the straitest sect for the head, completed 
the costume of the Shaker women. How we smiled 
at the prim neckerchief and at the trim cap! And 
yet we see old Mrs. Gunnybags nodding about with 
Marabout feathers in her hair, and Selina with strips 
of lace and streamers of bright ribbon, and we do not 
laugh in the least—no more than when we used to 
hear old Doctor Doldrum’s sermons on Mammon- 
worship—the Doctor*having worn out his life in 
raising the wind for all his enterprises. 

So it must be that we are befooled by fashion, 
after all. For will any philosopher dare to assert 
and defend the thesis that a dress based upon hoops 
is essentially more beautiful than one founded upon 
nothing in particular? The test is always at hand. 
Let Selina Gunnybags wear to the next ball the dress 
her grandmother was married in. The whole room 
would roar. Then let her lay away the most ex- 
quisite success among all her dresses of this winter 
for her grand-daughter to wear some fifty years 
hence, and it will produce the same roar from the 
crowded ball-rooms of 1910. 

I said as much to Agnes Lamb, who immediately 
asked me how I should like to see her dressed in the 
Shaker style. Frankly, I should not like it. For 
I am not denying that there is a profound power in 
fashion. Habit—why, it is our tyrant of tyrants! 
Do you remember those coal-scuttle bonnets? They 
Vor. XX.—No. 119.—Y x 


were worn not so very, very long ago. You had to 
look for the pretty face at the bottom of them, as 
the poets used to look for trugh in a well. Who 
would wish his sister to wear one now? Yet they 
kept the sun out of the eyes—and the sons too, some- 
times, perhaps. 

No, I do not say I should like to see Agnes in the 
skirts of these good sisters. And yet at afancy ball, 
if Agnes Lamb went as a Shakeress, I do believe she 
would be a greater belle than ever. 

The good sisters led the way into the shop, saying 
that they did not keep it warmed in winter, so few 
strangers came that way. We entered the room, 
which was perfumed with extracts and wood-work. 
It was all in confusion; but there were the nests of 
boxes, and the delicate baskets, and the white table- 
mats, and the yellow silk-winders, and the floor- 
mats, and rocking-chairs, and the very ugly and 
probably inconvenient, but immaculate, little work- 
stands, upon which, as destitute of every xsthetic 
charm, the good, scant-skirted sisters seemed espe- 
cially to doat. We looked at them all; and the 
kindly sister, whose face has been familiar at Leb- 
anon for twenty years or more, handed out every 
thing that they made, and promised to do what was 
not yet done to complete any chair or cushion that 
pleased Agnes’s fancy. There was a slight nasal 
cadence in the yee and nay of the sisters, but not 
marked enough to be disagreeable. And there was 
something of the woman yet smouldering in the 
ashes of renunciation in the way in which the youn- 
ger of the twain held up to me the work-stand and 
said, looking at Agnes (with whom I have only the 
most Platonic acquaintance), ‘‘ Thee wife would find 
it pretty!” But my nay was nay that time. 

After a little while they asked us up into the 
work-room to see a chair which was not quite com- 
pleted. It was a bedroom —although the little 
white curtain in the corner behind which the bed 
was turned up told no tales. The same clean little 
iron stove, the same white walls, and shining floor, 
and burnished doors were cheerful to behold. You 
could have eaten your dinner off the floor or any part 
of the house; and I stole a look out of the back win- 
dows as I sat, while Agnes talked about toweling, 
which they do not make any more. LFheu! eheu! 





The yard, or the grounds in the rear, were as well 
| swept and garnished as any other part of the region. 
| The steps and walls were regular and tidy. The 
barns were lofty and spacious. Every thing looked 
thrifty. There was none of that indescribably hepe- 
less and helpless litter and filth which are almost 
universal among farms and in country districts, and 
which are only a melancholy ignorance made evident 
to the eye. 

The day was passing, and we came down stairs 
again to the door. The sisters were eheerful. They 
talked pleasantly and smiled sweetly, and-although 
they had renounced love forever, they did not seem 
very envious of us who were rot yet saintly enough 
| for such renunciation. Their life must be poor in- 
deed. For they do not mingle with the world. They 
have no time nor taste fer study, nor is education 
fostered by the spirit of the society. The only books 
we saw were some dry-looking treatises in Shaker 
| theology. Instruction among them is limited to the 
branches most essential for trade. The Shakers 
| are held te be very shrewd, and the prices of their 

manufactures are very high. They are reputed good 
| neighbors ; sober, industrious,.domestic, regular, and 
| successful. They were putting up an immense barn, 
| which is to eost them twenty-five thousand dollars, 
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and they own vast tracts of the hills on the line of 
New York and Massachusetts. They also invest in 
Railroad stocks, and are generally wise in their gen- 
eration. Their expenses are never for luxuries. 
Their method of living is simple. They eat little 
animal food, but chiefly vegetables and fruits; and 
one of their settlements is always a cheerful object 
from its extreme neatness and air of thrift. The 
whole world seems dirty when you come away ; and 
if the neighboring farmers who smile at them would 
only emulate their care and cleanliness they would 
be happier and richer, and the country would be 
more attractive. 

But the number of Shakers is constantly decreas- 
ing. They are mainly recruited from the poor- 
houses, from which they take the children and mould 
them, telling them that if they venture beyond 
Shaker bounds the earth will yawn and swallow 
them. One little girl who had been instructed by 
them in this way, persuaded some of her companions 
to run with her to the edge of the domain, and there 
they sat looking and longing. The grass was as 
green, the woods waved as kindly, upon the distant 
fields as upon the chosen land. Somehow it seemed 
to them that it was more likely the straight sad 
men and women in the village would tell falsehoods 
than the woods and fields. 

‘“*T am willing to try it,” she said to her hesitating 
companions. 

‘*Oh, but we shall be swallowed up like naughty 
sinners !” murmured the little girls. 

**T am going,” she said, as she looked far away 
into the distance, as if she heard resistless voices 
calling her. ‘‘Good-by.” 

Away she went, skimming the ground, flying for 
liberty and life and love. The appalled children 
watched her, expecting to see the angry earth open 
and ingulf that swift sinner. But the earth seemed 
to grow elastic under her springing step and to help 
her to bound forward. Suddenly, with one impulse, 
the eager children sprang forward and followed after. 
Mother Ann Lee lost the tender younglings, but a 
wiser and greater mother found them. Let us hope 
that somewhere, in happy homes, they are them- 
selves mothers now, and are teaching such little girls 
as they once were, that the earth nowhere opens to 
ingulf children who are flying from so harsh and un- 
kindly a slander of nature and the heart as that 
which underlies the Shaker system. 

And yet Agnes Lamb insists—and do you suppose 
this Easy Chair gainsays her ?—that if Selina Gun- 
nybags had half the sweetness, simplicity, industry, 
cheerfulness, and neatness of either of the sisters we 
saw, Society would be much richer. That is doubt- 
less true; but then Selina is not Society. When I 
whispered this with a smile to my companion as we 
ascended slowly the mountain road, and saw the 
happy valley of Lebanon lying at our feet, with the 
sunset light streaming across it, and touching its 
church, the prettiest and most graceful country 
church I know any where, I say, as I whispered 
that Selina Gunnybags was not “Society,” what 
do you suppose Agnes Lamb answered ? 

She replied, ‘‘ Are you sure of that?” 





You may be sure I thought of that question when 
I recently received an invitation to dine, in the fol- 
lowing form : 

“Mr. Gunnybags requests the pleasure of the Easy 


Chair’s company at dinner on Thursday, February 30, at 
six o'clock.” 





An acceptance was promptly dispatched, and the | man. 


hour and the man arrived together at the stately 
mansion of Solomon Gunnybags. I had had a pair 
of gloves cleaned for the ; and had inked all 
the white seams in my old dress coat, for we Easy 
Chairs are not in the habit of dining in high society, 
and I was anxious to louk as presentable as possible. 
The servant who opened the door was certainly a 
very splendid person, and I felt a profound awe as I 
saw his smooth, white, semi-Berlin gloves. I was a 
little nervous and flustered, I suppose, for he looked 
at me as much as to say ‘‘ How the—the—the rats, 
did you get here ?” 

“Ts Mr. Gunnybags at home ?” said I. 

‘*Of course, Sir,” he replied, with well-bred con- 
tempt mingled with pity, so that I felt my four legs 
actually shaking. 

I was quite in a perspiration when J stepped into 
the library, where there was an earlier comer, a large 
man with a bald head and round eyes, stomach, and 
watch-seals. He was apparently sufficiently done 
on one side, for he was toasting the other, and stood 
directly before the fire. It seemed to me as I en- 
tered as if he were a large, round apple-dumpling, 
and ought to sputter. 

But he did not. He merely surveyed me with 
the great eyes, and said nothing. But when some- 
body else entered I learned from the conversation 
between them that it was to be a dinner of the 
choicest people. Upon which I again perspired 
freely. 

I suppose there were thousands of people who 
would have gladly exchanged places with me—not 
for the dinner, which was as good as cookery and 
money could make it—but for the company, which I 
suppose was also as good as tailors, mantua-makers, 
and money could make it. For when we were fairly 
seated I glanced around the table and contemplated 
the vhoice people. 

First, there was Solomon Gunnybags himself, an 
uneducated, shrewd, coarse, testy, rich man; who 
came to town when he was twelve years old, went 
into the mill, and had now ground himself out fine, 
so to say, at sixty. He had in his house every thing 
that money could buy. Opposite him sat his wife, 
a few years younger. She was a fat, easy, good- 
humored soul, uncertain in her grammar, but an af- 
fectionate mother—a kind of large nurse—a Cybele. 
Then there was Miss Selina, superbly swathed in 
silk, with many gems and exquisite lace. But when 
I spoke to her, she replied with such an air of—I 
don’t know what. It was not disdain. It rather 
seemed to imply that she had rather be spoken to 
by some one else. 

Well, the guests were, first, Mr. and Mrs. Absa- 
lom. He is enormously rich, and she is his wife. 
His fortune was left him by his uncle, and he de- 
votes himself to taking care of it. His uncle was a 
sailor and a miser. Mr. Absalom is a perfectly or- 
dinary man. If he were poor he would be a respect- 
able clerk somewhere. His wife is a quiet, religious 
woman, who gives largely to well-accredited chari- 
ties. Next, there was Mr. Fawn Groat and his wife. 
He is a shrewd, ignorant, mean snob. If I men- 
tioned his business you would say that I was per- 
sonal. Very well. You are right—he does sell mo- 
lasses; and the number of flies that he sticks with 
it is marvelous. His conversation is an affectation 
of what he supposes to be the talk of knowing men 
in England, as his life and dress are an imitation of 
theirs. He is profoundly ignorant of every thing— 
except molasses. His wife is an utterly silly wo- 
He despises her, of course, and does not try 
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to conceal his contempt. How can I describe weak- 
ness, absolute negation ? sight, and even Mrs. Colonel Yankee Doodle talks, 
And next, there were Colonel and Mrs. Yankee | in her highly burnished tone, of the Theodore Bot- 
Doodle. The family name is familiar to you, of | toms as if she were speaking of the Percys or the 
course. It is to all of us. The Yankee Doodles | Howards. 
have filled very conspicuous and important positions. There was also Reginald Raser, the lawyer—a 
But the Colonel never has and never could. He is | man of the best practice, but of the worst possible 
simply Colonel Yankee Doodle. He is a name—| principles. He was very devoted to Mrs. Colonel 
vor,ete. He reads the safe newspapers, and has oon Yankee Doodle, who listened and looked at him with 
extreme opinions. Indeed he has no opinions, her cold, polished, black eyes, knowing perfectly well 
mind, being hollow, merely reverberates and Jus | that Reginald was trying to earn the entrée of her 
other people’s opinions. He is on Mr. Absalom’s side | house. He knew that she knew it; but he also 
in every thing. His ‘‘ world” ig seated at this very | knew that he would carry his point. For he is very 
table. He has a fine fortune, a fine house, a fine | agreeable, very audacious, very ‘‘ knowing,” and pro- 
carriage, a fine wife, and gives fine entertainments. | fesses the principles which the lady considers to be 
He goes regularly to Saratoga and Newport, and has | the only respectable principles. Mrs. Yankee Doo- 
been to Europe, of course, two or three times. Lords | dle has no daughters, so she had no particular reason 
bring him letters from their bankers, and he gives \ to be unwilling that he should visit at her house. 
dinners to them, with a serene conviction that like | Reginald Raser takes it as he does other successes. 
always seeks like in this world, and therefore Lords | It is only another point in his game—a game in 
naturally gravitate toward the Yankee Doodles. His | which he has no especial interest, but which he sup- 
wife is a cold, handsome, fine woman. She married | poses that every body is playing, so he must play. In 
him because he was a Yankee Doodle. That is to | the nature of things ambition can never be satisfied. 
say, if he had not been one she would no more have | There is always something beyond. Alexander wept 
thought of marrying him than of marrying her fa- | for fresh worlds when he had conquered the old. No 
ther’s coachman. She also is of an old family: she | poet is happier in the applause of the world than in 
was a Tubbyhook. She dresses richly and well; | the private smile of the first woman to whom he 
is a strict housekeeper, and a disciplinarian in the | reads his verses. 
nursery ; has perfect aplomb in society ; smiles just| And, to balance Raser, there was Mary Medici— 
enough, and just in the right way; knows every | sharp, sour, and rich. No man ever dared to marry 
body’s position; understands whom to favor; has | her, although a great many had tried. Some rich 
learned the secret of keeping a secret and her com- | women are like easy chairs. Reginald Raser says, 
plexion; has no enthusiasms; is well read, floating | you have nothing to do but to sit down and be com- 
along with the general drift of literature and affairs ; | fortable. Others are like fires—they also make you 
never stays too late; commits no excesses; and is | comfortable, but you must look out for them. 
as well preserved as ‘grapes on ice. If she outliv es To balance Selina Gunnybags, there was little 
the Colonel her widowhood will be a study for its | Tom Bobby, who is a toady pure and simple. His 
correct costume and conduct. She knows perfectly | | special pleasure is to be every where, and know ev- 
well that Fawn Groat is a snob and his wife a fool. | ery body who is any body. He carries Mrs. Yankee 
Every time that Mrs. Gunnybags says, ‘‘I done a| Doodle’s shawls, and helps her to her carriage at 
very good thing yesterday,” she perceives it; but | Stewart’s. He is an innocent soul, living upon a 
Mrs. Gunnybags has no more idea of it than that | moderate income, and paying all his bills punctual- 
she herself has made a mistake. Do you ask why, | ly, and on good terms with the whole world. He 
in the name of common sense, Mrs. Yankee Doodle | bowed kindly to me—cleaned gloves and all—as if 
dines with such people? So do I—but she does. ai were in the habit of meeting me every day at 
Then we had the Theodore Bottoms. He was a| dinner. Nobody could speak an ill word of him. 
poor boy in New Hampshire, and went early into the | He lives in the ‘smile of society, but you might as 
“store” of Wimsquatta, the Indian name of the vil- | well try to pinch a mote in a sunbeam as to be sharp 
lage in which he was born. There he sold yards of | upon Tom Bobby. He disarms you at once. War 
tape and sticks of candy; and by regular ascension | respects women and children. 
arose from yards of calico to pieces, and from pieces s| Now what possible pleasure could there be in 
to cases, until, by steady thrift and industry, and by | meeting such a party? Of course, individually, 
keeping his very near-sighted eye toward “the mor- | this Easy Chair was only too glad once in a year to 
ally doubtful side of transactions—which swas the | get a good dinner. But wasn’t the price high? 
same as if he had been stone-blind on that side—he | For when you came to the point, what was it? 
acquired a handsome property. He owns real estate | Was it not money? There was no particular intel- 
now, and deals in matters of thousands of dollars; | ligence, or wit, or charm in those people. They 
but he has the old retail smirk and nervous shop | were not related to each other by any special sym- 
smile in his manner. He views wholesale transac- | pathy, or friendship, or affection of any kind. If 
tions from the retail point of view. He is hard and | they had not been rich, all of them, they would not 
parsimonious, and economizes not in a simple and | have been dining together; and not one of them had 
manly way, but in a cowardly manner, as if he had | any hearty enjoyment of the meeting. The week 
a habit of meanness. His wife, Mrs. Theodore Bot- | before they had all dined at Fawn Groat’s. The 
tom, was a cousin of the Tubbyhooks, and married | next week they would all dine at the Theodore Bot- 
Bottom because, upon the whole, he was the most | toms—the next at the Absaloms—and not get near- 
available person at a time when she did not dare ly as much fun out of it as a boy or girl from driv- 
to defer marriage any longer. She had the old | ing hoop between school and home., Take away 
family name of Goshen and the Tubbyhook connec- | Fawn Groat’s thirty thousand a year, and from all 
tion, which Theodore considered matrimonial capital | the others their incomes; let Mr. Absalom be pre- 
enough ; so they were married. They have never | | cisely the same heavy, dull, well-meaning man he 
quarreled. She cultivates all her friends and cuts | is, less his vast fortune, ‘and do you suppose Reginald 
all his: and in the incessant movement of the social Raser would want to dine with him? Do you be- 


waters his retail antecedents have sunk quite out of 
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lieve that even so sensible a man as Marchmont 
Quiver would be willing to pass a great dea] of his 
time in going to eat the dinners of such people, and 
asking them to eat his, as he does now—even speak- 
ing with a kind of pride of the fact that he dined 
yesterday at the Gunnybags, to meet the Groats, 
and is going to the Theodore Bottoms next week, to 
meet the Gorillas? 

Come now, honestly: is there any thing funnier 
among the Shakers than that? And do you won- 
der why I pondered that question of Agnes Lamb’s, 
whether Selina Gunnybags is not, after all, Society ? 

Poor ‘* Society!” how it catches it! How all we 
fellows in magazines, Easy Chairs and all (who, as 
you justly remark, are glad enough to go and see 
the people and eat the dinners that we abuse), from 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh down, how we do fire away 
at “Society!” And how well it stands it! How- 
ever, there is one comfort. It does not stand fire a 
bit better than we all do preaching. Think how 
the ministers exhort and denounce us! How they 
expose the sin and scarify the sinner every week! 
Well, do you find the net amount of sin reduced ? 
Brotherly love is the doctrine of Christianity. Self- 
ishness—called, delicately, self-interest—is the prac- 
tice of mankind. _ Is it less so in the individual case 
now than it was a hundred years ago, probably? If 
it be about the same thing, do you therefore argue 
that preaching is useless? This Easy Chair does 
not believe you do. For the fact certainly shows 
the toughness of sin quite as much as the weakness 
of preaching. And if it be so, it turns the edge of 
your sneer that Society stands the scorching pretty 
well. Do you therefore advise that the fires should 
be put out or the guns silenced? No, you do not. 
For you know that the pen of the writer is not half 
so sharp as the tongue of the speaker in drawing the 
outline of Fawn Groat, for instance. You might 
perhaps get his name out of print — but what are 
you going to do with conversation? The men, and 
a good many women, who smile upon Groat, and chat 
pleasantly with him, know that he is a vulgar snob, 
who is faithless to his wife, obsequious to every rich 
man in town, and with whom you would be very 
sorry to see your son intimate. 

Are we all in the same box? Are we all poor, 
miserable, halting sinners ? 

Amen! Amen! good friend, and therefore under 
these harmless names has the Easy Chair spoken of 
classes, not of persons: of traits, not of individuals : 
of tendencies to whose dangerous results we are all 
liable. But because we are all sinners, are we never 
to speak of sin? Because we are all weak, are we 
never to speak of the perils of weakness? Because 
we do love money, and our own interests, and the 
smile of Absalom, and the invitation of Mrs. Colonel 
Yankee Doodle, are we to hold our tongues, and 
play that they are really noble and worthy objects 
of desire? No, no. Let us turn to and paint Satan 
as he is, even when he is delicately booted and 
gloved, and see if it be not possible to put him under 
our feet. The world abounds with the noble and 
generous, with whom intercourse is really society, 
who may truly be companions of our best aspira- 
tions, whose lives, and words, and universal sym- 
pathy bid every man and woman, who is trying to 
be and not to seem, to help others as himself. God 
speed, friend, God speed! 





Ir is only fair that we should stretch a hand of 
friendly greeting to the new Magazine across the 
water—the Cornhill, of which the author of ‘‘ Lovel 





the Widower” (see the body of this number) is the 
editor, and which promises to be not only very cheap 
for an English periodical, but very excellent. It 
is of very comely appearance, and its contents, al- 
though not very many in a number, are well varied. 
There are stories, travels, poetry, literary essays, 
intelligent gossip about natural history, timely ar- 
ticles upon some matter of public interest, which 
admits a treatment that is not partisan. With this 
material, and an editorial chat at the end, the Corn- 
hill will hardly lag in the great race of periodical 
literature. It is evidently its purpose to avoid po- 
litical discussion, except in a general and allowable 
way. And that is perhaps the true policy of a 
Magazine. If the contributors wish to treat ques- 
tions upon which there are serious differences of 
opinion, there are always plenty of opportunities 
open to them. For surcly a writer is not always 
bound to say all he thinks upon every subject when- 
ever he writes. If he is discoursing of hen’s eggs, 
he is not held in honor to lay down his views of 
moral liberty. He may talk with his neighbor 
about a common pasture, and yet be entirely guilt- 
less—may he not ?—even if he say nothing about the 
candidate for assessor, in regard to whom they differ. 

Thackeray’s own views upon this subject are very 
plainly expressed in a letter to a contributor which 
commences the first nvmber of the magazine. ‘‘If 
we can only get people to tell what they know pret- 
ty briefly and good-humoredly and not in a manner 
obtrusively didactic, what a pleasant ordinary we 
may have, and how gladly folks will come toit..... 
There are points on which agreement is impossible, 
and on these we need not touch. At our social ta- 
ble we shall suppose the ladies and the children al- 
ways present: we shall not set rival politicians by 
the ears: we shall listen to every guest who has an 
apt word to say, and, I hope, induce clergymen of 
various denominations to say grace in their turn.” 

Such words as these are always timely and sensi- 
ble; and the Easy Chair commends them to the 
thoughtful consideration of all Magazine readers. 
For they state the precise “platform” of Harper's 
Monthly. It isa monthly feast to which we all sit 
down: some older, some younger: of ali denomina-~ 
tions in religion, of every party in politics; but the 
fare is wholesome, and of a kind for which nobody 
can have a distaste. Cheerful sketches of travel, 
vividly illustrated ; humorous tales; love stories ; 
novels; literary essays; bits of pleasant prosing and 
of pretty poetry ; a copious summary of events and 
kindly criticisms upon passing events and famous 
people; in fact, agreeable, well-bred, intelligent, 
racy conversation of the higher kind. Why! what 
kind of man is he who objects to this? What kind 
of things does he like? If he does not take great 
care he will be laughed away from the table by the 
whole company. 


—_—— 


Onur Foreign Bureau. 


ICKING dead lions is a congenial business for 
some critics: a late writer in the Daily News 

has fine game of this sort, and attacks it with a won- 
derful zest and intrepidity. He floors the late Lord 
Macauiay through a column anda half. The draw- 
back to his success in Parliament was, he says, ‘‘ his 
want of accuracy, and egpecially in the important 
matter of historical interpretation. If he ventured 
to illustrate his topic in his own way, by historical 
analogy, he was immediately checked by some clev- 
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er antagonist, who, three times out of four, showed 
that he had misread his authorities (!), or, more fre- 
quently, had left out some essential element, whose 
omission vitiated the whole statement or question.” 

‘¢For a moment the genuine reformers believed 
that they had gained the most eloquent man in 
Parliament to their cause; but it was not for long. 
They soon found how thoroughly deficient he was in 
moral earnestness, and how impressible when the 
interest or impulse of the hour set any particular 
view, or even principle, brightly before him.” 

Again he speaks of a later time “* when his health 
and spirits were declining, and his expectations be- 
gan to merge in consciousness of failure.” 

Of the “ Lays of Rome :” “ He was no poet, it 
was clear, though he had given us a book delightful 
to the unlearned.” Of his ‘‘ History :” ‘‘ The sober 
decision already awarded by time is that the work is 
not a history, and that it ought never to have been 
so called while the characters of real men were treat- 
ed with so little regard for truth.” Is this some 
mad Radical whose idols of the past Macaulay has 
broken down with his mace; or some aggrieved 
“of kin” to the Hon. Wilson Croker, who does not 
forget his flaying in the Edinburgh, when his bare 
hide was stretched upon the pages of the northern 
quarterly ; or has Macaulay inadvertently some- 
where spit upon this man, who now kicks so vigor- 
ously at the dead lion ? 

There are men, says Lord Bacon, “‘ scientie tan- 
quam angcli alati;” and there are men, too, ‘‘tan- 
quam serpentes qui humi reptant.” 

We are not disposed to idolize the rare, dead En- 
glishman (we had almost said Scotchman), or to de- 
clare his style the best of all possible styles, or his 
judgment the most unprejudiced of all possible 
judgments; yet the glow of his language, and 
the vigor of his thought, and the earnestness of 
his study, and the fullness of his life, make us in- 
dignant when we see literary vermin nibbling away 
at the gorgeous raiment he wore, and which we 
have a pride in cherishing. 





Poor Venice! Another Enid in faded silk: 
shall she see the killing of Earl Doorm ? 

When are we tired of hearing what the desolate 
city by the sea finds to kindle hope? And how 
eagerly we read the mournful story of her suffer- 
ings and her aspirations, succeeding, day after day, 
like the tides that ride over her acres of sedge, and 
make one mirror of placid calm—all the lagoon ; 
then fall away, and show the slimy rushes yielding, 
and slanting, and staggering against each other. 

We talk in these days of wide travel, as if all our 
readers had dreamed that sweet dream of Dickens 
(about Venice) in sober earnest ; as if their eyes had 





| 
| 


created, but which is no longer theirs. This is easy 
to write down, but not easy to appreciate. 

Broadway is a nice street, and enjoyable; but let 
Americans who rejoice in its splendor fancy every 
public building surmounted with the arms of Russia 
or Austria; Taylor’s and Th ’s and Delmonico’s 
overrun with a soldiery, talking strange language, 
and thrusting them from all the more enjoyable 
tables; let them fancy that every open show of re- 
sentment would be met by seizure and imprison- 
ment, every proud house upon the Avenue the lodg- 
ing-place of masters, their very language prostituted 
by hirelings into advocacy of the foreign tyranny 
(for weak Venetian publicists have fallen to bribes) ; 
let them fancy insult anu taxation doing their worst 
to break down courage and impoverish home, and 
they may form a remote idea of the present condi- 
tion of Venice. 

And they may further be in condition to read ap- 
preciatingly this letter from a friend there : 

‘Tt seemed worst a year ago; but the worst is not 
yet. God only knows where the worst lies! 

“The Fenice, which you remember redolent of a 
little lingering cheer (for the singers were Italian, 
and the music was Italian, and the sweetest faces 
around the circle were Italian faces), has been all the 
year closed and dull. The moneys we would have 
paid to lighten our death in life, by that tri-weekly 
burst of song and gayety, we have hoarded for the 
bitter fight which may be in store. Since Solferino 
and its inauspicious peace (for us) we have been a 
changed people. Through all past gloom a little 
hilarity (as you know, who have seen) has broken 
forth at intervals, to gladden the hearts of our chil- 
dren, if not ours. But we can summon it no longer. 
The foretaste of liberty we drank when Milan was 
rescued and the swift battles of Lombardy won has 
depraved our taste. Who, being hungry, can eat 
whip-syllabubs when they have snuffed the sir- 
loin? 

“Just now there has been an election—by the 
Municipal Council, numbering sixty—of three im- 
portant officers, nominated by Austrian influence ; 
and it will tell you how much our old names of 
honor have fallen from their pride when you find 
among the three a Count Bembo and a Count Zeno; 
the first an old employé of our oppressor, and the last 
a man of wealth, whose soul is measured by his pro- 
spective gains. 

“* Of the sixty municipal councilors thirty-five re- 
fused attendance or complicity on the night of con- 
firmation. They have since handed in their resig- 
nations. Threats of assassination against the ob- 
noxious officers have been placarded upon the walls. - 
The Austrian police has been active in their destruc- 
tion; but every morning found a new growth, re- 








scanned the soft blue horizon which hangs over the | peated by hundreds: ‘ Morte & Bembo! morte & chi 


Adriatic Sea until the towers touched them with 
their images—towers aslant—towers barbaric—tow- 
ers square as the brick and mortar of England— 
towers full of tales—towers of wondrous lightness, 
under whose archéd openings doves glide and float— 
towers pyramidal, that crown the rest, and stand 
in the blue, printed sharp against sea and sky. 
Well, you have not been there. Our talk then 
is idle. Yet in some book upon your shelves, in 
some picture of your port-folio, there must lie some 
crude presentment of what makes the sea-city the 
most wondrous of cities. There they are, the peo- 
ple who swim through their streets in boats! 
Every where, over them and round them, tokens 





| edict was issued. 
of a wealth and splendor which they or their fathers ' city squares full as before; but, of the sixty coun- 


accettera d’esser Podesti! non vogliomo podesta Aus- 
triaci!” 

‘‘ The consequence has been that the Podesta nom- 
inated under favor of Austria have asked permission 
of the august Emperor to decline the nomination. 
The Lieutenant-imperial, Bissingen, was furious at 
this, and immediately ordered a new convocation of 
the Municipal Council of Venice. The streets were 
filled with anxious talkers, and groups were gath- 


| ered upon the Place of St. Mark to watch those Vene- 


tians who should be ignoble enough’ to obey the 
summons. Nonecame. The police attributed the 
non-attendance to the rain; and a new Imperial 
The weather was beautiful, the 
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cilors, only eight made their appearance. Of these, 
three left before any show of organization; and the 
remaining five voted that, since the city wished no 
Podesta of their nomination, the Council would 
make none. 

‘*At present, therefore, Austria must govern 
through her own foreign instruments, and can not 
push her exactions under the cover of a municipal 
and native officer prostituted to her designs. Thus 
much, at least, of gain. 

‘*But what will westerners in England and in 
France, who speak hopefully of Austria, say to the 
New-Year’s speech of our Imperial lieutenant? As 
usual, he received the formal visit of the local au- 
thorities of Venetia. ‘I am charmed,’ he says, 
‘with your presence here; and feel persuaded that 
your intention is, in this way, to pay homage to our 
august Emperor, and to declare your fidelity to the 


| 


empire. Do not, gentlemen, allow yourselves to | 


entertain revolutionary illusions. His Majesty, with 
whom I have had the honor of a recent personal in- 
terview, expressed to me his resolve that Venetia 
should never be ceded, nor sold, nor separated in any 
manner whatever from his empire, so long as a single 
gun remained for its defense. 

‘** His Government will persevere in their present 
system, recognizing no need of change.’ 

“The time, however, when such language would 
have kindled indignation is gone. We know the 
spirit of our masters, and we bide our time. 

“The Opera long since was voted down ; and now 
the theatres are breaking one by one. Here and 
there some equivoque, counting against the Austrian, 
draws a crowded house and a round of rivas. Anold 
comedian of San Benedetto, taking his benefit not 
long since, made appeal to the generosity of his 
brother Venetians for aid to pay his way into Lom- 
bardy, and the appeal was listened to. Crowds 
came thronging to the ticket-office, paid for their 
places, and—true to their resolve to forego all gayety 
till the hated Austrian should go—left the house. 
The benefit was a bumper, but the audience con- 
sisted only of fifteen. 

“* Another incident will tell you how we stand. 
You know the Place of St. Mark, and what favor- 
ite promenade it has always been of a Sunday after- 
noon ; but by common agreement, latterly, so soon 
as the Austrian music has commenced, the lingering 
Jflaneurs of our dismal city have moved away, and 
passed over to the Quay of the Zattere. This is a 
pretty walk, you know, and looks out upon the broad 
Giudeca Canal. The Austrian officers, piqued at 
this, passed over last Sunday, in a company of fifty, 
their sabres clashing on the steps of the bridges, to 
share the Zattere promenade with the Venetian la- 
dies; but no sooner had they made their appear- 
ance than the crowd greeted them with a shower of 
hisses and taunts, before which they were compelled 
to retire.” 

When shall they retire in earnest? When shall 
Enid see the killing of Earl Doorm? 





THERE is something always pleasant in gossip 
about publishers, and their relations to their au- 
‘thors —pleasanter often than the relatioris them- 
selves. Yet on the French side the Channel there 
is good understanding between those who print and 
those who write. Only a little time gone and 
Thiers, and Guizot, and Houssaye, and scores of the 
others, gathered round the tomb of some honest 
man (whose name you would not know), who had 





so treated them the while as to make them his 
friends and mourners. Why not such friendships? 
Must partners in trade quarrel? Must the man who 
sails the ship maintain a sort of polite hostility 
against the furnisher of the cargo? Are not the in- 
terests kindred? Are the publishers niggards? Yet 
how many among them, going to market with their 
last show-bill (we mean their grave-stone), is at- 
tended by a great company of mourning authors 
whom they have befriended? Will you count such 
for us on your fingers? Could there be any more 
natural bond of interest and attachment? On one 
side, capital and experience to give rare thoughts and 
fancies publicity ; and on the other, hopeful workers 
of such thoughts and fancies eager for publicity. 

All this is suggested by certain gossipy accounts, 
latterly appearing in a London journal, of the old 
publishing house of John Murray. We take from 
them this pleasant notice of certain celebrities who 
used to meet in Albemarle Street, and who did honor 
to the sagacity of the publisher. 

“‘It was there, through John Murray’s interven- 
tion, and by his introduction, that Scott met not 
only Byron but Wilkie, and Southey for the first 
time saw Crabbe. You sent your MS. to John Mur- 
ray, and perhaps he published it. If it made a hit 
and your social position was a tolerable one, you be- 
came a ‘four o'clock visitor-—were introduced to the 
literary magnates of the day—asked to meet some 
of them at dinner—and finally, if you were very 
eminent, you were requested to sit for your portrait, 
to be added to Mr. Murray’s collection. Among the 
artists whom John Murray delighted to honor were 
Lawrence, Phillips, Hoppner, Newton, Pickersgill, 
and Wilkie; and among the portraits in the draw- 
ing-room of Albemarle Street, for which the originals 
sat, were and are those of Byron, Scott, Moore, Camp- 
bell, Southey, Gifford, Hallam, Lockhart, Washing- 
ton Irving, and Mrs. Somerville. No Tory exclu- 
siveness here. Byron, Moore, Campbell, were Lib- 
erals; Hallam was a Whig of the Whigs; Washing- 
ton Irving a Republican. Irving, by-the-way, was 
originally one of John Murray’s chief misses; but 
how amply he made up for it afterward! When 
the first volume of the ‘Sketch Book,’ originally 
published in America, made its appearance in Lon- 
don, it was declined at first by John Murray, and 
Irving was about to publish it at hisown risk. The 
printer failed, and the author was at sea. Lockhart 
had praised the book in Blackwood, and Scott with 
his quick eye recognized its worth, and with his 
usual kindliness pressed its merits upon Murray. 
He of Albemarle Street gave Irving £200 for it, 
which was liberally increased to £400 when it proved 
successful. Not long afterward, and without having 
seen the MS., he offered 1000 guineas for ‘ Brace~ 
bridge Hall,’ gave £2000 for the ‘ Chronicle of Gran- 
ada,’ and no less than 3000 guineas for the ‘ Life of 
Columbus.’ If John Murray did make you an offer, 
it was always of the most liberal kind, and you were 
in danger if you went elsewhere. When the Rev. 
Mr. Crabbe came to town in the summer of 1817, he 
was soon a visitor of Mr. Murray’s, whom he de- 
scribes as ‘a much younger and more lively man 
than I had imagined.’ For his ‘ Tales of the Hall’ 
and the copyright of his prior works, Murray offered 
the reverend gentleman the munificent sum of £3000. 
Some friends, however, thought this to be too small 
a price, and began negotiations with another emi- 
nent firm. The other eminent firm, however, offer- 
ed considerably less; and great was Crabbe’s terror 


made his type carry their thought to the world, and | that he would find himself in the position of the im- 
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prudent dog crossing the water in the fable, especial- | two years had come and gone since Constable had 
ly as a letter which he had written to Murray still | made the obscure Fleet Street bookseller a happy 
remained unanswered. The anxious poet sought | man by the offer of a fourth share in ‘Marmion ;’ 
the intervention of Rogers and Moore, who forth- | and now the great and proud Sir Walter, the early 
with sallied to Albemarle Street to diplomatize. | friend of the young bookseller and ardent promoter 
But there was no need for diplomacy. ‘Oh yes,’ | of his Quarterly, was ruined, and, with the aid of his 
said John Murray, when the two embassadors ex- | creditors, sought to recover all his copyrights for a 
pounded their errand, ‘I have heard from Mr. Crabbe, | final edition of his collective works. All had been 
and look upon the matter as all settled ;’ and the poet | bought back, save and except the fourth share of 
of the ‘ Borough’ withdfew cheered and satisfied to | ‘ Marmion,’ which belonge* to John Murray. Lock- 
his country parsonage. hart was commissioned by his father-in-law to in- 
*‘ Politicians and officials contributed, as well as | quire on what terms the share might be repurchased ; 
authors, artists, and dilettanti, their due quota to | and the following was the instantaneous reply of 


John Murray’s dinner-parties. The a “63m Joun Monray, PUnLISHER, ALBEMARLE Sezer, 


himself was full of anecdote, literary and general, | ‘ro Siz Water Soorr, Barr., EpINsURGH. 
and of a tranquil humor, which reminded his guests | 0 pepeetenen Senin, Sane’, 1000. 
of his own just and truthful comment on the conver- | | My pear Sm,—Mr. Lockhart has this moment com- 


sation of Crabbe: ‘He said uncommon things in so | municated your letter respecting my fourth share of the 
quiet a way that he often lost the credit of them.’ | copyright of “‘ Marmion.” Ihave aiready been applied to 

‘The personal connection of Lord Byron, John | by Messrs. Constable and Messrs. Longman to know what 
Murray's chief author, with the Albemarle Street | S"™ I would sell this share for; but so highly do I esti- 

P 7 : 2 . mate the honor of being, even in so small a degree, the 
circle, was of comparatively brief duration, for the publisher of the author of the poem, that no pecuniary 
poet left England finally in the early part of 1816. | consideration whatever can induce me to part with it. 
From the commencement of their relations to Lord| ‘But there is a consideration of another kind, which 
Byron’s death in 1824, their intercourse, personal or | until now I was not aware of, which would make it pain- 
epistolary, was always of the frankest and most cor- | ful to me if I were to retain it longer. I mean the knowl. 
dial kind, and the publisher had often to play the | edge of its being required by the author, into whose hands 
part of a Mentor and a friend as well as of a pay- | piles hang sesigned in the come Snstens thas £ 
a. Now Byron wishes back his copyrigh ts, | «This share has been profitable to me fifty-fold beyond 
and intends to suppress all that he has written, and | what either publisher or author could have anticipated ; 
the publisher has to deal with him as with a way- | and, therefore, my returning it on such an occasion you 
ward child. His Lordship, when about, as he fan- | will, I trust, do me the favor to consider in no other light 
cied, to forswear authorship, did not, however, in- | than as a mere act of grateful acknowledgment for bene- 
tend to ‘cut’ his publisher. ‘It will give me,’ he its cievady received by, " 
wrote to Murray, ‘great pleasure to preserve your My dear Sir, your obliged and pop —_. ‘ 
acquaintance and to consider you my friend.” Mur- | «« 4 letter which speaks for itself.” ren 
ray’s conduct to Byron was always characterized by 
extreme liberality, even when we take into account| In very grateful harmony with his talk of celebri- 
the profit undeniably made by the publisher on the | ties, we may mention an odd case of Damm vs. York 
works, for which he paid from first to last nearly | (fancy box-maker and confectioner), which lately 
£20,000. His Lordship gave Mr. Dallas the copy- | came to trial in one of the minor British courts. The 
rights of several of his works, and, in one of his | confectioner, it appears, had ordered a supply of fancy 
freaks, he presented Murray with the ‘ Siege of Cor- | boxes for his bonbons and comfits to be set off with 
inth’ and ‘Parisina.’ It was not long before the | cheap lithographs of certain celebrities; those desig- 
publisher sent the poet a draft for 1000 guineas for | nated being Mr. Sergeant Shee, a Mr. Punshon, Miss 
them, which was returned torn. Some publishers | Amy Sedgewick, and Mr. Spurgeon. But the order 
would have pocketed the affront, but John Murray | was filled too largely with Spurgeon. Spurgeon 
insisted on paying, and at last induced the poet to | figured “‘five to the dozen;” and Spurgeon being 
receive it—a curious controversy between an author | gone to Paris, and being less of a hero than two 
and a publisher!” months back, was reckoned unsalable. 

Then we have account of certain commercial mis-| The Court held that the fancy-box maker had 
fortunes that befell the house; how John Murray’s | sugared Spurgeon too much—five to the dozen 
famous newspaper (the Representative) was a failure, | being out of all proportion, and the plaintiff lost his 
notwithstanding Disraeli and Dr. Maginn were upon | case. 
it; how, in after years, when sanguine and specula- | We had supposed this sugaring and photograph- 
tive people talked to John Murray about the ‘‘ex- | ing of celebrities was confined to our ardent country- 
cellent opening for a new daily paper,” he, of Albe- | men and countrywomen ; but it would appear that 
marle Street, would shake his head, and, with rather | the British confectioners are utilizing the thought. 

a melancholy expression of countenance, pointing to 
a thin folio on his shelves, would say: ‘‘Twenty| Americans may blush for the stories that are 
thousand pounds are buried there.” | unfolding, day after day, of the cruelties of American 

In this time too (1826 to 1830) the stately and | masters at sea. Many aggravated cases have lately 
dear quarto was going out; handier and cheaper | come before the police courts of England; but un- 
forms of publication were coming in. fortunately “lack of jurisdiction” has quashed the 

“Constable was setting the example with his| proceedings. The crimes—such, for instance, as 
‘Miscellany ;’ and Mr. Murray began to project his | the pleasant one of knocking out a seaman’s eye 
: a amily Library,’ engaging * Lockhart to lead off with | with a mallet, beating a sailor so that his frontal 

‘ Life of Napoleon’ and a ‘Court and Camp of Bona- | bone is broken, allowing another to fall overboard, 
pene The first volume of the ‘Family Library’ | when weakened with punishment, without an effort 
appeared in 1829, and by that time John Murray | to save him; and all these fully substantiated, yet 
could afford to do a generous action, and what is | having been committed on the high seas, the flag 
rarer, he did it with grace and delicacy. Twenty- | must furnish the tribunal, So the witnesses are 
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disbanded and the criminals go home for a mockery | the captain’s door. We are only half waked; but 
of trial. we hear the sharp me: 


Is this abomination to be slept on? Shall the 
cupidity of ship-masters or of ship-owners fasten 
this odium on the American name and outrage every 
feeling of humanity? If we can not reach the Pem- 
berton Mill killers, can we not reach the murderous 
mates and masters? Are we, with our mouths full 
of outcry against tyranny, to send our tyrants 
cruising into every sea? Shall our flag screen 
cruelties forever that make one ashamed of his 
species ? 

We speak here as knowing and having seen the 
weight of this ocean tyranny. It was in times that 
are gone by long since; master and sufferer very 
likely both gone. A swift sailer of a ship, for the 
days when steam sent few hulks seething through 
the ocean (and few upon rock-bound shores to break, 
and fill, and carry down cargoes of souls); a swift, 
trim sailer of a ship, in the days when we passenger 
folk courted breezes with whistling, and dawdled, 
book in hand, idly over decks clean-swept ; on such 
swift, trim sailer of a ship, on which few cabin peo- 
ple were living (chiefly one rare Swiss family of 
little children), there sailed and commanded an im- 
perious, seli-willed, hard-handed master. 
ous to those outside his command, who made the 
profits of his voyaging; but only harsh and inhu- 
man to the rest. 

It seems like a dream now as we look back, when, 
on a summer’s day (the sails just full, the blue sky 
skimmed over with scattered fleets of cloud swim- 
mers, no ship in sight, the waters wearing an easy 
swell, and only under the leeward quarter of our 
stern showing bubbles and breakage and green 
wreaths flashing with pearls; the children romping 
through the little cabin), the steward comes rushing 
down for the captain’s pistols. 

There is a scuffle and an uproar. Whoever has 
not heard this at sea does not know with what sen- 
sations it is listened to. Whether you will or no, 
you must be in some sense a party to something. 
Two hundred feet of plank deck is the world to you. 
Sixty or seventy souls make up the world popula- 
tion. A fight that reaches blood may be as vital to 
you as a fight of millions on land. There are no 
police, no sheriffs, no judges. 

The captain has given an order that is not will- 
ingly enough obeyed—at least, so it seems to him-- 
and he beats the offender with a mallet. But the 
sailor’s blood takes fire, and he resists; he is not used 
to beating. He is a tall, athletic. blue-eyed Norwe- 
gian. We see him now, panting, his head bleeding : 
two mates have come to aid the master. They are 
putting irons on the man; his lips tremble with pas- 
sion and with indignation. 

The master too has his bruises; but the irons are 
sound, and the offender is housed in a little cabin 
under the long-boat. There is evident sympathy 
with him on the part of the sailors; but discipline 
carries the day. The mate screams out his orders, 
pistol in hand, and the men retire to their quarters. | 
There is something in the mutineer’s eye that tells 
us we have not seen the last of the trouble. A 
proud man, bruised and beaten for the first time in 
his life, may grow within an hour into a beast. 

The master’s wounds are dressed, and the day | 
wears on. There are groups of talkers, and a gloom 
over the ship, though the sea is placid and the sun | 
goes down in a great flood of crimson light. We) 
sleep brokenly, listening for the slightest noise. At | 
five of the morning we hear hurried steps going to | 


Obsequi- | 


ssage, 

‘* For God's sake, quick! the d—d brute is loose!” 

We hear the master uttering an oath and leap- 
ing from his berth, and we hear the click of a pis- 
tol-lock. We dress hastily: the captain has gone 
above; we stop to listen a moment. There is a 
murmur of voices and a quick rush of feet. Blip! 
blip! Two reports, which carry death with them 
perhaps. . 

The startled children scream, and the mother 
(how well we remember!) rushes frantically into 
the cabin. 

We try to allay her fears, and brush past her 
upon deck. Itis gray morning. There is a group 
struggling yonder in the waist of the vessel; we 
walk to the rail and look down. At least the mas- 
ter is alive ; for he stands, pistol in hand, and livid 
with rage. The mates have the mutineer, half na- 
ked, upon the deck, and are stamping upon him, his 
swollen chest showing in bloody prints the mark of 
their heels. 

He had broken loose, and had met the master 
| with an iron saucepan filled with boiling water. 
| (We heard this report afterward.) Twice the cap- 
tain had fired upon him, and strangely missed. The 
Norwegian had felled him to the deck; but the 
mates had leaped upon the mutineer from behind, 
and now held him under. The master had recov- 
ered his footing, and, faint with the scalding pain, 
held up his pistol to awe the sailors into submission. 
The Norwegian, more heavily ironed than before, is 
thrust below ; and the carpenter contrives a cell of 
plank in which to confine him. The captain is led 
aft, and his head bandaged and dressed as we may. 

Weary and tedious and anxious nights followed 
thereafter. Who could tell how soon the mutineer 
might be freed by his comrades, and the ship at 
their mercy ? 

The man had been quiet and effective until a 
brutal blow had made a lion of him; the whole 
company of sailors shared his indignation. We 
have remembrance of certain talks with the poor 
fellow as he lay handcuffed, the tears coming fast 
to his eyes when there came mention of those who 
loved him in the hill country of his birth. The 
thought of them softened him to a quiet endurance, 
until, after many weary days, we sighted land. 

There was a trial afterward, and some fearful 
swearing on the part of those who professed to have 
seen the altercation; howbeit, the mutinous con- 
duct was clear, and the law, and the tyranny of the 
master had a common triumph. 





Editor's Drawer. 


O rich and abundant have been the supplies of 
the Drawer for months past that it would seem 
very ungracious to be calling for more. But there 
are so many mines yet unworked, and so many lumps 
of gold lying around loose, that we are quite anxious 
to stir up our friends to gather them and send on to 
this general reservoir. The Drawer is now spoken 
of in hundreds of letters as one of the institutions— 
a peculiar institution—and all sorts of clever people 
write to us that they could not dispense with its 
monthly cheer on any account whatever. Our 
| friends of the bar are the most liberal contributors, 
except the clergy, who have a prescriptive right to 
be good judges of what is good ; and they tell us that 
| cheerfulness is akin to goodness, and we believe it. 
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Now and then a rollicking writer sends a profane or 
unseemly jest; but he loses his labor—we want no- 
thing of the sort. Nothing low, nothing that soils 
the purity of a virtuous soul, must get in or out this 
Drawer. 





Tue following deeply interesting and curious facts 
are contributed by an officer in the United States 
navy, to whom we have been indebted before, and 
from whom we hope often to hear in future. We 
may mention that his chirography corroborates his 
remark that he has a talent for drawing. 

“Tn a late number of the British Quarterly Re- 
view is an able article on ‘Physical and Moral Her- 
itage,’ enumerating many instances where both 
physical habits and moral peculiarities descended 
from parents to children. The enumeration of these 
instances suggested recollection of the following oc- 
currences of similar nature within my own experi- 
ence or observation. 

“Many years since I became acquainted with a 
gentleman who had a habit of laying the forefinger 
of his left hand beside his nose, and there rubbing it 
up and down, whenever he laughed or made a face- 
tious remark. His father had always also possessed 
the same habit. Twenty years or more previous to 
my acquaintance with him, a brother of his, who 
had married and settled in the West, was murdered 
by the Indians, who, at the same time, killed his 
wife and carried his infant child into captivity. All 
trace of the latter was lost until my friend was call- 
ed to examine a young man, redeemed from Indian 
bondage, who had been brought up by the savages, 
and whose age, early recollections, and other cir- 
cumstances, indicated (and other evidence afterward 
proved) to be his lost nephew. While questioning 
the lad on the subject a remark was made which 
provoked a smile from him, when he immediately 
commenced to rub the left side of his nose with the 
forefinger of his left hand. Those present said that 
more perfect evidence of his consanguinity could not 
be produced. 

“Some twenty-seven years ago I was much 
amused at the exhibition of what has sometimes 
been called ‘native wit’—a national trait of the 
Irish—in a boy who was removed so early from as- 
sociation with his countrymen that the disposition 
could not have been imparted by example or educa- 
tion. In 1831 I went to sea, to the Pacific Ocean, 
and the captain of the ship in which I sailed took 
with him a little Irish boy, named John M‘Congy, 
from the Orphan Asylum in New York—so young 
that, at that time, he could barely lisp a few words, 
and a bed was made for him of a pillow in the cabin. 
As he grew up to be four or five years old hé ran all 
about the ship, perfectly regardless of all naval dis- 
cipline : the fear of epaulets was not before his eyes, 
and he would as soon make a saucy repartee to the 
captain as to a seaman before the mast; and was a 
great favorite with officers and men. In 1832 a 
boatswain’s mate received liberty for a couple of 
days to visit the city of Lima, and obtained permis- 


sion to take John with him. On his return the boy | 


came to me on deck (it was my watch at the time, 
and M. F. Maury, then an acting lieutenant, and 
now a commander, in the navy, was officer of the 
deck) to tell me the wonderful sights he had seen, 
among other things, Pizarro’s Bridge, ‘ where Pizar- 
ro was kilt.’ 

“ *Now,’ said John, putting on a very lugubrious 
expression of face, ‘if he hadn’t been kilt he would 
have lived till he died.’ 





““ *Why, didn’t he live till he died?’ I asked. 

‘**No,’ said John, ‘he was kilt. Suppose you 
were run through the body with a sword, would you 
live till you died? No, you'd be kilt.’ 

‘*T made no reply, but took him by the hand and 
led him over to Mr. Maury, on the other side of the 
deck. 

‘**Mr. Maury,’ said I, ‘here is a youngster who 
says that if Pizarro hadn't been kilt he’d have lived 
till he died.’ 

‘** What do you know about Pizarro?’ says Mau- 
ry, turning to him. 

“**Tf I don’t know much about Pizarro,’ replied 
John, ‘I know a good deal about a little fellow with 
red whiskers, and his name’s Maury.’ 

‘* The other instance occurred in my own family. 
My elder sister was remarkable for her ability in 
painting. Wall, the artist, was engaged to give 
her lessons in that art, and, after some time, came 
to my father, and said, ‘ Judge W: , my conscience 
will not permit me to receive pay for teaching your 
daughter longer. She is better able to instruct me 
than I to instruct her.’ My elder brother was not 
only at the head of his class in drawing at West 
Point, but Gimbrede, the teacher there, said had 
executed some of the most beautiful pieces of draw- 
ing ever made at that institution since its creation. 
My younger brother exhibited, at a very early age, 
extraordinary talent for drawing ; and I myself pos- 
sessed considerable ability in the same line. My fa- 
ther, in the exercise of his profession as a lawyer, was 
frequently applied to to write specifications for appli- 
cants for patents, and the law requires that each spec- 
ification should be accompanied by a drawing of the 
object sought to be patented; and my father usually 
got one of us boys to make the drawing. It so hap- 
pened, however, that he was applied to for a specifi- 
cation when his children were all absent. My elder 
brother was at a military post on the Western front- 
ier; I was at sea; and my younger brother was ab- 
sent on the coast survey; and my father, then up- 
ward of seventy, took a horse and buggy, and visit- 
ed every artist in the neighborhood to get one to ex- 
ecute the drawing, but without success; and, in de- 








spair, determined to attempt it himself, and, for the 
first time in his life, discovered in doing so that he 
| possessed an extraordinary talent for drawing, and 
| his first effort equaled the production of many a fin- 
| ished artist. So delighted was he with this discov- 
| ery that for weeks he employed all his possible leis- 
| ure time in use of the pencil. The discovery showed 
| that his children had inherited from him their talent 
for drawing, though that talent had been developed 
in them before he had even suspected its existence 
in himself.” 





Ose of the reverend clergy writes to the Drawer, 
and mentions for our private entertain.nent the fol- 
lowing pulpit anecdote, which we venture to repeat 
in his own words, which are better than any of 
| ours : 
| **The Rev. Mr. Barret is making quite a stir in 
this Western town of ours. I went to hear him last 
Sabbath evening, having no service in my own house. 
He sometimes gets on a high horse, and blazes away 
without much regard to the logical connection of his 
remarks. Now he was holding forth on the power 
of virtue, which is to be tested by its-resistance of 
| temptation. ‘Look at me!’ he said. ‘I do not in- 

dulge in the use of intoxicating drinks; I do not 
beat my wife; I do not defraud my creditors; I do 
{not murder my neighbors! You may say, indeed, 
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‘* These things thou oughtest to have done, and not 
leave others undone !”’ 

‘“* He saw by the start which his hearers gave that 
he had made a slip, but he soon picked himself up 
and rode on as contentedly as before.” 





Jones met his friend Brown in the street the other 
day, and said to him, ‘‘T hear Robinson’s married— 
who is she?” “Well,” says Brown, “let’s see— 
she’s a hundred thousand dollars ; I forget her other 
name!” 





A man from the back country in Michigan was in 
at Detroit, and went to a bank to get specie for some 
notes of his he had on hand for a long time. They 
proved to be on a burst-up concern, and the teller 
told him they were good for nothing. 

“Wa’al, now, look a-here, mister,” said he; 
“* won't you jest tell a fellow how you can tell when 
money’s a-goin’ to spile !” 





‘Waar place is this?” inquired a stranger who 
had to take a stage ride into the interior of Long 
Island. 

“ This is Jericho,” replied the driver. 

“Jericho!” returned the astonished inquirer; 
“why, I thought Jericho was one of the fubulous 
places told of in the Bible! You don’t say this ’ere 
place is Jericho? Jeerusalem! who would have 
thought of Jericho bein’ on Long Island !” 





Tue Drawer never complains; never finds fault 
with any body or any thing. If things do not go to 
suit the Drawer lets them mend themselves, and 
waits till they all come around right. And when 
the managers of Harper’s Weekly—that Journal of 
Civilization, illustrated with pictures of men and 
things the most stirring and attractive, with contri- 
butions from the most renowned and popular writers 
of the age—when the managers of such a sheet in- 
vade the Drawer, and carry off some of the thousand- 
and-one clever things that are in it, and waiting 
their turn to be printed, the Drawer makes no com- 
plaint, but is pleased to know that the readers of the 
Weekly have so many right good things to read, 
while there are so many of the same sort left that 
none of them are missed. But the correspondents 
of the Drawer who have not seen their favors here 
may find an explanation of the mystery in the fact 
that has just been hinted at. The overflow of the 
Drawer, being too good to keep, is sometimes given 
to the public in the Zumors of the Day. 





From the State of Kentucky one of our friends 
sends us two specimens of “ Justices :” 

“Out here in Kentucky it is not always the 
smartest man in a precinct who aspires to the digni- 
ty of a magistrate. In the court of Squire Hall it 
seemed good to the counsel employed on one side to 
back up his: position by reading a paragraph from 
‘Chitty’s Pleadings;’ and fearing his authority 
might not fall with sufficient force on the ‘ gentle- 
men of the jury,”he appealed to Squire Hall. 

***Squire, you know Chitty ?” 

“¢Qh yes,’ says the Squire; ‘Chitty is one of 
the best lawyers Kentucky has ever produced!’ 





*¢THat was an old Constitution magistrate. The 
people, in their might, thinking they knew better 
the metal a magistrate should be made of, changed 
the Constitution, making the office elective. We 


elected in the same precinct Squire Colt, a man of 





good capacity and severe dignity, but who, with 
his taste for language, unfortunately had not digested 
the dictionary. A notorious thief, a darkey named 
Ned, was on trial for some misdemeanor, was found 
guilty, and was brought forward to receive the sen- 
tence of the Court, which the Squire delivered with 
a lecture—Ned, in the face of the Court, still plead- 
ing ‘not guilty.’ TheSquire, willing to justify the 
law, says, ‘Come, Ned, it won’t do to deny it; you 
stole hogs up in our neighborhood, for I was accessory 
to it!’” 





Aw Indianian writes to the Drawer of a son of 
the ‘Emerald Isle” whom a man by the name of 
Haney had engaged to haul coal. On delivering it, 
Mrs. H. wished him to take it across the pavement 
and deposit it in the cellar, which he would not do. 
She told him he was ‘no gentleman.” 

‘*Faith mum,” said Pat, ‘and if I was a gen- 
tleman, do you think I'd be hauling coal for the 
likes of Mr. Haney ?” 


Axp somebody sends this ancient specimen of ex- 
tempore grandiloquence. The servant overslept him- 
self; the master enters his room and exclaims : 

‘*Why slumberest thou in that vehicle of repose 
while yon refulgent luminary is emitting his re- 
splendent beams on this terrestrial orb? If thou 
dost not instantaneously arise I will bring the club 
end of my right extremity in contact with the top- 
knot of your pericranium with such momentum, ve- 
locity, and impetus that you will think that Mount 
Etna, with all her subterranean, sulphurous, and 
unheard-of horrors had burst forth upon you. So 
get up, you rascal you !” 





‘*Two very pious ladies met the other day in the 
parlcr of the writer of this; they were both young 
widows, and one of them, Mrs. Bunce, had a full set 
of false teeth. Mrs. Cone was in great want of a set, 
but dreaded the pain of having the old ones extract- 
ed. So she called upon Mrs. Bunce for advice and 
a history of her experience. ‘ Why, my dear,’ says 
she, ‘in the first place, consider how very much it 
will improve your appearance [here she laughed to 
show her borrowed pearls], and then pray for cour- 
age. That’s the way I did, and was supported.’” 





From Louisiana a learned gentleman writes : 

**You have in your Drawer many anecdotes of 
Judges; here is one of a jury. In one of the Dis- 
trict Courts of this State, several years ago, a case 
of murder was, after able argument and a lucid 
charge by the Court, submitted to the jury; who, 
after a short time spent in the jury-room, returned 
into court with the following verdict: ‘We, the 
jury, find that the prisoner ought to be hung!’ The 
Court informed them that he was the one to sen- 
tence; that the jury could only find— ‘Guilty,’ 
‘guilty, without capital punishment’ (a verdict al- 
lowed under our laws), ‘ guilty of manslaughter,’ or 
‘not guilty.’ The jury again retired, and after some 
time returned with the following verdict: ‘ We, the 
jury, find that the prisoner ought to be sent to the 
penitentiary for life!’ They were again remanded, 
with instructions as before. That jury, however, 
was never able to agree upon another verdict, and 
were discharged, and the case continued to another 
term. 





‘Iw the parish of P——, in this State, the Judge 
was the commander of the militia—a sort of colonel. 
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A prisoner having been convicted of murder was 
brought up for sentence, when the Judge read the 
following sentence, and ordered it to be spread upon 
the minutes of the court, where it yet remains: ‘ Be 
it known that you, J. S——, having been con- 
victed of the crime of murder, and that it is necessa- 
ry that sentence of death be pronounced upon you ; 
and whereas there can be found in this parish no man 
mean enough to act as hangman, therefore be it or- 
dered and decreed that the company of colored mili- 
tia be assembled at the court-house on the — day 
of ——, 18—, and that the prisoner be by them, 
then and there, shot till he be dead. 

(Signed) “¢p___ §_., 

*** Judge and Commander of the Militia." 

‘The prisoner was executed accordingly.” 








Aw Arkansas correspondent asks, 

** Did this anecdote of the late Judge Underwood 
ever find its way into your Drawer? 

“The Judge was sitting in the piazza of the At- 
lanta Hotel, when an extremely well-dressed and 
well-looking friend of his, a stranger in the town, 
passe? by. ‘There,’ said a would-be wag, mak- 
ing use of an old, worn-out witticism, ‘there’s a 
chance for a fortune; if I could only buy that man 
at the price I set on him and sell him at the price he 
sets on himself, I would not want any more money 
ever.’ 

“¢Well!’ said the Judge; ‘well! I have known 
a gentleman offer to seli a jackass, but really this is 
the first time I ever heard a jackass offering to sell a 
gentleman.’” 





A FRIEND in Missouri sends to the Drawer an 
amusing sample of negro wit and humor, the like of 
which is often heard in the South: 

‘Tt is customary in this State, after the corn is 
gathered in the fall, to have ‘corn shuckings,’ at 
which the negroes for miles around assemble. Ihave 
known negroes to walk five miles after dark to at- 
tend one of these gatherings, in which they take 
great delight. On such occasions a supper is pro- 
vided by the ‘white folks,’ and usually something 
‘stimulating.’ At our last corn shucking I had the 
curiosity to commit to paper some few of the many 
quaint toasts offered by the sable sons of Africa ; 
and first, hear Joe: 

‘** Here lays the bones of ole davy Jones, 
Laid both dead and Dumb; 
He read a law an’ plead a cause, 
And at las’ killed hisself drinkin’ rum.’ 


“ After which comes olé Billy Coleman : 


***Here’s the rack of ole Stanback, 
He was a good prowider; 
He fed his wife on milk an’ peaches, 
An’ she died drinkin’ cider.’ 
‘Then Emily: 
“**Here’s hopin’ you may live forever 
And I may never die. 


Over the apple an’ under my thumb 
If I leave any you may have some." 


‘And last, though not least, listen to Arthur: 

‘“** Here's a health to General Jackson, likewise to Hen- 
ry Clay, that every man.should ten to his own business— 
Arthur Brown's lay: Since man to man is so unjus’, an’ 
msn an’ man on which I trus’, I trus’ to-day I pay to- 
morrow, an’ trus’ has brought me to my sorrow; goose 
egg an’ col’ bacon, if dat ain't it I mus’ be mistaken. De 


in’ to de sky , de eagles built his nest, I hear de young 
ones cry ; de wool was on his belly was draggin’ to de 
ground, and dat ar wool was sellin’ at $40 a pound. He 
had 40 feet to step an’ 40 feet to stan’, an’ every feet he 
had kiver half an acre lan’; the man dat butched de 
sheep got drownded in de blood, the man dat hel’ his feet 
got washed away in de flood; ladies all come beggin’ up 
for his ole dry bones, in place of ole marrow bones, to make 
soup of; gentlemen all come beggin’ up for his ole eye- 
balls to strut about in de street with. All round dis world 
dat rolls on wheels, death is de thing what tends every 
man’s field; if death was a thing could be bought and 
sold, de rich would live and de poor would die." ” 





In Nashville, Tennessee, we have a correspondent 
who writes of two Texas heroes of great renown, 
Jones and Smith : 

‘Colonel Jones and Major Smith lived in Texas 
in 1833, and may live there yet for aught I know. 
They were both men of property, owned large plant- 
ations, were good citizens, kind neighbors, and ex- 
tremely popular. They were men of tried courage, 
had been engaged in many a skirmish with the In- 
dians, and not a few with white men more savage 
than the Indians. 

‘Like most men of that day and country, Jones 
and Smith would occasionally get on a spree, and 
their frolics were often protracted until late in the 
night. Their pleasure on such occasions was fre- 
quently damped by the thought of their wives at 
home, who, like Tam O’Shanter’s good dame, sat 
nursing their wrath to keep it warm. 

** One night, after having kept up their frolic until 
a late hour, they returned home, when Colonel Jones 
found his wife waiting for him with a countenance 
that foretold a storm. The Colonel, whose face had 
never blanched before an enemy, quailed before the 
just indignation of his better half. Instead of going 
to bed he took a seat, and, resting his elbows on his 
knees with his face in his hands, seemed to be com- 
pletely absorbed in grief, sighing heavily, and ut- 
tering such exclamations as, ‘Poor Smith! Poor 
fellow!’ His wife kept silent as long as possible; 
but at last, overcome by curiosity and anxiety, in- 
quired in a sharp tone, ‘ What's the matter with 
Smith ?’ 

“¢ Ah!» says the Colonel, ‘his wife is giving him 
fits just now!’ 

‘Mrs. Jones was mollified by the joke and her 
wrath dissolved.” 





A very clever correspondent, in a classic city just 
out of the Jerseys, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
sends us this amusing account of taking toll: 

“You all may remember the toll-bridge at E——, 
that connects Pennsylvania with New Jersey ; fora 
long while Peter Summer lived there, to light the 
lamps, put them out, and take the fare. An honest 
man was he and kind, as in a long day’s ride you'd 
find; and if he indulged a little spite once ina while, 
kind reader, he was mortal, and not free from guile. 
in E——, at the same time, there lived a merry 
blade— Billy Trotter by name, a horse-doctor by 
trade—whom Peter, through some unknown cause 
or other, had always delighted to plague and to 
bother. Now Billy was not unknown to fame, for 
his skillful horse-doctoring had brought him a name; 
and as he had calls pretty often to go away in the 
Jarseys, whether he liked to or no, a nice little 
scheme he formed in his head as snoozing he lay one 





day dat I started to Massasip, the third day dat I started, 
the third day I met a sheep; de sheep was fat before, de 
sheep was fat behind, de wool was on his back was reach- | 


morn in his bed. "Twas this: as he always returned 
the same day, ’twould save the most time and be the 
best way for going and coming at the same time to 
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pay. Now, ashe had really to take a short tour in the 
Jarseys that morning, a sick horse to cure, he thought 
he would forward his nice little plan and see how 
they’d fuse—the plan and the man. So he hitched 
up his horses and drove pretty fast, reached the 
bridge in good time, the toll-house most passed, when 
Peter popped out and arrested him there, with ‘Stop, 
Billy Trotter, and hand out your fare !’ 

‘* Now Billy was nonplused, as Peter could see; 
‘I'll pay when I come back, Mr. Summer,’ said he: 
‘it is hardly worth while to stop every time for such 
a mere trifle—only a dime.’ 

“ © We don’t trade that way here, Mr. Trotter; oh 
no! you must pay when you come and pay when 
you go.” 

“In a few days for Jarsey Dilly started again, and 
this time he thought he could not complain, for he’d 
pay it in full before he went o’er: could a reasonable 
man look or ask for more? But he reckoned with- 
out Peter, who, frowning, stood there, and handed 
him the change, keeping only the fare. Billy tried 
him o’er and o’er again, but found him determined to 
play the same game. ‘Pay when you come, pay 
when you go;’ if it wouldn’t work both ways Billy 

wanted to know; if it would not, he thought ’twas 
a miserable rule: ‘if I don’t pay him,’ said Billy, ‘ then 
take me for a fool.’ So back to the stable fast trav- 
eled our man to mature in secret his nice little plan. 

**One fine frosty night when he thought P. was 
in bed, an errand to Jarsey our horse-doctor made ; 
when the toll-house he reached he reined in his mare 
and clamored for Peter to come take the fare. But 
Peter—good soul !—was in a sound sleep (the first 
nap of an old man is apt to be deep). Long and 
loud shouted Billy, till the fact became plain that to 
rouse him he must shout longer and louder again. 

“¢ Billy Trotte down here, and wants to p:ty toll ; 
don’t keep him so long standing here in the cold!’ 

‘*Thus yelling and screaming he was roused up 
at last, and, muttering, down stairs he came pretty 
fast ; with ‘a fine frosty evening!’ Billy tendered the 
toll; ‘for this time of year the nights are quite cold!’ 
—to which Peter assented with a pretty good grace, 
and back to his bed once more turned his face. Al- 
most until midnight Billy waited o’er there, then 
from a deep, dreamless sleep, without a shadow of 
care, he roused him again to come take the fare. 

“ He waited a week until this had gone by, when 
a visit to Jarsey he again thought he'd try ; he found 
the lights out and the bridge gates locked tight, and 
Peter, good soul! at rest for the night. Now he 
hated a tired man’s sleep to disturb; but, somehow 
or other, he would hare to be heard. So with the 
butt of his whip he knocked at the gate. Peter 
heard him, and cried out, ‘Who knocks there so 
late?’ ‘ Billy Trotter! hurry down and come take 
your toll, for the wind o’er the water blows pierc- 
ingly cold.’ Muttering curses—not loud, but I guess 
they were deep—at last Peter came down, roused up 
from his sleep. Billy, quite innocently, handed the 
fare; and, drawing the reins, was about starting his 
mare. when Peter cried ‘Stop! I have something to 
say: if to-night you intend to return this same way, 
for going and coming at once you'd best pay ; for in- 
deed, Mr. Trotter, *twould be a real shame to rouse 
me to-night from my slumber again.’ Billy winked 
and laughed till his little round belly, like Saint 
Nicholas’s, shook like a bowlful of jelly, and cried, 
‘Mr. Summer, couldn’t do that; no, no! I like to 
pay when I come, and pay when I go.’ He waited 

until Peter, who he thought was most froze, had 
tucked himself warm again under the clothes, when 





back o’er the bridge he trotted his mare, and roused 
him again to come take the fare. 

‘* He kept his own counsel till this had blown o’er, 
and then made a visit to Jarsey once more; and 
hitched to his sleigh a fine prancing pair. The bells 
waked up Peter, who cried out ‘Who's there?’ 
‘Who's there? why, Lord bless your soul! Billy 
Trotter’s down here, and wants to pay toll!’ ‘Nev- 
er mind, Mr. Trotter, as you return this same way, 
just drive on, and when you come back you can 
pay.’ ‘That’s a very poor plan, Mr. Summer,’ said 
he; ‘for out of the toll I might cheat you, you see. 
Twill take but a minute to give me my change.’ 
Down Peter came, growling, ‘I think it is strange 
that this little matter you could not arrange to pay 
in the daytime, and not break my repose, and very 
ill-natured in you it shows.’ ‘Pay when I go, pay 
when I come ;’ with this only answer Billy Trotter 
drove on. When back o’er the bridge he rattled his 
pair, he found Peter patiently waiting him there. 
‘In this little matter, Mr. Trotter,’ said he, ‘ with- 
out any more clatter I think we might agree. You 
can pay by the day, or pay by the year ; only let me 
sleep, and I'll not interfere.’ They settled it so; 
and while Peter lived there, Billy never was both- 
ered about paying the fare.” 





Uncie Oxtver, in Carroll County, Ohio, has a 
habit of exaggeration which rather grows on him as 
he grows older. One of his neighbors had a ‘‘ chop- 
ping-bee” on Christmas-day, which was attended by 
the neighbors, and Uncle Oliver of course. The axes 
flew rapidly for a time, making the woods ring with 
the joyous music. But the mercury, which was 
several degrees below zero in the morning, did not 
seem inclined to rise any, and, one by one, the chop- 
pers found themselves forced to the conclusion that 
they could stand it no longer. In a short time but 
one axe of the crowd was in operation. Uncle Oli- 
ver was too much for the cold, and would not give it 
up. Therest urged him to quit, and said it was too 
cold, they should freeze. But they urged him in 
vain. 

‘**Such babies!” said he; ‘‘why J have cut wood a 
thousand Christmases ten thousand times as cold os 
this and didn’t feel it!” 





A Georcr1< correspondent tells the following story 
of bloody revenge : 

“An anecdote iu your Drawer in reference to 
pulling teeth by horse-power, reminded me of an 
old friend of former years. Uncle Bob, as he was 
familiarly called, was a genuine son of the Emerald 
Isle. He was, when I knew him, some few years 
since, a small man, of about seventy years of age, 
but with fun and frolic enough to make half a dozen 
common men, if worked into their composition, quite 
lively. Uncle Bob was one of Emmet’s men, and 
made a wonderful escape after his arrest by the En- 
glish forces. He lived for years in South Carolina 
after reaching this country, and then became a 
Georgian. His home was in the mountain region of 
our State, when that region was not yet abandoned 
by the Indians. There he lived up to the time of 
his death, which occurred only a few years since. I 
should like to say much of this noble-hearted old 
man; for verily his heart was as responsive to the 
cry of distress as was it to the battle-cry. But I 
merely set out to give you one of the many anec- 
dotes in which Uncle Bob was a prominent actor. 

‘On one of his visits to the ‘ white settlements’ 
he gave information of the existence of a waterfall, 
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or cataract, in the ‘ nation,’ which the Indians called | for the defendant would have you believe that I am 
‘Tallulah,’ or Terrible. Not long after a party of | | not a practicing attorney—that I am not entitled to 
ladies and gentlemen was formed, and proceeding to | any thing for my services; but, gentlemen of the 
Uncle Bob’s ‘cabin in the wilderness,’ secured his | jury, it is as clar as the drippings of a northern ice- 
ever-ready services as guide to the Falls. In the! berg in an Aw-giist sun, that upon the quantum 
there was a young gentleman but just re-| mureunt count I am entitled to all I'm worth!’ 
turned from Philadelphia as an M.D. As the good! “The case was submitted to the jury without in- 
Dr. S—— is still living, I must withhold his name. | structions; and, taking the law from the plaintiff 
Uncle Bob discovered that the young M.D. had great | on the ‘quantum mureunt’ count, they fixed his 
fear of snakes, and consequently had a strong de- | ‘ worth’ at one hundred dollars, minus thirty dollars’ 
sire to play upon his timidity. In passing around the | worth of whisky and cigars, which it appeared the 
Falls in ‘ Indian file,’ a long black-snake passed just | plaintiff had received from the defendant while ren- 
behind the Doctor, who was Uncle Bob’s file lead- | dering the alleged service. 
er; upon which he seized as it was passing, and | 
wrapped it around the neck of the aforesaid M.D. | ‘¢ A CLEVER but conceited preacher, having occa- 
In the paroxysm of his fright the Doctor, forgetting | sion to observe the Biblical ignorance among his 
the slippery bank upon which he was standing, lost | parishioners, in the village of W——,, in this State, 
his perpendicular, and was precipitated into a muddy | organized a Bible-class of old and young, and com- 
pool, very much to the detriment of his Philadelphia | menced expounding the Good Book, from Genesis to 
fixin’s. | Revelation, tothem. At the first lesson the preacher 
“Of course Uncle Bob fled. On the return of the | was instructing the class upon the words, ‘ God said 
party to their camp they found this valorous ally of | let there be light ;’ when, among others, he pro- 
Emmet mounted upon his charger, and from a neigh- | | pounded the question: ‘In what language did God 
boring hill reconnoitring the field. After hours of | | speak when He said, “Let there be light?”’ From 
diplomacy, and frequent passing from the offended to | head to foot the class gave it up, when the Rev. 
the offender, the word of a gentleman was given that | Dominie, clearing his throat to give full expression 
the offense should not then be resented, and Uncle | to the luminous idea, answered, ‘that He doubtless 
Bob returned to camp. used the language most in use at that time!” 
‘* Years passed—ten, twelve, or more. Dr. S—— 
had become a prominent physician in oneofourcoun-| AND Michigan sends another : 
try villages. Uncle Bob was on ‘one of his trips;’|  ‘‘ Having for years grown fat and healthy over 
for he has frequently been known to ride on horse- | the many more than good things with which the in- 
back from one to two hundred miles to pass a few | exhaustible Drawer is always overflowing, I think 
days with some friend to whom he had become at- | it my duty to communicate one little item, which, 
tached. He arrived at the village of our M.D. suf- | if not so very funny, is nevertheless good, because it 
fering the indescribable tortures of toothache. No-| is true. And although all people may not appreci- 
ticing the usual sign of the ‘mortar and pestle,’ he | ate the joke, I think the lawyers at least will see the 
entered the office, and found his quondam friend, | point. And here it is: 
Dr. S——, who very kindly proffered to extract the} ‘‘ A good many years ago, when our town—then 
offending molar. On taking his seat Uncle Bob was | obscure, but now made famous by having within its 
even more fidgety than usual, and the Doctor told | limits the dipét of transhipment of the ‘ Great Grand 
him, as there was no one to hold his hands, he must | | Trunk Railw: ay'—boasted of but one justice of the 
tie them to the rounds of his chair, to keep him from | | peace, and that office filled by the venerable R. Ham- 
interfering in the operation. This being effected, | ilton, familiarly known as the ‘Old Court,’ L. M. 
the Doctor took the further precaution of passing a | Mason, now President of the Farmers and Mechanics’ 
strap around his breast and fastening this to the | Bank at Detroit, was the great lawyer of the county. 
chair. He then cut and recut around the tooth. | It happened that some luckless fellow, feeling ag- 
The twisters were then applied; and, as Uncle Bob | grieved for some offense perpetrated by a heartless 
used to tell it, just as he heard the roots cracking, | neighbor, brought a suit before the Court without 
the Doctor stopped, and looking significantly into | first consulting Mason. This was considered ‘as 
his face, said, ‘ Snake, snake!’ This mode of oper- | | good as beat’ by all the town. However, the suit 
ating was several times repeated, until the Doctor, | was brought, and the case called. Mason appeared 
moved by the old man’s tears, took out the tooth, for the defendant. The plaintiff, nothing daunted 
with a small piece of the jaw-bone!” . | by the strong legal ability to which he found him- 
| self lonely opposed, and having strong faith in the 
An Oregon magistrate contributes the following | ‘ justice of his cause,’ introduced his proof, which 











from that young State : was, in fact, a promissory note made by the defend- 
“‘ At a District Court in Southern Oregon, some | ant; and after proving the signature to the note to 
years ago, Judge D——- presiding, an action was be- | be genuine, in all confidence rested his case. The 


ing tried wherein the plaintiff, Tebault, claimed to | Court, supposing the case to be clear, asked Mason 
recover of the defendant the sum of five hundred dol- | ‘what he had to say for the defendant ? 

lars for professional services as an attorney. The “ What have I to say, your Honor?’ said Mason. 
plaintiff appeared in person, and the defendant by | ‘ Why, I move this Court for a judgment of nonsuit 
attorney. On the part of the plaintiff it was at- | in this case, on the ground that the plaintiff has pro- 
tempted to be shown to the jury that he had been a duced no proof against the defendant whatever.’ 
practicing attorney, and therefore was entitled to re-| ‘The Court, taken somewhat back by the bold- 
cover for services in that character. The attorney | | ness and confidence of manner maintained by Mason, 
for the defendant, in his argument, more than insin- | | hem’d, coughed, and finally stammered out, ‘Why, 
uated that the proof was very weak on this point; | | Mr. Mason, you must make that motion to the j jury. 
to which the plaintiff, when it came his turn, replied) That is to say, Mr. Mason, when there is a jury 
eloquently and indignantly : called. Mr. Masor, the Court is pretty much a 
‘* “Gentlemen of the jury, the injunious gentleman | nullity, Mr. Mason.’ Mason took the Court at his 
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word, addressed the motion to the jury, and they 
granted the motion as a matter of course.” 





**Bui J—— was one of the most prominent 
members of our youths’ village debating club. The 
question being, ‘ Which destroys the greater amount 
of property, railroad cars or steamboats?’ Bill pre- 
sented the following unanswerable argument: ‘ Mr. 
President, it is only a few days ago, over here in 
Logan—in—in Champaign County, one long train, 
twenty-eight or thirty cars, ran over and killed siz 
hundred of the finest sheep in Champaign County. 
Mr. President, who ever heard tell of a steamboat do- 
ing the like of that?’ 

‘¢ And sure enough, who ever did?” 





Is order to amuse the children on the Sabbath, a 
lady in Brooklyn was engaged in reading to them 
from the Bible the story of David and Goliath, and 
coming to that passage in which Goliath so boast- 
ingly and defiantly dared the young stripling, a lit- 
tle chap, almost in his first trowsers, said, ‘‘ Sister, 
skip that—skip that—he’s only blowing! I want 
to know who licked !” 





“Lirrte Harry H—, of Connersville, Indiana, 
is now very near half-way to the ‘ teens,’ and is the 
most precious little imp that you ever beheld. 

** About a year ago he was on a visit to his grand- 
father, a venerable old gentleman of eighty years, 
and whom Harry loves dearly. Now Harry’s grand- 
father is quite deaf; and, as a natural consequence, 
always speaks in a loud voice (all deaf persons do— 
why is it ?). 

*t Well, the first morning after Harry’s arrival he 
awoke as full of life as a bird, and hearing the voice 
of his grandfather in the apartment below, asked, 

*** What is danpa doing, ma?’ 

‘“**He is praying, Harry,’ answered his mother. 
(it was his grandfather’ s custom to hold family-wor- 
ship morning and evening.) 

‘Harry sat on the bed, deeply absorbed in thought, 
for several moments. Suddenly the great round tear- 
drops rolled down, over his cheeks, and he sobbed as 
though his little heart would break. His mother, 
surprised at his sudden grief, looked around. 

“Why, Harry, what’s the matter?’ 

*¢Psafaid, ma; Harry’s af‘aid,’ sobbed the little 
one. 

“*¢ Afraid! Why, what are you afraid of, child?’ 

**¢s afaid they'll put danpa in ’e lion’s den.’ 
And at the thought the little fellow’s grief was 
greater than ever. 

“**Put grandpa in the lion’s den! 
do you mean, Harry ?’ 

‘*¢They’'ll put him in ’e lion’s den taus he prays 
so loud, ma ;’ and still his little breast heaved. 

«Put him in the lion’s den for praying loud! 
why, no, they won't, Harry. What put that in 
your head? What made you think that they would 
put grandpa in the lion’s den, Harry ?” 

“** Why, ma, you told me that they put Daniel 
in’e lion’s den taus he prayed loud; and they'll put 
danpa in too; won’t they, ma?’ And at this con- 
clusion of the syllogism his grief burst out afresh ; 
and it was long before his fears for the safety of his 
*danpa’ could be dispelled.” 


Why, what 





Nor a thousand miles from New York a certain 
fashionable watering-place rejoices in a character 
ycleped ‘‘ Lyme,” for short. Lyme has a friend and 
boon companion, a most determined drawer of the 


long bow—a native American Munchausen. After 
some of his exploits, on one occasion, Lyme remark- 
ed to him, “‘ Joe, why in thunder don’t you cut down 
your stories? Tell moderate-sized lies, and people 
may believe some of them!” ‘‘ Well,” replied Joe, 
‘‘Tll make a bargain, Lyme, that whenever you 
find me getting beyond my depth, or out of bounds, 
you shall tread on my foot.” And so the compact 
was understood. 

Not many days elapsed when, at dinner, after the 
cloth was removed and the bottle was going around 
pretty freely, the heroes being present, the conversa- 
tion turned upon agriculture and farming in general, 
and Joe put in his oar. 

‘* My uncle in Illinois built a barn last year much 
larger than that last one you told of.” 

‘Pray what were its dimensions?” 

“Well,” said doe, ‘‘ it was twenty-eight feet high, 
seven hundred and fifty-four feet long [down comes 
Lyme’s foot under the table], and [hurriedly] two 
feet wide!” 

‘There !” said Lyme, aside, ‘‘ now you have done 
it!” 

“Well,” replied Joe, ‘‘if you’d let me alone I'd 
have had a good-proportioned building !” 





A Western New York contributor writes: 

‘The famous inscription—‘ Mary, the mother of 
W=AsHINGTON’—upon the tomb-stone of that immor- 
tal woman, has always been admired for its touching 
simplicity and grand significance. All irreverence 
aside, I think I can furnish you with an instance of 
simplicity of another kind, though its significance 
may not be appreciated by your many readers with- 
out a hint at the calibre of the author. 

‘* Not a thousand miles from here lives a lawyer, 
so styled by courtesy, for his knowledge of law ex- 
tended only to his dexterity i in getting his neigh- 
bors into difficulty, without the ability to help them 
out. His father, an unpretending but worthy citi- 
zen, died a few years since, when this hopeful son 
caused to be erected over his remains, where it still 
stands, a stone with this inscription: 

IN MEMORY OF 
ABEL JOHNSON, 
FATHER OF GEORGE P. JOUNSON, ESQ.” 





“A LITTLE five-year old at La Crosse, who had 
been ‘ properly breught up’—as most little boys in 
Wisconsin are—to say his prayers every night, one 
evening, when all ready for bed and not in the best 
humor, he was reminded of his duty, but replied: 
‘I'm not going to say my prayers to-night. - Eis 
mother asked him if he did not intend to ask God to 
take care of him. ‘No,’ said he; ‘when I was little 
it was well enough to ask Him to take care of me, 
but now I'm big enough to take care of myself.’ 





‘*T rntnk the following will satisfy you that the 
ideas of the rising generation in Wisconsin are sound 
on the Maine question: 

* A three-year old, the property of my next neigh- 
bor, saw a drunken man ‘ tacking’ through the street 
in front of their house. ‘ Mother,’ said he, ‘did God 
make that man?’ She replied in the affirmative. 
The little fellow reflected a moment, and then ex- 
claimed: ‘I wouldn't have done it.’” 





Nor far from De Kalb County, Illinois, there lived 
an old man—unlettered, but of great natural wit and 





shrewdness—of the name of Wright. Unfortunately 
the old gentleman had a half-witted son, well growr 
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up, with whom the old man was frequently obliged 
to expostulate about running away. On one occa- 
sion the old man used this argument : 

‘“‘Why, Sammy, what will the folks at Sycamore 
say when they see you running away, and your old 
father after you ?” 

‘“‘“Why, they will say,” said the half-witted, 
“¢There goes Wright’s fool, and there comes an- 
other.’” 





Tue late Justin Butterfield was well known as 
one of the most eminent lawyers of Illinois. With 
a cold and impassive manner, he was capable of en- 
livening the driest legal argument with the keenest 
wit. 

On one occasion he was retained by the celebrated 
Joe Smith, the Mormon prophet, to defend him upon 
an indictment for treason before the United States 
Court at Springfield. 

Judge Pope had permitted, with his usual gal- 
lantry, a large number of fair ladies to occupy the 
ample room in close proximity to the Judge. A 
large number of spectators from all parts of the State 
crowded the court-room. Mr. Butterfield arose in 
his usual solemn and dignified manner, and began 
the defense in this wise : 

‘*May it please the Court and gentlemen of the 
jury—lI arise before the ‘ Pope’—in the presence—of 
Angels—to defend—the Prophet of the Lord!” 

The inspiration of the defender continued to the 
termination of a successful defense of the defended. 





No State of the Union has a greater proportion of 
foreign or naturalized voting population than Cali- 
fornia. The judiciary is elective. These facts are 
necessary to understand and appreciate why the 
Judge in the following story was so pat-ronizing to 
Pat. 

Shasta being the head of “ Wo-haw” navigation, 
the hotels in this flourishing town were full to over- 
flowing when Judge B—— arrived and asked the 
landlord fora room. The landlord greatly regretted 
the fact, but ‘‘there was but one opportunity even 
to sleep beneath his roof, and that in a double-bed 
already occupied by a ‘son of the Emerald Isle’—a 
miner from the neighboring county, who was well 
acquainted with Judge B—— by reputation.” The 
Judge, making a virtue of necessity, agreed to sleep 
with Pat for the night, and was shown into the room 
by Boniface, who waked Pat and told him who was 
to be his bedfellow. Pat was agreed. The landlord 
retired, and the Judge commenced the double process 
of undressing and reminding Pat of the great honor 
of which he was about to be the recipient, and at the 
same time talking of the ‘‘Ould Counthry” and pre- 
paring Pat to give to him, the Judge, his support at 
the coming election. Conversing for some time after 
getting into bed, said the Judge: 

**Pat, you would have remained a long time in 
the old country before you could have slept with a 
Judge, would you not?” 

‘“*Yis, yer Honor,” said Pat, ‘‘and I think yer 
Honor would have been a long time in the ‘Ould 
Counthry’ before ye’d been a Judge, too!” 

The Judge waked up next morning and looked at 
himself in the glass to see whether a bad night’s rest 
had injured his looks. 

Here is a curious specimen of superstition of 
which we had never heard till our Western corre- 
spondent sent it on: 

‘* While treading the prairie mud in the streets 


of the bustling little town of Okolona, we saw our 
friend, Ike West, at White’s livery-stable, making 
himself useful. "Twas a cold morning; yet such 
was Ike’s zeal that he stood minus his coat and hat, 
and with sleeves tucked to the elbow was making a 
curry-comb plow the dust and fur from the hide of a 
bob-tailed gray. Ike’s occupation was to deal out 
liquor to a motley crowd; and as he made it profita- 
ble, we were not prepared to believe that he had re- 
linquished that employment. 

““* Hallo, Ike! Changed your occupation, have 
you?’ 

‘He dropped his scraper, and stepped up to us 
with earnestness, even solemnity, in his looks. 

***No, I hain’t changed my trade! White's Joc 
never saw his daddy.’ 

‘** Never saw his daddy!’ said we, somewhat 
mystified. 

“ «No, he never; for you see his daddy died three 
weeks afore Joe was born.’ 

‘* Ah !—well ?’ 

*¢** Well! our baby has got the thrash, and so I 
took Joe’s place and sent him to my house.’ 

“© What for?’ 

‘6 What for!’ cried Ike; ‘why, to cure that 
baby!’ 

‘He saw I did not comprehend ; and his lip be- 
gan to curl in scorn as he condescended to enlighten 
me. 
‘*¢ Why, Sir, the baby has got the thrash; Joe 
never saw his daddy. I thought every body knowed 
that if Joe would blow.his breath in that baby’s mouth 
that thrash would be blowed into kingdom come!’” 





WE are greatly indebted to the correspondent who 
contributes these old-time clerical anecdotes to the 
Drawer: 

In the February number of your Magazine you 
have published sundry anecdotes of Rev. Zabdiel 
Adams, of Lunenburg, Massachusetts. It appears 
that there are a “ few more left of the same sort.” 
The mother of the writer of this letter was the eldest 
daughter of Parson Adams. More than twenty years 
ago the follo#ing anecdotes were sent to me by the 
late Doctor James Thatcher, of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘*He had attended a funeral one afternoon, and 
was following the corpse in the procession to the 
grave-yard. All of a sudden the procession came to 
astand. After a considerable pause Mr. Adams got 
impatient, and walked to the bier to know the cause 
thereof. The pall-bearers informed him that a sher- 
iff from Leominster had attached the body for debt. 
This practice was legal at this period. ‘ Attached 
the body!’ exclaimed Mr. A., thumping his cane 
down with vehemence. ‘Move on!’ said he; ‘ bury 
the man. I have made a prayer at a funeral, and 
somebody shall be buried. If the sheriff objects, 
take him up and bury him!’ The bier was raised 
without delay, the procession moved on, and the 
sheriff thought best to molest them no further. 

‘‘A parishioner brought a child to be baptized. 
The old parson leaned forward and asked him the 
name. ‘Ichabod,’ says he. Now Mr. A. had a 
strong prejudice against this name. ‘Poh, poh!’ 
says he, ‘John, you mean: John, I baptize thee in 
the name,’ etc. 

“ One Sabbath afternoon his people“were expect- 
ing a stranger to preach whom they were all anx- 
ious to hear, and a mueh more numerous congrega- 
tion than usual had assembled. The stranger did 








not come, and of course the people were disappointed. 
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Mr. A. found himself obliged to officiate ; and in the 
course of his devotional exercise he spoke to this ef- 
fect: ‘We beseech thee, O Lord, for this people, 
who have come up with itching ears to the sanctua- 
ry, that their severe affliction may be sanctified to 
them for their moral and spiritual good ; and that 
the humble efforts of Thy servant may be made, 
through Thy grace, in some measure effectual to 
their edification,’ ete. 

‘* A parishioner, one of those who did not sit down 
and count the cost, undertook to build a house, and 
invited friends and neighbors to have a frolic with 
him in digging his cellar. After the work was fin- 
ished Mr. A. happened to be passing, and stopping, 
addressed him thus: ‘Mr. Ritter, you have had a 
frolic and digged your cellar. You had better have 
another and fill it up again.’ Had he heeded the old 
man’s advice he would have escaped the misery of 
pursuit from hungry creditors and the necessity of 
resort to a more humble dwelling.” 

The foregoing anecdotes illustrate the remarkable 
independence and fearlessness of Mr. A., and the de- 
gree of influence which the clergy exercised in his 
day. The following anecdote is characteristic of the 
man, but of a different stamp : 

“One night he put up at the house of Mr. E——, 
the minister of H Now his host, as was the 
general custom, took a glass of bitters every morn- 
ing; and it so happened that his bottle was in the 
closet of the chamber where Mr. A. slept. With 
the morning came his craving for his bitters. He 
did not wish to disturb Mr. A., but he was very 
anxious to get his bitters, and try he must. So he 
opened the door softly, and crept slyly to the said 
closet. Mr. A. heard him, but wishing to know 
what he would be at, pretended to be asleep. As 
soon as he had secured the prize, and was about 
making his escape, Mr. A. broke the profound si- 
lence of the apartment with this exclamation: 
‘Brother E——, I have always heard you was a 
very pious man, much given to your closet devo- 
tions, but I never caught you at them before.’ 
‘Pshaw! pshaw!’ replied his friend, who made for 
the door, and shut it as soon as he cleverly“could.” 

The following was published many years since: 

‘*The Rev. Mr. Adams, formerly minister of 
Lunenburg, though eccentric, was remarkable for 
his prompt and direct way of effecting his object. 
The following anecdote is in character. At the alarm 
of Concord fight many of his parishioners joined the 
troops. On the next Sabbath he found his desk 
loaded with supplicatory notes—some for safe deliv- 
erance, some for sickness and death, and many more 
for protection of husbands, brothers, and near friends 
called away to battle. The reverend gentleman gave 
out a long hymn, with the view to run his eye over 
the notes while the choir were singing ; but, to his 
surprise, before he was half through reading the 
singing was over, and the congregation staring him 
in theface. In this dilemma he quickly seized the 
notes, and with both hands held them up in a body. 
saying, ‘ Brethren, here are near forty people desir- 
ing your prayers for all sorts of things !’” 





A PHILADELPHIA correspondent, from whom we 
are always pleased to hear, sends a new budget: 

**My first anecdote is suggested by a similar one 
in the Drawer for February. A poor, worthless vag- 
abond once laid a wager that he would take dinner 
with a certain wealthy but niggardly farmer named 
Squire Crusty, who was never known to invite those 





who happened to call at meal-time to sit down at his 
table. This poor fellow accordingly happened to 
drop in at the Squire’s (to whom he was a stranger) 
one day about noon. The family were just in the 
act of sitting down to dinner. Our friend Robert 
assigned some plausible reason for his call, and took 
a seat by the fireside. The family proceeded with 
their meal, the Squire, in the mean time, carrying 
on a running conversation with the stranger. The 
latter at last contrived to draw out of the Squire the 
very innocent question, ‘ What might your name be, 
friend ?” 

‘“*My name,’ he replied, ‘is Robert-help-your- 
self? 

‘*¢ What!’ exclaimed the Squire, starting from 
his seat in surprise at such a singular cognomen, 
‘ Robert-help-yourself!” 

‘*¢*Well, I don’t care if I do,’ said Robert; and, 
suiting the action to the word, he drew his chair to 
the table, and, to the utter amazement and chagrin 
of his unwilling host, proceeded to make away with 
avery large proportion of the edibles thereon. Squire 
Crusty was very careful thereafter how he inquired 
the names of strange callers at meal-time. 

‘“‘[ That is a good one, but it is not well told. The 
rest are about the little ones. ] 





“T HAVE a bright-eyed little neighbor—a four- 
year old—named Mazmee, who sometimes comes in 
to chat with my little boys. Her mother is relig- 
ious; her father, I am sorry to say, is not. The 
other day Maimee was expatiating to my boys on 
the good qualities of her mother—how she read the 
Bible, and prayed with the children, etc.—when 
suddenly she seemed to reflect that such high com- 
mendations of one parent were rather at the expense 
of the other, and added, ‘My papa is a good man 
too; he reads the Sunday papers!” 





‘Last summer I took my four-year old to see his 
aunt in Washington County, N.Y. There, for the 
first time, he had a near view of a cow. He would 
stand and look on while his uncle milked (the men 
do the milking there), and ask all manner of ques- 
tions. In this way he learned that the long, crookeé 
branches on the cow’s head were called horns. City 
boys only know of one kind of horns—i.e., little city 
boys. A few days after obtaining this information, 
hearing a strang? kind of bawling noise in the yard, 
he ran out to ascertain its source. In a few minutes 
he returned, wonder and delight depicted on his 
countenance, exclaiming, ‘Mamma, mamma! oh! 
do come out here! The cow’s blowing her horn!’ 





“T HAVE a valued friend in Baltimore, who has 
a little prodigy, a six-year old, of whom I might re- 
late many amusing incidents. Let this one suffice 
for the present: Last summer the family spent some 
weeks at Cape May. One Sabbath evening his good 
mother, somewhat reluctantly, permitted him to go 
with a friend of hers to walk on the beach. She 
gave him particular directions as to his behavior. 
Among other things she said, ‘ Now, Morris, if you 
should see a diamond on the beach worth a thousand 
dollars you must not stop to-day to pick it up. Soon 
after his return she found that he had brought home 
a small diamond. ‘Now, Morris,’ said she, ‘what 
did I tell you?” ‘Why, mother,’ he replied, ‘you 


said if I found a diamond worth a thousand dollars 
| I mustn't pick it up; but J knew this one wasn’t worth 


near that much !’” 
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Furnisied by Mr. G. Bropir, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 











Figure 1.—Sprinc PaRvessvs. 








Figure 2.—Home Dress. 


FYNHE Parvesses is fashioned of Zebra cloth. It is shawl-shaped, with a fold set on Lias, making a 
border. The three folds, which are biased in different directions, have a Capuchin form. Tassels 
are the only ornament. 

The Home Tomer is adapted for almost any material. In the illustration it is represented as com- 
posed of a silvery-hued taffeta. The corsage and skirt are cut in one piece. At the side back-scams 
broad plaits are sewed under to adjust 
it to the figure. An expert modiste 
is required to fit this style, on ac- 
count of the great bias in which it 
is cut. The sleeves are finished by a 
ruche of the same material, or a ribbon 

to match, and with under-sleeves. 

Unsper-SLeeves.—One of these is 
loose and flowing, being simply of 
Brussels net, looped up with a neat 
passamenterie of chenille. The other 
is quite novel. The medallion, with a 
large border, which is on the outside, 
may be replaced by several smaller 
ones, surrounding the arms. 

It is reported that the Empress Eu- 
génie has discarded hoops. It remains 
to be seen whether her example will 
be followed in this country. On san- 
itary grounds we should regret their 
disuse, though we should be quite 

Figure 3.—MEDALLION Uxprr- willing to see their amplitude dimin- 
SLEEVE. ished. SLEEVE. 

















